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To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

SIR, 

MONG  the  various  periodical 
publications  I  purchase  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  my 
family,  the  British  Lady's  Ma¬ 
gazine  is  not  the  least  regarded  : 
to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  held,  by 
myself  and  daughters,  in  very  fa¬ 
vourable  estimation.  Since  its  first 
appearance,  I  have  attentively  ob¬ 
served  its  progress;  and,  all  things 
considered,  I  have  noticed  as  little 
deviation  from  the  principles  with 
which  it  set  out,  as  I  have  ever  re¬ 
marked  in  any  sister  publication;  and, 
while  its  principal  feature  indicates 
that  the  proprietors  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  primary  object  of  the  work 
• — viz.  that  of  illustrating  principles 
connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  fair- 
sex, — it  shall  continue  to  possess  my 
humble  patronage.  As  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  what  is  read  aloud 
by  another  leaves  a  more  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind  than  that  from 
self-perusal  in  silence,  I  requested 
my  eldest  daughter,  the  other  morn¬ 
ing,  to  read  your  Magazine  for  this 
month.  Among  the  pieces  which 
excited  in  me  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  was  the  letter  of  G.R.  on  his 
superlative  ivretchedness  in  being 
united  to  a  reasonable  woman. 

I  am  too  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
of  what  I  consider  as  their  best  re¬ 
commendation — namely,  that  they 
are  rational  creatures, — by  my  silence 
to  acquiesce  in  the  monstrous  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  your  correspondent ;  and 
therefore,  though  quite  unaccustoin- 
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ed  to  see  my  reflections  in  print,  I 
am  induced  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  his  very  extraordinary  letter. 
That  any  man  should  be  found  so 
besotted,  by  irrational  habits,  as  to 
inveigh  so  roundly  against  what,  to 
a  rational  being,  must  tend  greatly 
to  augment  his  happiness, — that  is, 
a  power  of  reflection  and  accurate 
discrimination  in  his  wife,  over  all 
the  frippery  accomplishments  of 
many  of  our  modern  belles, — must 
greatly  astonish  a  thinking  mind,  and 
acutely  pain  those  who  are  so  laud¬ 
ably  anxious  to  think  the  best  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  I  am  muck 
afraid  that  G.  R.  is  incorrigible;  and 
that,  from  a  taste  thoroughly  viti¬ 
ated  by  depraved  pursuits,  he  is 
totally  incapable  of  rightly  appreci¬ 
ating  the  treasure  he  possesses  in  his 
reasonable  wife.  As  good  nature  is 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  a  superior 
understanding,  it  is  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  so  loudly 
complain  of  that  rationality  which, 
if  he  had  given  a  moment’s  reflection 
previous  to  his  marriage  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  must  have  been  convinced 
she  possessed  in  a  very  superior  de¬ 
gree,  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
displaying  so  many  amiable  and  pla¬ 
cid  qualities.  To  get  rid  of  this 
difficulty,  I  have  been  thinking  that, 
to  an  equanimity  of  disposition,  he 
very  ingeniously  connects  imbecility 
of  intellect,  sagaciously  concluding 
that,  with  a  being  of  that  stamp,  he 
might,  when  occasion  scfved,  indulge 
again  in  his  juvenile  follies  ;  whether, 
constituted  by  his  weak  acquiescence 
in  the  intoxicating  customs  of  the 
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banquet,  bis  prodigal  and  unthink¬ 
ing  liberality,  or  his  intense  love  for 
high-made  cookery  to  pamper  his 
vitiated  appetite. 

Though  your  correspondent  ad- 
lnits,  in  part,  that  he  is  unreasonable, 
his  letter  proves  him  to  be  entirely 
so: — I  will  go  farther,  and  assert, 
that  he  is  completely  destitute  of 
that  energy  of  mind  which  I  have 
ever  thought  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  the  male  cha¬ 
racter.  He  appears  to  be  without  a 
single  particle  of  that  philosophy 
which  rendered  the  ancients  such 
triumphs  over  self  and  passion .  He 
convinces  me  that  he  is  incapable  of 
making  anv  commanding  effort  of 
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intellect,  when  the  emergency  of  the 
moment  requires  such  exertion.  He 
is  doubtless  unacquainted  with  the 
lives  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity, 
or  else  he  would  have  recollected 
that  Socrates,  though  the  most  tem¬ 
perate  of  men,  yet,  when  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  compelled  him  to  the  ban¬ 
quet,  ever  rose  superior,  by  the 
prowess  of  his  mental  energies,  over 
the  effect  of  repeated  intoxicating 
libations:  indeed,  it  was  his  pride 
to  shew  that  his  philosophy  not  only 
raised  him  above  other  men  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  life  of  purity  and  moral 
virtue,  but  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  the  delicious  poison  of  the 
grape,  when  the  master  of  the  feast 
and  the  rest  of  his  guests  were  bru¬ 
talized  by  its  stupifying  qualities. 
Yet  it  is  stated  that  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  his  bumpers  were  brimmers, 
and  that  he  had,  at  proper  periods, 
as  great  an  aversion  to  skylight-bum¬ 
pers  as  G.  R/s  friend,  Sir  Patrick 
O’Shannon.  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  Socrates  had  he  possessed 
the  reasonable  being  G.  R.  does; 
and,  in  truth,  I  wish  no  better  retri¬ 
bution  for  your  correspondent’s  un¬ 
worthiness  than  a  wife  in  the  shape 
of  some  modern  vulgar  Xantippe. 

G.  R.  is  ever  in  extremes:  his 
conduct,  when  endeavouring  to  win 


his  wife  to  his  will  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  gaudy  toy,  and  when  he 
assumes  the  sullen  tyrant,  is  equally 
to  be  condemned,  and  proves  him  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  that  happy 
medium  which  rational  men  always 
pursue.  He  seems,  likewise,  to  do 
every  thing  by  fits  and  starts;  he 
has  no  steady  plan  of  action  :  though 
he  admits  his  wife  is  reasonable,  and 
as  a  reasonable  being  she  cannot 
wish  to  exact  any  thing  from  him 
that  is  otherwise,  yet,  I  can  fairly 
gather  from  his  letter,  that  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  since  his  matrimonial 
speculation  took  place,  has  been,  in 
the  main,  at  open  hostility  with  what 
his  sensible  partner  approves;  and, 
so  that  lie  can  but  indulge  in  bis 
capricious  whims  and  fancies,  he 
cares  not  what  folly  or  what  incon¬ 
sistencies  he  exhibits. 

The  deduction  from  these  pre¬ 
mises  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  he  is 
a  proved  unreasonable  mortal,  full  of 
unfounded  complaints  against  what 
a  discreet  and  prudent  woman  deems 
to  be  reasonable  and  proper.  From 
this  1  also  gather  a  confirmation  of 
his  wife’s  opinion, — viz.  that  our 
happiness  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  ourselves.  G.  R.  therefore,  if  he 
is  “  superlatively  wretched,”  may 
rest  assured,  that,  while  he  conduct 
himself  in  all  things  so  unlike  a  ra¬ 
tional  creature,  he  will  for  ever  re¬ 
main  so,  and  deservedly  unpitied. 
Let  him  look  to  his  wife  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  this  truth: — she, 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  her  in¬ 
tentions,  and  taking  Reason  for  her 
only  guide,  is  happy ;  and  never 
loses  her  tranquillity  and  self-posses¬ 
sion,  though  alternately  insulted  by 
childish  presents,  or  assailed  by  the 
harsh  sullenness  of  downright  bru¬ 
tality. 

The  good  discipline  of  his  wife 
could  not  suffer  to  pass,  without  ob¬ 
servation,  his  irregular  habits;  whe¬ 
ther  they  consist  of  dining  at  all 
hours,  or  in  bestowing  inconsiderate 
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gifts  on  impostors,  or  making  the 
agreeable  relaxation  of  botany  (if 
confined  within  proper  limits)  an  in¬ 
cessant  toil,  when  the  fit  takes. 
However,  it  seems  he  has  been  par¬ 
tially  rational  at  times,  in  occasion¬ 
ally  submitting  to  his  wile’s  recom¬ 
mendations;  but  of  this  he  is  heartily 
tired ;  he  is  determined  to  throw  off 
Reason's  yoke  altogether;  in  short, 
as  he  emphatically  says,  to  be  his 
own  uucontradicted  master.  I  wish 
him  jov  on  his  resolution:  how  far 
lie  is  likely  to  govern  himself  well  in 
most  things,  who  has  proved  himself 
unequal  to  the  task  in  every  thing  of 
importance  that  has  yet  occurred,  I 
shall  leave  his  readers  and  you  to 
judge.  But,  tilt  he  convince  me 
that  a  man  has  either  prudence  or 
resolution,  who  patiently  submits  to 
the  taking  an  equal  number  of  bum¬ 
pers  with  a  four-bottled  baronet, 
whose  physical  energies  are  of  Hi¬ 
bernian  growth,  while  his  own  have 
been  valetudinized  in  the  East;  or 
that  the  taste  is  not  vitiated,  which 
prefers  made-dishes  to  simple  food ; 
or  that,  when  prodigally  conferring 
a  benefit,  without  an  enquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  individual  solicit¬ 
ing,  he  is  performing  an  incumbent 
duty  with  a  generous  propriety;  I 
shall  forbear  to  sanction  his  com¬ 
plaint  against  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
telligent  female,  who  is  evidently 
what  vour  valuable  publication  is  so 
laudatly  desirous  of  making  all. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Mercuries. 

Od.  31,  1815. 

ON  THE  GENTLEMAN’S  BOW. 

To  theEdilor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine, 

SIR, 

Looking  over  your  elegant  num¬ 
bers,  which  form  a  rational  and 
pleasing  amusement  for  the  female 
part  of  my  family,  my  attention  was 
lately  caught  by  an  ingenious  and 
humourous  article,  in  the  Magazine 
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for  February  (No.  2),  on  “  Bowing 
and  the  Turkish  Salamm.”  Ideal 
association  immediately  presented  to 
memory  a  congenial  topic,  from  a 
publication  on  Politeness,  said  to 
have  been  translated  from  the 
French.  In  the  rules  there  laid 
down,  the  gentleman  is  particularly 
cautioned  to  hold  his  hat  in  his  right 
hand,  in  making  his  bow.  Now, 
this  may  probably  be  altogether  or¬ 
thodox,  and  in  the  true  style  of  the 
present  day ;  indeed,  must  be  so, 
granting  a  precedent  of  fashion 
drawn  from  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  decisive:  since,  according  to 
my  repeated  observation,  every  mem¬ 
ber,  on  his  entree  or  departure,  in 
the  accustomed  salute  to  the  house, 
invariably  holds  his  hat  in  Ins  right 
hand.  Having  observed  a  similar 
practice  to  prevail  in  other  and  po¬ 
lite  assemblies,  I  shall  take  for 
granted  the  right  hand  for  the  esta¬ 
blished  practice,  and  spare  myself 
the  pains  of  making  any  inquiry 
among  our  fashionable  teachers  of 
attitude  and  the  dance.  The  young 
persons,  indeed,  of  both  sexes,  in  my 
small  circle,  universally  confirm  the 
above  award. 

I  ought  previously,  perhaps,  to 
have  apprised  the  reader  that  i  have 
passed  the  sexagenary  period  of  life, 
and  that  ancient  recollections  have 
excited  my  curiosity  on  this  subject ; 
that  my  habits  have  been,  daring 
a  great  number  of  years,  retired, 
domestic,  and  studious,  although 
my  early  days  were  of  a  gay  and 
dissipated  description :  indeed,  it 
would  be  naturally  and  immediately 
concluded,  from  my  making  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  that  which  must  be  matter  of 
every-day  observation  to  a  man  of 
the  world,  that  I  had  of  late  years 
been  very  little  in  it,  or  taken  a  very 
confined  share  in  mixed  societv. 
With  ai)  this  allowance,  thus  much 
remains  for  discussion -Consider¬ 
ably  more  than  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  slid  along  the  boards, 
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upright  as  a  dart,  my  hair  tied  be¬ 
hind  in  a  small  club,  from  which 
depended  along  my  back  a  yard  of 
black  ribband  in  two  equal  hanks, 
my  collar  being  bound  with  the  same, 
a  bow  in  front,  to  the  tune  of 
Lady  Coventry's  Minuet,  under  the 
tuition  of  Monsieur  Dupre,  a  mailre 
de  dance ,  in  high  estimation  at  that 
time.  M.  Dupre,  unless  my  memory 
has  on  this  failed  me  more  than  on 
other  occasions,  always  directed  the 
hat  *o  be  held  in  the  gentleman’s  left 
hand,  in  the  dance  and  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and  such,  according  to  my 
recollection,  was  the  fashionable 
mode  of  former  days,  when  it  was 
held  awkward  and  clownish  to  take 
otf  the  hat  with  the  right  hand. 

Having,  however,  not  sufficient  de¬ 
pendence  on  my  memory,  or  present 
■very  limited  experience  in  polite  tile, 
to  trust  them  implicitly,  l  request 
the  favour  of  any  gentleman  or  lady, 
reader  of  the  Magazine,  d'une  cer- 
taxne  age,  to  correct  me  on  the 
former,  and  any  junior  lady  or  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  immediate,  practice. 

Yours,  <fec. 

JuVenis-Senex. 

November  11. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

SIR, 

You  have,  at  different  times,  given 
many  sensible  hints  and  opinions  re¬ 
specting  the  foibles  and  follies  of  our 
fair  countrywomen  ;  but  there  is  one 
subject  on  which  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  any  animadversion,  and 
which  I  cannot  help  considering  of 
so  much  importance,  that  it  would 
afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  it 
noticed  in  your  agreeable  Miscellany. 
1  mean  that  command  of  temper  so 
requisite  in  every  one,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  women,  as  well  as  the 
study  the  tempers  of  those  with  whom 
they  may  be  destined  to  pass  their 
lives.  We  bear  of  lectures  on  chro¬ 
nology,  conchology,  geology,  etymo- 
Ips y,  ornithology,  philology,  phrase- 
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ology,  and  craniology ,  and,  for  ought 
I  know,  tautology  ;  but  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  one  on  tcmperology9 
which  I  most  strenuously  would  re¬ 
commend  some  well-wisher  to  the 
community  at  large  to  undertake ; 
for  I  am  well  convinced  that  ology 
alone  would  contribute  more  to  the 
comforts  of  private  life  than  all  the 
others  collected  in  a  body.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  after  this 
declaration,  to  say  that  I  am  an 
oddish  sort  of  a  person,  and  have 
some  very  old-fashioned  notions,  not 
at  all  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  the 
present  day;  but  I  cannot  help  ob¬ 
serving,  that,  although  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  these  aforesaid  ologies ,  the 
knowledge  of  which  must  tend  to 
expand  the  heart  and  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  therefore  “most  devoutly 
to  be  wish’d,”  yet,  if  our  fair  ladies 
would  study  the  temper  of  their 
husbands,  and  learn  to  command 
their  own,  it  would  be  a  pursuit 
more  likely  to  promote  domestic  hap - 
piness  than  any  other  study  what¬ 
ever,  by  making  home  the  magnet  of 
attraction  to  their  husbands. 

Happiness  is  such  an  odd  sort  of 
a  thing,  and  depends  so  much  upon 
trifles,  that  the  great  art  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  studying  the  little 
whims,  fancies,  and  peculiarities,  of 
those  we  live  with ;  hut,  above  all, 
the  avoiding  those  subjects  most 
likely  to  produce  irritation.  The 
neglecting  to  attend  to  all  these  little 
indefinable  trifles  (as  they  are  too 
commonly  considered),  is  of  more 
serious  importance  than  is  generally 
imagined ;  for  any  thing  that  tends 
to  make  home  uncomfortable  to  9. 
husband  must  eventually  lead  to 
misery  in  a  wife  ;  and  when  she  finds 
herself  neglected,  and  her  home  de¬ 
serted,  what  then  will  all  her  ologies 
avail?  Will  conchology  restore  the 
lost  affections  of  her  husband  ?  Will 
etymology  support  her  under  affiic- 
tiou  and  distress?  Will  geology 
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sooth  her  mind  in  sickness  and  sor¬ 
row  ?  Or  phraseology  supply  the 
place  of  a  kind  and  tender  friend  and 
adviser?  Or  will  cranlology,  even, 
by  convincing  her  that  her  “  organ 
of  combativeness,”*  and  want  of 
“  organ  of  benevolence, have  over¬ 
powered  her  husband's  “  organ  of 
inhabitiveness afford  her  any  con¬ 
solation?  In  that  case,  craziology 
will  be  the  only  ology  left  for  her  to 
ffy  to  for  comfort.  But,  to  prevent 
so  dreadful  a  catastrophe,  1  Batter 
myself,  from  the  interest  you  take  in 
the  welfare  of  the  ladies,  that  you, 
or  some  of  your  correspondents,  will 
favour  us  with  a  few  remarks  ou  this 
subject. 

D’une  Grande  Maison. 

To  theEditor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

SIR, 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Garrick  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
your  valuable  Miscellany. 

‘  “  Garrick,  whilst  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1768,  was  invited  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  ;  the  lady  of  w  hich 
requested  him,  after  supper,  to  give 
the  company  a  specimen  of  that  art 
which  made  so  much  impression  on 
the  English  stage.  He  undertook  to 
tell  the  story  of  Othello ;  and  rose 
at  the  moment  at  which  the  jealous 
feelings  of  the  Moor  first  acquire  as¬ 
cendancy,  by  finding  the  handker¬ 
chief  w^hich  he  had  presented  to  his 
beloved  Desdemona,  and  which  he 
believes  her  to  have  transferred,  with 
her  affections,  to  another.  With 
this  evidence  in  his  hand,  Othello 
enters  the  chamber  in  which  his  wife 
was  sleeping  in  the  security  of  inno¬ 
cence.  Garrick  first  went  up  to  the 
chimney,  leaned  there  with  one  el- 


*  Combativeness  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Spurzheirn  as  meaning  quarrelsomeness, 
t  Benevolence,  meekness. 

}  Inhabitiveness,  attachment  to  home. 
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bow,  laid  on  the  mantle-piece  the 
fatal  handkerchief,  and  in  Ins  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  we  saw  by  reflection 
from  the  minor,  he  successively 
painted  the  agitations  of  a  husband, 
now  doating,  now  indignant,  but  al¬ 
ways  vehement  in  his  sensibility* 
From  the  deep  grief  of  meditation, 
he  was  observed  to  pass  to  anger, 
and  then  to  tenderness ;  he  shed 
tears,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
frightful  despair,  seemed  to  hesitate 
between  love  and  vengeance,  and  at 
last  to  be  possessed  by  fury.  He 
then  seized  again  the  handkerchief, 
and  proceeded  with  it  as  if  to  stran¬ 
gle  (1  was  going  to  say)  or  to  stifle 
his  victim — a  lady  of  the  company 
having  been  placed  on  a  sofa  to  re¬ 
present  the  unfortunate  Desdemona. 

“  This  terrific  dumb-shew  terml- 
nated  here  ;  and,  to  those  who  knew 
not  Shakspeare,  it  explained  the 
spirit  and  communicated  the  emotion 
of  his  tragic  energy." — Such  power* 
of  intellect  need  no  comment. 

h. 

New .  Road  ;  Nov.  22, 1815. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine* 

MR.  EDITOR, 

As  a  friend  to  the  fair  sex,  I  hope 
you  will  favour  me  with  your  opinion 
how  far  a  woman  is  justified  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  despotic  power  of  her 
husband.  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  united  to  a  man  who  will  hardly 
allow  us,  poor  females,  to  have  souls, 
and  w  ho  fancies  a  wife  ought  to  be 
a  mere  automaton,  or,  at  best,  a  sort 
of  fetching- and-carryiug  animal  of 
the  spaniel  kind,  who  should  never 
presume  to  think  that  she  ought,  to 
have  a  will  of  her  own  ;  no,  not  even 
in  the  choice  of  her  shoe-strings.  By 
this  time,  Mr.  Editor,  I  dare  say, 
you  have  discovered  that  I  am  very 
angry  ;  but,  when  I  have  related  to 
vpu  the  series  of  provocations  which 
I  have  received,  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  am. 
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When  1  married  Mr.  S— ,  I  was  a 
mere  child ;  and,  as  I  had  lost  my 
mother  in  my  infancy,  and  my  father 
was  extremely  stern,  I  was  really 
glad  to  be  married,  because  I  hoped 
to  enjoy  more  liberty :  for,  as  Mr. 
S —  was  a  very  gallant  and  attentive 
lover,  I  had  no  notion  he  would 
make  a  tyrant-husband ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  for  some  time  he  behaved 
pretty  well.  But  these  halcyon  days 
did  not  last ;  for  my  sposa  soon  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  1  had  only  exchanged 
a  severe  father  for  a  more  severe 
husband.  As  I  had  been  compelled 
to  be  very  silent  before  marriage,  I 
was  naturally  a  little  loquacious  after 
it ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time, 
my  loquacity  was  checked  bv  my 
husband’s  politely  saying,  “  Pray, 
my  dear,  don’t  be  so  ridiculous or, 
<c  My  love,  why  will  you  expose 
your  ignorance,  by  talking  of  what 
you  know  nothiug  about  1”  or,  “  Pri¬ 
thee,  child,  cease  that  everlasting 
prattle;  it  really  makes  my  head 
ache  P  Now^,  Mr.  Editor,  if  vou  be 
married,  you  must  know  that  there  is 
no  privilege  which  our  sex  resign  so 
reluctantly  as  that  of  the  last  w'ord, 
and  I  must  own  I  did  not  give  it  up 
without  a  struggle;  but,  as  I  am  na¬ 
turally  a  coward,  I  w  as  conquered 
at  last :  and  1  endeavoured  to  console 
myself  by  thinking  that  at  least  I 
might  spend  a  great  part  of  my  time 
as  I  pleased,  dress  as  I  liked,  and 
receive  a  female  friend,  w  hom  my 
father  would  not  sutler  me  to  he  in¬ 
timate  with,  though  I  was  very  fond 
of  her.  She  was  a  very  clever  wo- 
man,  a  widow  for  the  second  time, 
and  I  hoped  could  teach  me  how  to 
manage  my  refractory  husband. 
Alas!  Mr.  Editor,  these  gay  visions 
were  soon  dissipated  :  Mr.  S —  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  disposal  of  my 
time,  compelled  me  to  dress  as  he 
pleased,  and  affronted  my  friend. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  (he 
work  of  a  minute:  he  began  by  find¬ 


ing  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  X 
employed  myself,  or  rather  with  my 
not  employing  myself.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
reasonable,  since  I  had  110  taste  for 
occupation  of  any  kind.  Needle¬ 
work  I  detested;  reading,  novels  ex¬ 
cepted,  I  could  not  bear ;  music  was 
out  of  the  question,  because  I  had  no 
ear;  I  might,  indeed,  have  made 
some  progress  in  French  and  Italian, 
but  I  never  could  acquire  resolution 
to  learn  the  grammatical  parts  of 
either  language  ;  and,  as  to  drawing, 
though  I  was  rather  fond  of  it,  I 
could  draw  only  flowers,  and  one 
could  not  be  ahvays  drawing.  I  told 
Mr.  S —  all  this,  but  it  was  in  vain ; 
he  answered  with  a  vulgar  pro¬ 
verb,  that  Idleness  is  the  mother  of 
Mischief;  and,  if  I  had  really  the 
misfortune  to  have  no  taste  for  lite¬ 
rary  or  scientific  pursuits,  at  least  I 
could  do  as  our  grandmothers  did, 
— embroider,  knit,  spin,  or  do  some 
thing  or  other.  You  may  suppose  I 
treated  his  obsolete  ideas  with  the 
contempt  they  deserved ;  but  my 
tyrant  found  the  means  of  being  in 
part  obeyed :  he  passed  some  hours 
every  morning  in  his  study,  and  there 
he  civilly  requested  the  pleasure  of 
my  company.  Excuses  and  apolo¬ 
gies  were  in  vain ;  he  gave  positive 
orders  that  we  should  both  be  denied 
to  all  visitors;  and,  assuring  me  that 
he  would  take  care  some  part  of  my 
day,  at  least,  should  be  rationally 
employed,  insisted  upon  my  either 
reading,  working,  or  drawing,  for 
three  hours  every  morning.  I  made 
a  spirited  resistance ;  but  was  at  last 
forced  to  capitulate,  by  a  hint  that 
if  his  company  in  a  morning  wras 
disagreeable  to  me,  that  of  his  sister. 
Miss  Tabitha  S — ,  might  be  more 
amusing,  and  he  should  send  to  in¬ 
vite  her  to  come  to  town,  and  pass  a 
few  months  with  us.  The  very 
thoughts  of  Miss  Tabitha’s  visit  gave: 
me  au  ague- lit;  for  I  really  believe 
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she  is  the  most  acrimonious  and  cen¬ 
sorious  member  of  the  whole  frater¬ 
nity  of  old  maids ;  and  that  very 
morning  I  visited  his  study  with  a 
piece  of  embroidery,  though  I  mu  s 
own  that  I  did  not  do  above  one 
flower  in  a  week,  on  purpose  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  savage.  Alas  !  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  my  sorrows  were  only  commenc¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  days  after  tin’s,  my 
dress- maker  sent  me  a  handsome 
dinner-gown,  made  after  the  last  Pa¬ 
risian  fashion.  We  expected  some 
guests,  who  were  rather  late,  and 
Mr.  S —  happened  to  enter  the 
drawing-room  before  they  arrived, 
where  l  was  seated  very  tranquilly, 
attired  in  my  new  robe.  “  In  the 
name  of  wonder !  what  do  you  call 
this,  madam  I”  cried  he,  looking  at 
my  dress.  “  It  is  the  robe  d  la 
Diane,”  answered  I,  innocently. — 
cf  You  are  mistaken/’  replied  he ; 
“  it  is  the  robe  d  la  JSudite,  or,  ra¬ 
ther,  it  deserves  a  much  coarser  ap¬ 
pellation:  but  surely  you  do  not 
think  of  receiving  your  guests  in  this 
indecent  garb  — “  Indeed,  but  I 
do/'  replied  I,  angrily ;  “  and  I  am 
certain  they  will  admire  it,  if  they 
are  persons  of  the  least  taste.” — “  I 
Enow  nothing  of  their  taste,”  said  he, 
ie  but  at  least  I  will  take  care  that 

their  delicacy  shall  not  be  shocked. 
%/ 

Once  more,  madam,  will  you  retire, 
and  change  it?” — “  No/’  replied  I, 
mustering  up  all  my  firmness ;  “  I 
positively  will  not.” — “  Then  you  will 
have  to  thank  your  own  obstinacy 
for  the  consequences,”  cried  he ;  and, 
quick  as  lightning,  before  I  was 
aware  of  his  intention,  the  vile  Goth, 
seizing  my  writing-box,  which  hap¬ 
pened  unluckily  to  be  close  to  him, 
discharged  a  great  part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  inkstand  over  my  beau¬ 
tiful  dress.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Editor, 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  feel  the 
extent  of  this  terrible  provocation  ; 
but  your  wife,  or  sister,  if  you  have 
either, w  ill  tellyou  that  Patient  Grizzle 
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herself,  that  much-enduring  dame  of 
placid  memory,  could  not  have  put 
up  with  it.  I  screamed,  and  fell 
into  strong  hysterics;  but  my  kind 
spouse  contented  himself  with  order¬ 
ing  me  to  he  carried  to  my  own 
apartment,  where,  you  may  sup¬ 
pose,  I  remained  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.— 
Soon  after  this  affair,  he  began  to 
find  fault  with  evening-parties  and 
public-places:  he  did  not  know  of 
what  use  they  were  but  to  render 
women  idle,  expensive,  and  extrava¬ 
gant.  I  did  not  mind  all  these  in¬ 
vectives,  till  he  plainly  said,  Ma¬ 
dam,  it  is  my  pleasure  you  should 
stay  at  home.” — “  But,  sir,”  replied 
I,  affecting  a  degree  of  good-humour, 
winch  I  was  far  enough  from  feeling, 
“  it  is  my  pleasure  to  go  out.” — 
“  No  joking,  Mrs.  S — ,”  replied  he, 
sternly :  “  I  order  you  to  stay  at 
home  this  evening,  and  I  expect  to 
be  obeyed.”  So  saying,  he  took  his 
hat,  and  marched  off  with  the  air  of 
a  grand  signor;  while  poor  I  indulged 
myself  in  a  hearty  fit  of  crying, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  my  friend  the  widow,  who  called 
to  take  me  to  Lady  C — ’s  rout. 
Seeing  mein  tears,  she  naturally  in¬ 
quired  the  cause,  which  I,  of  course, 
told  her:  she  laughed  heartily  at  my 
lord  and  master’s  threats  ;  told  me, 
now  was  the  time  to  convince  him 
that  I  would  not  be  governed  ;  and, 
that  if  I  would  accompany  her,  and 
carry  the  matter  off  with  spirit,  she 
would  answer  for  it  my  dear  would 
not  again  presume  to  issue  his  orders. 
Unluckily  I  complied;  I  say  unluck¬ 
ily,  for  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes 
at  Lady  C — ’s,  when  Mr.  S —  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and,  walking  up  to 
me,  desired,  in  a  whisper,  that  I 
would  find  a  pretence  for  immedi¬ 
ately  retiring.  I  felt  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  refuse;  hut  the  Blue-Beard¬ 
like  glance  of  my  unmerciful  perse- 
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cutor  settled  the  business,  and  I  pre- 
tended  sudden  indisposition,  and  left 
the  room,  accompanied  by  Mr.  S — . 
The  moment  v/e  were  seated  in  the 
carriage,  he  informed  me  that  his 
doors  should  never  again  be  opened 
to  my  friend  the  widow;  and  that 
the  next  time  I  accepted  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  without  his  express  permission, 
I  should  be  whirled  down  to  an 
odious  seat  he  has  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  till  I  knew  how  to  conduct 
myself  better. 

Oh !  Mr.  Editor,  what  would 
1  have  given  at  that  moment  to 
be  unmarried  again;  but  as  that, 
alas !  was  a  vain  wish,  1  endea¬ 
voured  to  hit  upon  some  expedient 
to  regain  my  liberty,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  effect  of  illness ; 
which,  indeed,  was  by  no  means 
wholly  feigned,  for  I  wept  till  I  was 
really  indisposed  ;  and  the  next 
morning  I  sent  Mr.  S —  word  I  was 
too  ill  to  rise.  Would  you  believe 
it  ?  the  barbarous  creature  came  up 
to  my  apartment  about  one  o’clock, 
when  I  was  just  beginning  (to  say 
the  truth)  to  wish  for  a  cup  of  cho¬ 
colate  ;  and,  seating  himself  by  my 
bedside,  told  me,  with  a  very  kind 
air,  that  he  was  truly  concerned  to 
find  I  did  not  get  better,  but  he 
trusted  the  draught  which  he  had 
just  sent  for  to  Mr.  Camphor’s 
would  remove  my  indisposition.  At 
this  moment  my  maid  entered  with 
it :  he  took  it  from  her,  and,  saying 
he  would  administer  it  himself,  sent 
her  out  of  the  room,  and  poured 
jnto  a  cup  the  most  nauseous  mixture 
I  ever  beheld.  You  may  suppose  i 
peremptorily  refused  to  swallow  it; 
but  Mr.  S —  assured  me,  very  affec¬ 
tionately,  that  he  must  insist  upon 
my  taking  it  instantly,  or  else  he 
should  be  compelled  to  pour  it  down 
my  throat  by  force,  as  he  saw  plainly 
my  disorder  was  a  fever,  which  he 
hoped  the  draught  would  remove  : 
but,  if  it  did  uot,  I  must  be  blistered 


and  bled  directly.  Here  was  a  trick, 
Mr.  Editor !  I  jumped  up  in  a  fright, 
and,  declaring  I  felt  myself  quite 
recovered,  begged  of  him  to  leave 
my  apartment,  and  send  my  woman 
to  dress  me.  I  bad  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  him ;  and  when,  with, 
a  heavy  heart,  1  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room,  he  advanced,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  me,  with  an  ironical  air,  on  my 
sudden  recovery ;  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  if  I  ever  was  affected  in  a 
similar  manner,  I  must  be  blooded 
and  blistered  instantly,  as  lie  saw 
very  clearly  that  there  was  a  consi¬ 
derable  tendency  to  irritation  in  my 
system.  Heaven  knows!  there  was 
irritation  enough  about  me  at  that 
moment ;  for,  if  I  had  attempted  to 
speak,  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
choaked*  But  my  persecutor  had 
not  yet  done:  when  I  rang  for 
breakfast,  he  positively  forbade  any 
thing  to  be  brought  but  gruel  or 
barley-water.  In  vain  did  I  petition 
even  for  a  little  tea :  I  was  literally 
kept,  for  the  entire  of  that  day,  in  a 
state  of  starvation;  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  mendicant  ever  longed 
more  heartily  than  I  did  for  a 
good  meal  before  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

This  affair,  Mr.  Editor,  has  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  show  my  Petruchio  that 
I  will  not  be  a  very  Catherine. 
Though  I  have,  unluckily,  no  great 
genius  for  plots  and  contrivances, 
yet  I  protest  I  will  break  into  open 
rebellion  if  be  do  not  come  to 
some  compromise.  At  worst,  I  can 
but  go  back  to  my  father ;  who,  se¬ 
vere  as  he  is,  would  not,  I  believe, 
suffer  me  to  be  ill-treated  by  any 
body  but  himself:  and,  if  he  refuse 
to  receive  me,  I  will  fly  to  St.  He¬ 
lena,  the  Antipodes, — any  w  here,  in 
short, — to  regain  that  liberty,  which, 
as  an  Englishwoman,  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of, 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Selina  S— . 


Letters  from  an  Artist  to  an  Amateur 
Tn  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

SIR, 


If  you  think  the  following  curious 
epitaph  will  afford  any  amusement 
to  your  numerous  readers,  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  it  in  a  corner  of  your  agree¬ 
able  miscellany  will  oblige  me.  I 
request  a  solution  of  it  either  in 
French  or  English,  as  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  most  explanatory. 

W.  L. 

South  Rote,  15  Nov.  1815. 


Ci  git  le  fils,  ci  git  la  mere, 

Ci  git  la  fille,  avec  le  pere ; 

Ci  git  la  soeur,  ei  git  le  frerej 
Ci  git  la  femme,  et  le  mari 
Et  n'y  a  que  trois  corps  ici. 


For  the  British  Lady's  Magazine, 

SETTERS  FROM  AN  ARTIST  TO  AN 
AMATEUR,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  SCENERY 
DURING  A  TOUR  TO  THE  LAKES  OF 
CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND. 

LETTER  II. 

DEAR  B - , 

Our  first  visit, after  arriving  at  Am* 
bleside,  was  to  see  the  mill,  which 
is  only  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Salutation  Inn.  It  was  an  object 
of  particular  interest  to  us,  from 
being  the  subject  of  Arnold’s  fine 
picture,  which  we  admired  in  the 
British  Gallery  some  years  ago. 
The  two  best  views  of  the  mill  are 
to  be  had,  one  from  the  bridge  look¬ 
ing  down  the  Gill,  and  the  other 
from  below  the  mill,  immediately 
beneath  the  Weir.  In  the  view  seen 
from  the  bridge,  the  variety  of  co¬ 
lour  in  the  buildings,  which  includes 
every  possible  gradation  the  subject 
admits ;  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  the  trough,  which  conveys  the 
water  to  au  overshot  wheel ;  the 
rugged  bed  of  the  brook,  together 
with  some  lofty  sycamore  trees,  and 
a  dark  back-ground,  formed  by  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  compose  a 
scene  well  worthy  the  pencil.  When 
you  leave  the  hill,  follow  the  course 
of  the  Gill  about  fifty  yards,  and 
you  will  be  highly  gratified  by  the 
British  Lady’s  Mag.  No.  lj% 
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appearance  of  a  bridge  of  one  arch, 
upon  which  stands  an  Italian-like 
building,  sinking  into  ruin  and  man¬ 
tled  with  the  most  luxurious  ivy.  It 
immediately  reminded  meof  Wilson’s 
compositions  from  scenery  in  Italy  ; 
for  it  has  much  of  the  classic  cha¬ 
racter  peculiar  to  the  ruins  of  that 
country. 

•j  * 

If  you  leave  the  bed  of  the  Gill, 
and  climb  the  bank  on  the  left  hand, 
you  will  see  the  bridge  and  ruin 
backed  by  some  fine  ash  and  syca¬ 
more  trees,  a  small  sheet  of  water 
before  you,  and  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains  in  a  happy  point  of  view.  The 
dryness  of  the  season  enabled  us  to 
explore  the  winding  course  of  Slack 
Gill  (to  which  you  must  pay  parti¬ 
cular  attention),  although  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  very  laborious,  from  the 
immense  stones  which  are  thrown  in 
the  wildest  confusion  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  the  Gill.  Huge 
fragments  of  rock,  in  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes,  generally  of  a  dark 
brown,  studded  with  various-coloured 
mosses,  throw  themselves  in  every 
possible  direction,  as  if  to  obstruct 
the  current  of  the  water;  which, 
fretting  and  gurgling,  pursues  its 
way  through  ten  thousand  interstices 
in  sparkling  foam,  and,  accumulating 
force  from  opposition,  dashes  over 
the  boldest  impediments,  and  forms 
the  most  beautiful  cascades  you  cati 
imagine.  The  banks  of  this  enchant¬ 
ing  Gill  are  lofty  and  abrupt,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  trees 
of  the  wildest  growth.  The  hardy 
oak  stretches  his  rugged  arms  on  one 
side,  to  embrace  the  graceful  ash 
and  pale  drooping  birch  on  the  other; 
forming  a  vista,  which  conducts  the 
eye  to  the  distant  deep-blue  woods, 
broken  rocks,  and  silvery  water. 

We  continued  our  course  with 
much  difficulty  up  this  romantic  line 
nearly  half  a  mile  further,  when  we 
were  surprised  by  one  of  the  most 
sublime  scenes  of  this  description, 
this  country  can  boast.  It  was  a 
3  A 
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cataract,  so  singularly  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  so  entirely  what  a  painter 
would  desire,  that  we  both  stood 
some  minutes  in  silent  and  awful  ad¬ 
miration,  before  we  dared  to  ex¬ 
change  our  feelings  of  astonishment 
and  delight.  The  wildest  scenes  of 
Salvator  appeared  tame,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  magnificence  before 
us;  yet  we  could  scarcely  help  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  had  formed  his  great 
style  on  this  very  spot;  for,  the 
moment  I  began  to  analyse  the  scene 
with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  it  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  the  apparent  originals 
of  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the .  very 
water-falls  of  that  great  master ! 
The  stream  falls  about  2G0  feet  per¬ 
pendicular,  and,  in  dry  seasons,  is 
divided  into  two,  by  a  craggy 
rock,  overgrown  with  fern,  moss, 
and  brushwood.  The  head  of  the 
rock  which  divides  the  cataract  is 
crowned  with  ash  and  alder  trees. 
On  the  left  hand,  the  rocky  bank 
rises  abruptly,  and  is  clothed  with 
hazel  and  ash,  which,  gracefully 
(trooping,  form  an  elegant  contrast 
in  form  and  colour  to  the  rugged 
dark-brown  rocks,  over  which  the 
Stream  pours  its  glittering  cascades. 
On  the  left  hand  is  a  perpendicular 
fock,  and  its  opposite  bank  prevents 
the  spectator  from  seeing  the  bottom 
of  the  fall.  Two  trunks  of  trees, 
which  have  been  precipitated  from 
the  head  of  the  cataract  by  floods, 
are  thrown  across  from  rock  to  rock: 
one  of  them  has  the  appearance  of 
an  Alpine  bridge,  huge  fragments 
of  rock  intercept  the  stream,  many 
of  them  covered  with  fern,  grass, 
&c.  which  contrast  beautifully  with 
the  water,  that  with  difficulty  urges 
its  way,  through  innumerable  aper¬ 
tures,  to  the  regular  bed  of  the 
Gill. 

After  heavy  rains,  tire  cataract 
cannot  be  seen  from  this  station:  it 
s  one  of  the  few  falls  which  are  not 
mproved  by  a  swell  of  water ;  but 
U  finer  features  are  destroyed  when, 
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falling  in  one  vast  sheet,  it  rushes 
over  the  scattered  fragments,  and, 
in  gaining  sublimity,  loses  beauty 
and  grace. 

1  made  an  elaborate  sketch  on  the 
spot,  and  flatter  myself  I  shall  by 
this  means  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
place  better  than  any  description 
possibly  could  do.  We  climbed  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  from  tree  to  tree, 
till  we  had  gained  the  summit  of  the 
left-hand  bank :  it  was  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous,  and  attended  with 
no  little  fatigue  to  Mr.  H — gh,  who, 
you  know,  is  rather  heavy,  but 
w  hose  passion  for  ins  profession,  and 
genuine  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  render  him  indefatigable. 

On  reaching  the  summit,  we  were 
delighted  to  find  ourselves  in  a  thick 
irregular  grove ;  from  whence  we 
traced  a  path  to  the  head  of  the 
cascade,  where  we  found  an  opening 
between  two  trees,  from  which  we 
could  view  this  impetuous  waterfall 
tumbling  into  an  abyss,  impossible 
for  the  steadiest  nerves  to  view 
without  feeling  “  how  dreadful  and 
dizzy  Ms  to  cast  our  eyes  so  low  /’ 

We  returned  to  Ambleside  by  the 
Groves  (so  called  by  the  natives): 
the  walk  is  charming;  on  one  side 
you  have  a  thick  wood,  and  on  the 
other  the  abrupt  bank  of  Stack  Gill. 
The  scene  now  became  truly  sylvan: 
the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  the 
deep  shade  of  the  woods,  and  partial 
views  of  the  waterfalls  of  the  Gill 
glimmering  among  the  trees,  filled 
the  mind  with  that  kind  of  rapture 
which  is  the  highest  privilege  and 
purest  bliss  of  man  to  experience. 

The  Groves  led  us  to  the  back  of 
the  Salutation  Inn,  an  excellent 
house,  where  we  have  received  par¬ 
ticular  attention  from  Mr.  Wilcock, 
the  landlord,  from  whose  comfort¬ 
able  table  I  now  address  vou.  I 
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must  now,  however  conclude;  but 
will  resume  my  pen  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity.  I  must  refer  you  t& 
Camden  for  the  antiquity  and  former 
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consequence  of  Ambleside,  and  to 
many  tourists  for  minutiae  of  its 
description  :  my  letters  pretend  only 
to  those  subjects  interesting  to  the 
lovers  of  nature ;  they  are  strictly 
from  an  artist  to  an  amateur : — my 
heart  says,  “  they  are  from  a  friend 
to  a  friend and,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  conclude  with  a  pun,  I  will 
add  your  kindness  will  “  give  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.” 

Affectionately  yours,  &c. 
Ambleside ,  June  19. 


For  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine . 

GRIMALDI. — A  TRUE  STORY.* 

During  the  civil  war  of  Genoa,  an 
Italian,  of  the  name  of  Grimaldi, 
fled  to  Pisa.  Money  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  universe  that  could  boast 
of  his  friendship  and  esteem,  fie 
lived  quite  alone,  and  had  neither 
dog  nor  cat  in  the  house,  because 
he  must  have  found  them  victuals. 
Neither  did  he  keep  a  servant ;  to 
spare  himself  the  necessity  of  paying 
wages.  Moreover,  he  was  in  conti¬ 
nual  fear  of  being  robbed  ;  and  theft 
was,  in  his  estimation,  a  crime  of 
blacker  dye  than  parricide.  He  was 
universally  the  object  of  hatred  and 
contempt;  but,  when  he  felt  himself 
insulted  or  abused,  he  went  strait- 
way  home,  cast  a  look  at  his  dear 
strong,  and  was  comforted. 

One  evening,  returning  to  his 
house  very  late,  and  alone,  some 
one,  that  had  watched  his  steps,  fell 
upon  him  with  an  intention  to  mur¬ 
der  him.  Grimaldi  felt  himself 


*  After  this  curious  and  interesting 
article  had  been  prepared  lor  the  press, 
we  discovered  that  a  Tragedy,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Milman,  B.  A.  Fellow  of 
Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  founded  on 
the  same  story,  had  recently  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  publie  under  the  title  of 
Fazio.”  We  have,  therefore,  in  our 
Cabinet  of  Literature ,  given  a  specimen 
the  drama. — Editor. 
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stabbed  with  a  poignard,  but  had 
still  so  much  strength  as  to  take  to 
his  heels  :  at  the  same  time  came  on 
a  dreadful  storm.  Faint  with  his 
wound,  his  affright,  and  the  rain, 
Grimaldi  threw  himself  into  the 
shop  of  a  goldsmith,  which  by  chance 
was  still  open.  This  goldsmith  was 
in  full  pursuit  of  wealth,  like  Gri¬ 
maldi,  only  that  he  had  fallen  upon 
a  way  less  promising  than  that,  of 
usury :  lie  was  in  search  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stone.  This  evening  he 
was  making  a  grand  projection,  and 
had  left  open  his  shop  for  moderat¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  his  furnace. 

Fazio  (for  that  was  the  goldsmith's 
name)  immediately  knew  the  man, 
and  asked  him  what  he  did  in  the 
street  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour, 
and  in  such  terrible  weather]  “  Ah  X* 
sighed  Grinjaidi,  “I  am  wounded!'" 
As  he  pronounced  these  words,  he 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  expired. 

Fazio’s  confusion  needs  not  to  he 
described.  He  ran  up  to  Grimaldi, 
tore  open  his  clothes  that  he  might 
have  freer  room  to  breathe,  and 
used  every  means  he  could  think  of 
to  recall  him  to  life ;  but  all  in  vain 
— he  was  dead.  Fazio  examined 
the  body,  and  perceived  that  Gri¬ 
maldi  bad  a  stab  in  the  breast:  the 
wound  had  closed  of  itself,  so  that 
the  blood  could  not  flow  out,  and  he 
died  by  suffocation. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  was 
asleep,  or  had  shut  up  their  houses 
on  account  of  the  bad  weather.  He 
was  quite  alone  in  the  house,  as  his 
wife  and  two  children  were  gone  to 
visit  his  dying  father. 

All  at  once  a  bold  thought  came 
into  his  head,  which  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  seemed  easily  practica¬ 
ble.  Fazio  knew  of  Grimaldi’s 
wealth,  or  had  always  suspected  him 
to  be  rich.  He  began  by  searching 
his  pockets,  and  found,  together 
with  some  coin,  a  large  bunch  of 
keys.  “Good!’*  thought  he  to 
himself,  “  this  is  a  mark  of  the  fa- 
3  A  % 
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vour  of  heaven :  the  finger  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  is  manifest  in  it !  That  such 
a  terrible  storm  should  come  on  this 
night;  that  my  shop  should  be 
standing  open;  that  Grimaldi  should 
be  wounded,  and  die  in  my  chair: 
all  this  could  not  happen  without  a 
particular  dispensation  from  above. 
His  visit  supplies  the  place  of  a  for¬ 
mal  testament:  I  will  quietly  take 
the  executorship  upon  me  ;  that  will 
be  the  wisest  and  the  safest  way : 
for,  should  I  even  go  and  relate  the 
whole  event  to  the  magistracy,  I 
should  not  be  believed.  Grimaldi’s 
body  is  in  my  house,  and  every  man 
would  account  me  his  murderer;  it 
would  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  to  prove  my  innocence;  whereas, 
if  I  bury  him  privately,  there  will 
lie  nobody  to  blab,  as  nobody 
will  see  it.  And,  truly,  between 
the  scaffold  and  a  full  coffer  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  choose.  Eureka  !  I 
have  found  what  I  have  been  so  long 
hunting  after:  I  have  found  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stone,  without  the  help  of 
my  cursed  crucibles  and  my  smoky 
heintzel  ! 

With  a  dark  lantern,  he  set  out  on 
bis  way.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  thunder 
rolled  in  dreadful  peals;  but  he  nei¬ 
ther  felt  nor  heard  any  thing — his 
mind  was  full  of  Grimaldi’s  hoards. 
He  tried  his  kevs,  and  against  the 
iron  chest  he  directed  the  whole 
battery  of  his  bunch  :  in  it  he  found 
a  casket  full  of  gold  rings,  bracelets, 
jewels,  and  other  valuables;  and 
with  it  four  bags,  on  each  of  which 
he  read  with  transport  the  words — 
Three  thousand  ducats  in  gold.  lie 
trusted  implicitly  to  the  epigraph, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  all  was 
rightly  told. 

Quivering  with  jov,  he  seized  up¬ 
on  the  bags,  and  left  the  jewels 
behind,  as  there  was  a  chance  that 
they  might  betray  him.  He  care- 

*  The  name  of  a  chemical  furnace. 
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fully  replaced  every  thing  in  its  for¬ 
mer  state,  shut  again  every  lock,  and 
happily  came  back  to  his  house  with 
the  precious  burden,  without  being 
met  or  seen  by  any  one.  His  first 
care  w'as  to  put  his  four  bags  in  a 
place  of  security;  his  second,  to 
take  measures  for  the  interment  of 
the  deceased.  He  lifted  him  easily 
as  a  feather;  for  the  bare  touch 
of  his  bags  of  gold,  by  its  native 
energy,  imparted  to  him  a  strength 
which  astonished  himself.  Me  car¬ 
ried  Grimaldi  into  his  cellar,  dug  a 
deep  grave,  and  tumbled  him  in, 
with  all  his  keys  and  clothes.  This 
done,  he  filled  up  the  grave  with  so 
much  caution,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  that  the  earth  had  been 
opened. 

Some  days  after,  as  nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  Grimaldi,  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  ordered  his  house  and  his 
chamber  to  be  opened.  All  were 
surprised  at  not  meeting  with  the 
master,  but  much  more  at  not  find¬ 
ing  any  money  in  the  house. 

Three  months  elapsed  without  any 
tidings  of  Grimaldi,  either  as  dead 
or  alive.  As  soon  as  Fazio  perceived 
that  there  w;as  no  longer  any  talk 
about  bis  sudden  disappearance,  he, 
on  his  part,  began  to  let  fall  a  word 
or  two  concerning  his  chemical  dis¬ 
coveries.  Shortly  after  he  even 
spread  a  report  under-hand  about 
something  of  a  bar  of  gold.  People 
laughed  at  him  to  his  face,  as  they 
had  already  had  so  many  examples 
of  his  having  been  deceived  in  his 
operations.  But  Fazio,  for  this  time, 
stood  firm  to  his  assertions,  pru¬ 
dently  observed  a  certain  gradation 
in  his  discourses  and  exhibitions  of 
joy,  and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  talk 
of  a  journey  to  France  for  convert¬ 
ing  his  bar  into  current  coin. 

The  better  to  conceal  his  real 
design,  be  pretended  to  be  in  want 
of  cash  for  his  travelling  charges, 
and  borrowed  a  hundred  florins  on  a 
farm,  which  he  had  not  yet  sent  up 
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the  chimney.  Fifty  of  them  he  kept 
to  his  own  uses,  and  fifty  he  gave  to 
his  wife,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
her  of  his  speedy  return.  This  in¬ 
formation  threw  her  into  a  tremor. 
She  feared  it  was  the  ruin  of  his 
fortune  that  forced  Fazio  to  fly  his 
country :  she  never  expected  to  see 
him  again,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  being  shortlv  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  distress,  and  left 
forlorn,  with  two  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren,  destitute  of  bread.  She  beg¬ 
ged  and  conjured  him  not  to  travel; 
and  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
pathos,  that  Fazio  was  affected 

to  that  degree  as  no  longer  to  be 
©  © 

able  to  conceal  his  secret,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  resolution  to  keep  it  for 
life.  He  took  her  gently  by  the 
hand,  led  her  into  his  cabinet,  dis¬ 
closed  to  her  the  transaction  with 
Grimaldi,  and  shewed  her  his  golden 
treasure.  Dost  thou  now  enter¬ 
tain  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my 
ingot  of  gold?"  added  he,  with  a 
smile. 

She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  thank¬ 
ed,  and  flattered  him  as  much  as 
before  she  had  teazed  him  with  re¬ 
proaches  and  objections.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  pians  were  struck  out  of 
future  happiness  and  glory;  and 
preparations  for  his  departure  were 
made  with  all  speed. 

Fazio  proceeded  on  his  journey: 
he  placed  out  his  pieces  of  gold,  for 
which  he  got  good  bills  of  exchange 
on  an  eminent  banker  at  Pisa,  and 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  ingots  of  gold,  and  was 
already  set  out  on  his  return.  Va¬ 
lentina  shewed  the  letter  to  her  rela¬ 
tions  and  acquaintance,  and  to  all 
that  were  willing  to  see  it ;  and  every 
one  that  saw  it  was  filled  with  sur¬ 
prise.  The  majority  still  doubted 
of  the  reality  of  Fazio’s  good  for¬ 
tune,  when  he  arrived  in  person  at 
Pisa. 

-  He  appeared  with  a  triumphant 
air,  distributed  bis  embraces  on  the 


right  hand  and  the  left,  and  related 
the  success  with  which  his  chemical 
labours  had  been  crowned  to  all  the 
w  orld ;  not  forgetting  to  add,  that 
his  bars,  on  being  assayed,  turned 
out  to  be  the  purest  and  the  finest 
gold.  He  corroborated  the  verbal 
testimonies  of  his  good  fortune  by 
speaking  and  substantial  proofs,  and 
fetched  from  his  banker’s  nine  thou¬ 
sand  gold  dollars  in  specie  :  to  this 
kind  of  demonstration  no  objection 
could  be  made. 

There  wa,s  no  longer  any  need  for 
concealing  hi3  wealth,  and  therefore 
he  gave  scope  to  his  desires.  He 
redeemed  his  farm  from  the  mort¬ 
gage;  bought  himself  a  title  at 
Rome,  for  connecting  respect  and 
riches  together;  procured  also  a  mag¬ 
nificent  house  and  a  couple  of  estates, 
and  made  over  the  rest  of  his  money 
to  a  merchant  at  ten  per  cent. 

He  now  kept  two  footmen,  two 
maid-servants,  and,  according  to  the 
prevailing  mode  of  the  times,  tw7o 
saddle-horses,  one  for  himself  and 
the  other  for  his  wife.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  themselves  to  be  rich ;  a 
pleasure  that  is  far  more  sensibly  felt 
by  such  as  have  formerly  been  iri 
want.  Valentina,  who  was  now  a 
woman  of  too  much  consideration  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  the  house 
herself,  took  home  to  her,  with  the 
approbation  of  her  husband,  an  old 
and  very  ugly  relation,  with  her 
young  and  beautiful  daughter. 

Fazio  resolved  to  keep  a  mistress. 
He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of 
the  aged  relation :  she  was  called 
Adelaide,  and  w  as  in  the  age  of  love 
and  coquetry,  either  of  which  alone 
is  suflicient  to  lead  a  man  into  folly. 
Adelaide  lent  a  very  willing  ear  to 
the  overtures  made  by  Fazio,  and 
soon  entered  into  so  intimate  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  him  as  to  occasion 
a  disagreement  with  his  wife.  But, 
ere  Valentina  had  time  to  penetrafe 
the  secret,  or  to  convince  herself  of 
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her  husband’s  infidelity,  Fazio  had 
already  spent  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  his  dear  Adelaide. 

Valentina  was  jealous  of  her  rights 
to  the  last  punctilio,  and  it  grieved 
her  much  to  see  herself  under  the 
authority  of  an  usurper.  Discord 
broke  in  upon  their  conjugal  union. 
Valentina,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  became  sullen,  and 
Adelaide  imperious.  One  day  they 
quarrelled  so  violently,  that  Valen¬ 
tina  turned  the  old  housekeeper, 
with  her  daughter,  out  of  doors. 
Fazio,  on  returning  home,  took  this 
procedure  very  much  amiss  ;  grew 
so  much  the  fonder  of  Adelaide,  and 
hired  a  suitable  lodging  for  tier. 
Valentina,  who  was  very  violent  by 
nature,  could  no  longer  moderate 
her  fury. 

Fazio,  having  in  vain  tried  every 
method  to  pacify  or  to  deceive  her, 
retired  to  his  estate  in  the  Country, 
and  had  Adelaide  brought  to  him. 
This  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of 
Valentina,  who  in  her  jealousy  was 
more  like  a  fury  than  a  woman,  than 
she  meditated  the  most  horrid  re¬ 
venge.  Without  once  reflecting  on 
the  melancholy  consequences,  s fie 
resolved  to  impeach  her  husband, 
before  the  magistrate,  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Grimaldi.  She  put  her 
dreadful  scheme  in  execution  on  the 
spot;  and  Fazio,  who  was  dreaming 
away  delicious  moments  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  fair  one,  never  thought 
of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over 
bis  head. 

The  judge,  in  the  first  place,  exa¬ 
mined  into  the  circumstances  deli¬ 
vered  in  by  the  informant,  and  then 
dispatched  persons  to  dig  up  the 
ground  in  Fazio’s  cellar ;  where, 
finding  the  remains  of  Grimaldi’s 
body,  Fazio  was  seized  in  the  arms 
of  Adelaide,  and  carried  to  prison. 
At  first,  he  denied  the  charge;  but, 
on  being  confronted  with  his  wife, 
and  she  appearing  as  his  accuser,  lie 
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immediately  exclaimed,  “  Wretch  as 
thou  art!  had  I  loved  thee  less,  thou 
wouldstnot  have  been  entrusted  with 
my  secret ;  I  was  weak  from  my  love 
towards  thee,  and  thou  hast  brought 
me  hither.”  The  torture,  which  at 
that  time  was  so  dangerous  to  ac¬ 
cused  innocence,  extorted  from  Fazio 
a  confession  of  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  even  of  what  he  had  not.  He 
accused  himself  as  the  murderer  of 
Grimaldi,  although  he  was  not ;  and 
was  sentenced  to  forfeit  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  to  suffer  death  at  the 
place  of  public  execution. 

Valentina,  on  being  dismissed, 
would  have  returned  to  her  habita¬ 
tion  ;  but  was  not  a  little  surprised 

at  finding  it  beset  with  officers  of 
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justice,  who  had  even  turned  her 
children  out  of  it.  No  more  was 
wanting  than  this  fresh  misfortune 
for  completely  rendering  her  a  prey 
to  despair.  The  slings  of  conscience 
already  wrung  her  heart;  for,  her 
revenge  being  satiated,  she  had 
opened  her  eyes,  saw  the  rashness 
of  her  conduct  in  all  its  extent,  and 
had  a  fall  presentiment  of  her  future 
misery.  Pain  and  remorse  now  arose 
to  their  height.  In  frantic  mood, 
she  ran  about  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  implored  the  judge  to  set  free 
her  husband,  whom  she  herself  had 
delivered  up  to  the  executioner.  The 
sight  of  her  children  redoubled  the 
pangs  of  her  soul. 

Fazio,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
awaiting  his  deplorable  doom.  He 
was  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
along  the  principal  streets.  He  as¬ 
cended  the  scaffold  with  great  com¬ 
posure,  avouched  his  innocence,  and 
cursed  the  impetuous  jealousy  of  his 
wife.  He  was  executed;  and  his 
body,  according  to  custom,  was  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  scaffold,  as  a  terror  to 
the  beholders.  Rage  and  despair 
had  m  the  mean  time  transported 
Valentina  to  the  dreadfullest  of  all 
imaginable  deeds.  She  took  her  two 
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children  by  the  hand,  and  hurried 
them,  with  hasty  strides  and  conti- 
jnually  weeping,  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution.  She  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  who  made  way  for  her  to 
pass,  and  loaded  her  with  execra¬ 
tions. 

But  Valentina  was  deaf  to  all ; — 
she  reached  the  foot  of  the  bloody 
scaffold,  and  mounted  with  her 
children  the  fatal  steps,  as  though 
she  would  once  more  embrace  the 
body  of  her  spouse.  Valentina  led 
her  children  quite  up  to  the  bleeding 
corpse,  and  bade  them  embrace  their 
deceased  father.  At  this  doleful 
sight,  and  at  the  cries  of  the  poor 
children,  all  the  spectators  burst  out 
into  tears ;  when  suddenly  the  raging 
mother  plunged  a  dagger  into  the 
breast  of  one,  and  ran  upon  the  other, 
and  stretched  him  dead  beside  his 
dying  brother.  A  universal  burst  of 
horror  and  dismay  ascended  to  the 
skies !  The  populace  ran  to  lay  hold 
of  her — -but  already  she  had  stabbed 
herself  with  the  poignant,  and  fell 
lifeless  on  the  bodies  of  her  husband 
and  children. 

The  sight  of  the  two  murdered 
children  and  the  mother,  wallowing 
in  their  blood,  filled  all  that  were 
present  with  terror  and  detestation, 
it  was  as  if  the  whole  city  had  met 
with  some  general  calamity;  asto¬ 
nishment  and  dejection  took  hold  of 
every  mind  and  heart.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  roamed  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  gloomy  silence,  and  the 
crowd  was  incessantly  renewing  round 
the  scaffold  where  the  blood  of  the 
children  and  the  mother  was  mingling 
with  the  blood  of  the  innocent  fa¬ 
ther;  even  the  hardest  hearts  were 
melted  into  pity  and  compassion. 

The  judge,  affected  by  the  rela¬ 
tion,  granted  leave  to  the  family  to 
inter  the  bodies  of  the  father  and 
mother  in  a  place  without  the  walls: 
tlie  two  children  were  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine.  The  tra- 
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dition  of  this  melancholy  event  has 
been  preserved  at  Pisa  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  still  related  there  with, 
visible  concern. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

SIR, 

The  following  biographical  sketch 
of  the  hero  of  the  drama  called 
“John  Du  Bart/’  may  be  acceptable 
to  your  readers. 

Jean  Barth,  born  at  Dunkirk  in 
the  year  l65 1 ,  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
fisherman  ;  but  the  Chevalier  Four- 
bin,  his  companion  and  rivai  in  glory, 
who  joined  to  the  advantages  of  a 
noble  birth  and  polished  education 
the  intrepidity  of  Jean  Barth,  intro¬ 
duced  him  at  Versailles  in  K39I; 
The  courtiers,  on  the  occasion,  said 
one  to  another,  **  Let  us  go  see  this 
bear  which  the  Chevalier  de  Fourbin 
is  leading  about but  the  king  re¬ 
ceived  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  Seeing  him  one  day  in  the 
gallery,  he  called  him  to  him,  and 
told  him,  in  a  polite  manner,  “  Jean 
Barth,  I  have  just  appointed  you  a 
commodore.”  —  “  Sire,  you  have 
done  well  1”  replied  the  sailor.  The 
courtiers  burst  into  loud  laughter  at 
this  sample  of  rude  naivete ,  which* 
according  to  their  interpretation,  in¬ 
dicated  both  stupidity  and  vanity  : 
but  the  king  observed  to  them, 
"  You  have  not  comprehended  Jean 
Barth ;  his  answer  is  that  of  a  man 
w  ho  is  sensible  of  his  own  worth,  and 
is  resolved  to  give  me  fresh  proofs 
of  it.” 

Jean  Barth  soon  justified  the  mo¬ 
narches  confidence:  before  this  time 
he  only  shewed  the  indefatigable 
bravery  of  a  captain  of  a  privateer  L 
but  he  soon  signalised  his  courage  in 
more  useful  actions.  Thirty-two 
ships  of  the  line,  English  and  Dutch* 
were  then  blockading  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk :  Jean  Barth  sallied  out 
with  seven  frigates,  and  on  the  foi- 
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lowing  dav  made  himself  master  of 
four  English  ships,  richly  laden, 
bound  for  Russia.  In  the  course  of 
that  year,  he  burned  more  than 
eighty  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
made  a  descent  near  Newcastle,  ra¬ 
vaged  all  the  country  round  about, 
and  returned  to  Dunkirk  with  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  80,000/.  sterling. 
He  again  sallied  out  before  the  end 
of  the  year  l6'92,  with  three  sail  of 
the  line  ;  met  the  Dutch  Baltic  fleet 
laden  with  corn,  attacked  and  routed 
the  convoy  which  escorted  it,  and 
took  sixteen  merchant-vessels.  In 
1693,  Jean  Barth,  then  captain  of 
the  Gorieux,  of  guns,  was  under 
the  command  of  the  Marshal  de 
Tourville,  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Lagos;  on  which  day  the  French  re¬ 
venged  the  disasters  at  La  Hogue  on 
the  squadron  of  English  merchant- 
vessels,  which  had  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land  for  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 
Eighty-seven  merchant-vessels,  with 
many  ships  of  war,  were  taken  or 
burned ;  and  the  loss  of  the  allies  on 
that  occasion  was  valued  at  above  a 
million  sterling.  Jean  Barth,  having 
separated  himself  from  his  division, 
drove  on  shore,  near  Faro,  six  Dutch 
vessels,  richly  laden,  which  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames. 

The  following  year  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  successes  of  a  more  useful 
kind.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  grain 
in  France:  Jean  Barth,  in  spite  of 
the  vigilance  of  the  English,  first 
enabled  a  considerable  fleet  laden 
with  grain  to  enter  Dunkirk.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  meet  a  still 
more  considerable  fleet,  which  was 
conveying  to  France  corn  from  Den¬ 
mark  and  Poland.  Rear-Admirai 
Hyde,  commanding  eight  ships  of 
war,  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
convoy ;  he  had  already  arrived  oft 
the  Texel,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  Dutch  ports.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost :  Jean  Barth, 
although  he  had  no  more  than  six 
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vessels,  and  of  inferior  rates  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  without  he¬ 
sitation  ;  took  the  rear-admiral’s  ship 
by  boarding,  also  two  other  ves¬ 
sels  of  war,  and  brought  back  the 
whole  fleet  of  merchantmen  into 
Dunkirk.  This  brilliant  action  ob¬ 
tained  him  letters  of  noblesse. 

In  the  year  1696,  having  once  more 
deceived  the  English,  who  were 
waiting  tor  him  outside  the  port  with 
a  squadron  three  times  as  strong  as 
that  which  he  commanded,  he  met 
the  Dutch  Baltic  fleet,  amounting  to 
110  sail,  and  protected  by  five  fri¬ 
gates.  The  escort  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  together  with 
forty  of  the  ships;  but  thirteen  Dutch 
ships  of  the  line  having  made  their 
appearance  at  the  time  when  Jean 
Barth  was  conveying  his  prizes  to 
Dunkirk,  he  was  obliged  to  burn  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  he  him¬ 
self  escaped  to  avoid  an  unequal 
combat. 

Peace  alone  could  interrupt  the 
labours  of  this  celebrated  mariner; 
— it  was  concluded  at  Rvswick ; 
and  Jean  Barth  passed  his  last  years 
at  Dunkirk,  where  he  died  of  a 
pleurisy,  the  27th  of  April,  1702,  at 
the  moment  when  the  war  about  the 
Spanish  succession  was  commencing, 
which  would  have  opened  a  fresh 
career  for  his  courage  and  experi¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  said  of  Jean 
Barth,  that  he  was  good  for  nothing 
baton  board  his  own  ship  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  was  only  fit  to  command 
a  single  vessel,  and  that  he  was  more 
qualified  for  a  bold  action  than  a 
project  of  considerable  extent.  The 
second  part  of  this  assertion  appears 
just  enough  ;  the  first  is  contradicted 
by  facts:  for  it  was  with  squadrons  of 
six  or  eight  vessels  that  Jean  Barth  , 
accomplished  his  most  glorious  enter¬ 
prises,  and  that  he  frequently  shewed 
as  much  prudence  in  the  combi 
nation  of  his  plans,  as  intrepidity 
in  the  execution  of  them.  .  . 
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A  Narrative  of  the  Events  which 

HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  FRANCE,  from 
the  Landing  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
oh  the's4«st  of  March,  181.5,  till  the 
Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,  with  an 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  Society 
and  Public  Opinion.  By  Helen  Maria 
Williams. 

jOTELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS  is 
a  name  of  no  ordinary  cele¬ 
brity.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
cause  of  freedom  was  a  popular 
cause  in  Britain,  she  stood  forth  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  advocates  of 
the  French  nation,  then  struggling 
for  the  preservation  of  its  new-born 
liberty.  Her  talents  were  consider¬ 
able  ;  but  the  chief  trait  of  her 
writings  was  an  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  young  republic,  which  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  the  admiration  of  all 
the  friends  of  freedom,  and  esta¬ 
blished  her  literary  reputation  both 
in  London  and  Paris.  Circumstances 
induced  her  to  fix  her  residence 
abroad,  principally  in  the  French 
metropolis ;  and  she  has  thus  been  a 
near  and  observant  spectator  of  the 
whole  wonderful  drama  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  the  first 
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drawing-up  of  the  curtain  to  the 
scenes  which  at  this  moment  are 
acting.  As  we  were  aware  that  the 
sphere  in  which  this  lady  has  long 
moved  in  Paris,  was  one  which  af¬ 
forded  her  the  most  ample  means  of 
acquiring  information  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  public  interest,  as  well  as 
of  studying  the  various  characters 
who  have  figured  in  the  annals  of 
that  metropolis,  we  anticipated  a 
more  than  common  literary  treat  in 
the  perusal  of  a  work  so  admirably 
adapted  to  her  talents  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Among  other  excitements  of 
our  curiosity  on  this  occasion,  not 
the  least  was  an  anxiety  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  Helen  Maria  Williams 
respecting  liberty  in  the  present  crisis 
of  France;  remembering,  as  we 
well  do,  what  were  her  sentiments 
in  the  days  of  her  youthful  enthu¬ 
siasm  ! 

Her  enmity  towards  Napoleon  we 
were  previously  acquainted  with; 
and  we  naturally  attributed  that 
hostility  to  the  regrets  which  she 
must  have  felt  at  beholding  the  de¬ 
feats  of  the  virtuous  efforts  of  the 
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French  nation  to  establish  for  them¬ 
selves  a  free  government,  through 
that  general’s  criminal  ambition ; 
who,  when  the  combined  attacks  of 
many  hostile  powers  compelled  his 
countrymen  to  trust  to  his  magnani¬ 
mity  as  a  military  chief,  protected 
them,  indeed,  from  the  yoke  of  fo¬ 
reign  invaders,  but,  unhappily  for 
France  and  for  mankind,  wanted  the 
virtue  of  a  Washington  to  im¬ 
part  that  freedom  which  victory  had 
enabled  him  to  bestow  1  We  there¬ 
fore  were  prepared  to  find  in  her 
“  Narrative”  some  ebullition  of 
triumph  at  the  destruction  of  a 
tyranny  she  abhorred;  but  we  were 
not  prepared  for  a  surprise  so 
astounding  as  an  exhortation,  from 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  to  the 
people  of  France  to  rally  round 
a  throne  erected  on  the  points  of 
foreign  bayonets,  and  veiled  by 
the  draperies  of  superstition,  as  if  it 
possessed  divinity.  That  there  are 
individuals,  Protestants  too,  and  per¬ 
sons  of  the  very  best  intentions  to¬ 
wards  their  fellow-creatures,  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  France,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  that  the  cause 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  should  be  cherished  and 
supported  by  all  possible  means,  we 
have  had  too  many  melancholy 
proofs  to  permit  our  doubts  of  the 
contrary ;  but  that  we  should  have 
lived  to  witness  such  a  conviction 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  amazes  us  so  much, 
that  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  senses  ! 

But,  though  wre  arraign  this  lady 
for  what  we  dare  not  conceal  to  us 
appears,  at  least,  an  approximation 
to  apostacy ;  yet,  with  infinitely 
more  pleasure,  we  bear  testimony  to 
the  unabated  vigour  of  her  talents. 
They  who  have  a  recollection  of  her 
earliest  productions,  will  recognise 


in  the  following  extracts  the  same 
spirit  and  vivacity  of  composition 
with  which  they  have  before  been 
charmed  ;  and  those  of  our  readers  to 
whom  that  charm  is  newr,  will  be  as 
much  delighted  with  the  style  of  the 
writer,  as  entertained  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  affords  them. 

In  justification  of  her  anti-Bona¬ 
partism ,  Miss  Williams,  in  the  first 
of  the  letters  which  compose  the 
Narrative,  replies  thus — 

“  You  write  to  me  in  something 
like  italics,  as  if,  to  give  force  to  re¬ 
proof,  4  you  ivere  a  Bonapartist/  I 
shall  answer  this  accusation,  by 
pleading  guilty.  Yes,  I  admired 
Bonaparte ;  I  admired  also  the  French 
revolution.  To  mv  then  youthful 
imagination,  the  day-star  of  Liberty 
seemed  td  rise  on  the  vine-covered 
hills  of  France,  only  to  shed  bene-' 
dictions  on  humanity.  I  dreamt  of 
prison-doors  thrown  open — of  dun¬ 
geons  visited  by  the  light  of  day — - 
of  the  peasant  oppressed  no  longer — 
of  equal  rights,  equal  laws,  a  golden 
age,  in  which  all  that  lived  were  to 
be  happy.  But  how  soon  did  these 
beautiful  illusions  vanish,  and  ,this 
star  of  Liberty  set  in  blood  1  How 
just  was  the  reflection  of  Monsieur 
Gorani  at  the  time  of  revolutionary 
horrors,  ‘  Je  connaissais  les  grands, 
maisje  ne  connaissais  pas  les  petite / 
You,  however,  are  not  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  deny  that  Liberty 
was  formed  to  bless  and  dignify 
mankind,  because  she  has  fallen  on 
*  evil  days  and  evil  tongues/ 

“  When  Bonaparte  first  appeared 
on  the  political  horizon,  I  was  not 
cured  of  enthusiasm.  He  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  world,  as  fight¬ 
ing  the  battles  of  Liberty — and  by 
what  splendid  victories  did  he  main¬ 
tain  her  cause  in  Italy  !  What  mo¬ 
desty  in  his  demeanour,  when,  at  his 
return,  he  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Paris,  and  was  received  at  a 
public  audience  by  the  Directory ! 
As  he  passed  through  the  crowded 
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streets,  he  leaned  back  in  his  carri¬ 
age,  and  seemed  to  shrink  from  those 
acclamations  which  were  then  the 
voluntary  offering  of  the  heart,  and 
were  such  as  he  has  since  been  un¬ 
able,  with  all  his  power,  to  purchase. 
I  saw  him  decline  placing  himself  in 
the  chair  of  state  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  and  seemed  as  if 
he  wished  to  escape  from  the  general 
bursts  of  applause. 

<(  Even  the  events  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  although  somewhat  mys¬ 
terious,  were  insufficient  to  shake  my 
credulity.  He  had  dissolved  with 
violence  the  national  representation  ; 
but  it  was  only  to  repress  the  Jaco¬ 
bins,  and  prevent  the  return  of  ter¬ 
rorism.  When  he  was  named  first 
consul,  1  believed  that  Liberty  was 
about  to  flourish  fair  under  his  au¬ 
spices,  and  that  France  w^as  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  great  and  happy.  It 
seemed  as  if,  in  a  better  sense,  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  that  ‘  the 
world  was  made  for  Caesar/  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  Revolution  had 
combined  to  effect  his  elevation. 
The  nation  was  wearied  of  the  great 
experiment  it  had  made  in  politics, 
and  for  which  it  had  paid  so  dear. 
The  cruel  abuses  of  liberty,  the  hor¬ 
rible  outrages  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
were  still  present  to  every  memory, 
and  even  the  republicans  themselves 
despaired  of  a  republic.  The  na¬ 
tion,  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  wrongs  it  had  inflicted  on  the 
race  of  its  kings,  in  despair  of  im¬ 
punity,  added  to  its  offences  a  new 
injustice;  and,  believing  that  the 
Bourbons  would  never  forget  the 
past,  wished  to  separate  them  for 
ever  from  the  future. 

“  In  this  situation  of  things,  and 
in  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind, 
Bonaparte  took  possession  of  the 
government.  He  had  so  noble  and 
so  marvellous  a  part  to  act,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  he  would  mar 
all  by  bis  performance.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  \yould 
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have  had  the  good  taste,  as  well  as 
morality,  to  avoid  the  beaten  track 
of  vulgar  and  ordinary  ambition; 
and  that  he  would  seek,  by  other 
paths,  the  prize  of  purer  glory.  He 
soon,  however,  cotrected  the  defect 
of  discernment  in  those  w  ho  had  thus} 
augured  of  his  genius  and  his  virtue. 
The  rapid  successive  gradations  to 
the  consulate  for  life,  and  thence  to 
the  imperial  purple,  dispelled  ail 
illusion,  and  displayed  the  undis¬ 
guised  truth. 

‘  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Gla¬ 
nds,  all !’ 

u  Thus  ends  my  confession :  and, 
passing  over  the  memorable  interval 
of  time  since  the  coronation  of  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Great,  by  Pope  Pius  the 
Seventh,  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  let  me  lead  you 
towards  the  little  vessel  on  which 
Bonaparte  lately  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Juan.” 

Such  a  candid  confession,  who  can 
fail  to  admire !  such  an  enthusiast, 
who  would  not  pardon  J  Yet,  within 
six  pages  of  this  acknowledgment  of 
her  own  errors  of  judgment,  arising 
from  enthusiasm,  how  severely  does 
Miss  Williams  speak  of  one,  who, 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  acted  from  an  enthusiasm 
as  genuine  and  disinterested  as  her 
own !  The  conduct  of  that  mis¬ 
guided,  but  gallant  youth,  La  Be¬ 
doyere,  is  thus  detailed  : 

“  The  seventh  regiment  of  the 
line,  commanded  by  Colonel  La 
Bedoyere,  had  marched  out,  and 
joined  Bonaparte  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Vizille  and  Grenoble.  Thus 
M.  de  la  Bedoyere  was  the  first 
officer  w  ho  submitted  to  the  invader, 
and  may  boast  the  pre-eminence  in 
treason.  Madame  de  la  Bedoyere, 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family, 
was  so  affected  at  her  husband's 
treachery,  that,  taking  her  children 
with  her,  she  forsook  his  house,  fled 
to  her  relations,  and  left  him  to  en- 
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joy  alone  his  guilty  triumph.” 
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How  much  more  dignified  was  the 
laconic  reproof  of  Massena  to  this 
unfortunate  young  soldier  on  a  strik¬ 
ing  occasion,  mentioned  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  another  part  of  her  work. 

“  The  ordinary  gravity  of  this 
house  (the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which 
was  then  in  debate  on  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon)  was  also  interrupted 
by  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  La 
Bedoy£re,  the  first  officer  who  had 
joined  him  on  his  landing,  aud  had 
delivered  up  Grenoble.  Some  he¬ 
sitation  in  the  house  had  been  dis¬ 
cerned  by  him,  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  exacted  in  Napoleon’s  act  of 
abdication,  that  of  the  nomination 
of  young  Napoleon  as  emperor. 
*  If/  said  this  officer,  *  you  don’t 
acquiesce,  the  emperor  will  draw  his 
sword,  and  he  will  yet  be  unsparing 
of  blood.  The  nation  is  unworthy 
of  his  affection  towards  it/  The 
speech  of  this  raving  Seid  was  an¬ 
swered  calmly  by  Massena,  *  You 
are  much  too  young,  M.  le  Gene¬ 
ral/ 

yilE  INTERVIEW  OF  THE  DEPUTATION 

WITH  BONAPARTE,  ON  IIIS  ABDICA¬ 
TION. 

“  It  w;as  an  interesting  spectacle, 
said  one  of  the  deputation  to  me,  to 
behold  those  nine  representatives  of 
the  people,  invested  only  with  the 
force  of  public  opinion  and  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  assembly,  entering  the 
palace  of  this  man,  against  whom  a 
million  of  soldiers  were  in  arms,  who 
had  given  orders  to  all  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  continent,  who  still 
commanded  the  French  armies,  the 
gua  rd  which  surrounded  him,  and 
a  numerous  party  in  theFauxbourgs, 
to  announce  to  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  emperor,  and  that  the  nation 
resumed  the  government.  Me  re¬ 
ceived  the  deputation,  surrounded 
by  all  the  great  officers  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  and  those  of  his  guard,  with 
all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  imperial 
dignity  of  which  he  was  about  to  be 
deprived.  His  figure  and  deport¬ 


ment  were  calm ;  he  said,  that  a 
great  disaster  had  happened,  but 
that  the  territory  was  yet  untouched; 
he  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  which  he 
made,  at  the  desire  of  the  chamber, 
to  public  circumstances,  and  to  his 
tenderness  for  his  son.  The  presi¬ 
dent  observed  to  him,  in  a  respectful 
tone,  that  the  assembly,  whose  de¬ 
cree  he  had  just  read,  had  not  deli¬ 
berated  on  that  part  of  his  message, 
but  that  he  would  render  an  account 
of  his  majesty’s  observations.  ‘  I 
thought  so/ said  Bonaparte  aside,  to 
his  brother,  ‘  I  did  not  suppose  they 
could  do  it/  but  resuming,  he  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  Tell  the  assembly  that  I 
recommend  to  it  my  son/  The  de¬ 
putation  withdrew,  still  observing  the 
most  respectful  ceremonies. 

ENTRANCE  OF  THE  ALLIES  INTO  PARIS. 

u  The  first  attack  made  by  the 
allied  armies  was  to  the  north  of 
Paris,  and  w'as  confined  to  skir¬ 
mishes  and  distant  cannonade.  At 
three  in  the  morning,  on  the  30th 
June,  I  was  awakened  by  the  first 
roar  of  cannon ;  not,  as  it  is  usually 
heard  in  populous  cities,  the  sign  of 
victory,  the  symbol  of  public  festi¬ 
vity — but  the  harbinger  of  woe,  the 
messenger  of  death.  The  first  can¬ 
non  was  fired  from  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  which  nearly  front  my 
window.  I  arose  immediately.  What 
contrasts  the  scene  presented,  and 
what  dissonant  sounds  struck  my 
ear!  The  sky  w as  tinged  with  the 
first  soft  colours  of  the  morning,  and 
the  hills  and  gardens  covered  with 
the  freshest  verdure,  except  where 
the  Butte  of  Chaumont  on  the  right, 
and  the  heights  of  Montmartre  on 
the  left,  presented  their  formidable 
artillery,  which  was  at  that  moment 
pouring  forth  its  horrible  contents ; 
while,  at  intervals  of  silence,  the 
note  of  earliest  birds  floated  along 
the  air,  and  seemed  to  reproach 
mankind  for  this  disturbance  of  na¬ 
ture.  Strongly  impressed  with  the 
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events  of  the  last  year,  I  was  too 
much  alarmed  at  the  probable  events 
of  the  present.  On  the  30th  March, 

1814,  I  had  been  awakened  also,  at 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  by  the  roar 
of  cannon  placed  on  the  very  same 
theatre,  that  of  the  hills  which  over¬ 
look  my  windows.  The  cannonade 
on  that  day  was  long,  loud,  and 
tremendous.  The  vollies  of  artillery 
were  almost  incessant  during  twelve 
hours.  Shells  had  torn  up  the  gar¬ 
dens  around  us  ;  and  our  only  refuge 
was  to  retire  behind  the  walls  of  the 
house,  which  we  hoped  were  too 
thick  for  cannon-balls  to  penetrate. 
That  day  had  indeed  been  awful  till, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  the  capitulation 
being  announced,  the  tumult  of 
battle  gave  place  to  the  sounds  of 
music;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  army,  and  those  of  the 
allies,  joined  the  nymphs  of  the 
Fauxbourg  in  the  sprightly  dance — 
forgetful,  alas !  of  their  fallen  com¬ 
rades. 

“  The  attack  on  the  30th  June, 

1815,  was  far  less  formidable.  It 
was  chiefly  confined  to  musketry, 
and  slackened  very  sensibly  at  six  in 
the  morning.  Notwithstanding  the 
fortifications  on  the  heights,  the  city 
might  have  been  entered  on  this  side, 
but  the  slaughter  must  have  been 
excessive ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  who  knew  well  the  ground 
around  Paris,  made  himself  master 
of  the  best  positions  ;  and,  no  longer 
attempting  an  entrance  on  the  north, 
the  allied  army  drew  off  by  the 
river,  towards  Neuilly  and  St.  Ger¬ 
main. 

“  The  musketry,  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis, 
ceased  altogether  at  about  three  in 
the  afternoon.  I  then  went  on  the 
Boulevards;  all  the  gay  shops  that 
enliven  that  brilliant  walk  were 
closely  shut  up ;  and  what  sinister 
presages  might  be  read  in  every  vi¬ 
sage  of  the  crowd  !  On  examining 
the  hostile  passions  pourtrayed  in 


every  countenance,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  assembled  multitudes  waited  only 
the  signal  for  civil  war.  We  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  treading  on  a  mine 
ready  to  receive  the  spark  of  explo¬ 
sion.  The  swarms  of  the  Fauxbourgs 
St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  Mere 
let  loose.  They  had  taken  no  part 
in  public  events,  since  their  time  of 
active  citizenship  in  the  days  of  ter¬ 
ror  ;  but  their  dormant  patriotism 
was  now  awakened,  bribed,  or 
whipped  up,  and  they  issued  from 
their  retreats  with  the  hope  of  being 
active  in  some  extraordinary  scene. 
Many  *  a  smith  was  there,  swallow¬ 
ing  a  tayl  Jr’s  news/  Some  of  the 
figures  in  the  group  were  Les  Forts  * 
de  la  Halle,— corn  and  coal  porters. 
They  had  formed  a  part  of  the  fe¬ 
derative  deputation  of  the  two  Faux¬ 
bourgs  to  the  emperor,  of  late  styled 
‘  l’Empereur  de  la  Canaille/  and 
offered  their  military  services.  The 
emperor,  on  account  of  their  enor¬ 
mous  round  white  and  black  hats, 
had  pleasantly  named  them  ses  mons- 
quetaires  noirs  et  b lanes.  These 

groups  were  composed  of  women  as 
well  as  men,  for  nothing  ever  passes 
in  Paris,  great  or  minute,  without 
the  interference  of  women;  arid  some 
might  have  claimed  the  palm  from 
the  other  sex,  in  clamour  and  voci¬ 
feration. 

“The  French  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  the  minister  of  war,  had 
taken  his  head-quarters  at  La  Vil- 
lelte,  just  without  the  walls  of  Paris. 
From  thence,  as  the  military  business 
of  the  preceding  day  was  of  no  great 
importance,  a  correspondence  was 
established  by  the  minister  and  his 
staff*  with  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  by  himself  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  PRUSSIAN  OFFICER. 

“  The  Parisians  themselves  re¬ 
ceived  occasional  lessons  from  these 
invaders.  An  old  countess,  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  welcomed 
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with  politeness  a  Prussian  officer  who 
was  quartered  on  her  house.  In¬ 
vited  to  dinner  at  the  usual  time,  he 
ordered  that  it  might  be  ready  at  an 
earlier  hour,  having  asked  some  bro¬ 
ther  officers  to  dine  with  him;  and 
throwing  himself  at  the  same  time 
with  his  dirty  boots  on  one  of  the 
blue  silk  canopies.  He  went  out, 
and  returned  alone.  The  dinner 
was  served.  He  found  the  first 
course  detestable,  and  threw  the  suc¬ 
cessive  plates  to  which  he  was  helped 
on  the  floor.  Shewn  to  his  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  second  story,  he  re- 
fused  to  occupy  them,  and  ordered 
those  of  the  first  floor  to  be  prepared 
for  him,  though  told  that  they  were 
inhabited  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  After  committing  a  number 
of  other  extravagancies,  such  as 
smoking  in  the  lady’s  boudoir,  he 
took  possession  of  her  chamber.  His 
servants  and  dogs  having  retired  to 
the  apartments  prepared  for  their 
master,  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
obliged  to  accommodate  herself  with 
a  room  in  the  attic  story.  The  next 
morning  she  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  officer;  which  she  did  with 
trembling,  expecting  to  receive  some 
new  insult  or  humiliation.  The 
countess  was  astonished  at  her  re¬ 
ception.  The  Prussian  led  her  gal¬ 
lantly  to  a  seat,  and  placed  himself 
beside  her.  ‘  You  have,  no  doubt, 
madam/  he  said,  4  been  shocked  at 
my  behaviour  in  your  house.  I 
marked  your  astonishment  at  my  in¬ 
solence  in  spoiling  your  siik  furni¬ 
ture,  scattering  fragments  of  your 
viands  on  the  floor,  smoking  in  jour 
boudoir,  turning  you  out  of  your 
apartments,  and  other  extravagan¬ 
cies.  You,  no  doubt,  thought  me  a 
barbarian/  The  countess  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  deny  the  allegation. 

‘  Madam,  you  have  a  son  in  Prussia  V 
She  started,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears;  ‘  I  had  a  son,  sir,  but  1  fear 
he  lias  perished.’ — 4  Do  you  recog¬ 
nise  this  writing said  the  officer, 


shewing  her  the  <$over  of  a  letter.-— 
4  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  last  letter  l  wrote 
to  my  son ;  I  have  received  no  an¬ 
swer.’ — 4  Madam,  I  am  no  barbarian ; 
I  have  acted  a  part,  and  fulfilled  a 
duty  enforced  on  me  by  filial  tender¬ 
ness.  I  almost  hate  myself  for 
having  acted  it  so  well.  What  I 
have  made  you  suffer  for  these  last 
few'  hours,  your  son  inflicted  on  my 
palsied  mother  for  several  months. 
I  will  distress  you  no  longer — your 
son  is  alive — In  one  of  the  last  skir¬ 
mishes  he  was  wounded  dangerously 
— I  saved  him  from  the  fury  of  onr 
soldiers— -My  mother  provided  for 
his  safety — You  vVill  soon  receive 
him  to  your  arms.  Adieu,  madam ; 
1  quit  your  house :  I  have  preserved 
your  son,  and  I  have  avenged  my 
mother/ 

FUNERAL  OF  A  YOUNG  SCOTCH 
SOLDIER. 

44  While  I  w  as  one  day  observing 
the  occupations  of  the  busy  camp, 
an  epitome  of  the  busy  world,  I 
heard  at  a  little  distance  approaching 
music;  the  sounds  were  slow  and 
splemn.  I  soon  perceived  a  funeral 
procession  advancing  towards  us  :  it 
was  the  burial  of  a  young  Scotch 
soldier;  his  sword,  and  hat,  with  a 
band  of  Scotch  plaid,  which  con¬ 
jured  up  many  a  recollection  in  my 
mind,  were  placed  upon  his  coffin, 
which  was  borne  along  by  his  com¬ 
rades,  of  whom  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  preceded  and  followed  their 
dead  companion.  The  band  of  the 
regiment  played  the  music  of  the 
104th  Psalm  ;  and  two  drums,  with 
a  deep,  continued,  rolling  sound, 
formed  the  base.  As  the  procession 
passed,  the  noisy  camp  became  sud¬ 
denly  still  ;  every  soldier  uncovered 
his  head,  and  those  on  duty  at  the 
posts  presented  their  arms.  1  saw 
some  of  those  brave  fellows  wipe 
their  eyes.  This  was  not  the  mo¬ 
ment  w  hen  the  soldier,  in  the  fury  of 
battle,  rushes  on  death,  as  if  it  were 
some  new  transport  to  die— -careless 
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of  himself*  and  scorning  even  to  la¬ 
ment  his  friend :  this  was  the  calm 
hoar  of  milder  emotion,  and  the 
heart  had  leisure  to  feel — this  was 
death,  but  not  under  the  form  in 
which  the  brave  are  accustomed  to 
despise  it.  They  were  going,  in  a 
foreign  land,  to  render  the  last  duties 
to  their  comrade,  w  ho  would  see  his 
home  no  more  !  I  figured  to  myself 
the  poor  dying  young  man,  recol¬ 
lecting,  perhaps,  in  his  latest  mo¬ 
ments,  his  cottage  at  the  foot  of  a 
Scotch  mountain,  and  lamenting  that 
he  was  going  to  be  laid  at  such  sad 
distance  from  what  Ossian  calls 
*  the  rock  of  his  rest/  I  followed 
him  to  his  grave  in  the  church-yard 
of  Neuilly ;  and  listened  with  emo¬ 
tion  to  the  burial-service,  whiclrw’as  j 
read  by  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment, 
in  English.  After  a  long  lapse  of 
time  passed  in  a  foreign  country, 
who  can  hear,  unmoved,  a  religious 
ceremony  performed  in  that  language 
in  which  the  first  prayer  of  child¬ 
hood  has  been  uttered,  and  the  first 
feeling  of  devotion  impressed  upon 
the  heart/’ 

HirtoricalMemoirr  of  my  ownTime. 

By  Sir  Nathaniel  Win.  Wraxall,  bart. 

2  vols. 

( Continued  from  page  306.) 

The  fund  of  entertaining  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  these  volumes 
would  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
materials  for  several  numbers  of  our 
Cabinet.  The  multiplicity  of  other 
novelties,  however,  crow  d  upon  us  so 
rapidly,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
close  our  selection  from  Sir  Natha¬ 
niel’s  work  in  the  present  number. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MURDER. 

“  The  vicinity  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  Papal  territories,  and  the  ease 
with  which  malefactors  of  both 
countries  respectively  gained  an  asy¬ 
lum,  by  passing  the  frontiers,  opened 
another  door  to  the  commission  of 
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the  most  flagitious  acts.  Conversing 
one  day,  at  Portici,  on  this  subject 
with  Lady  Hamilton,  she  related  to 
me  the  following  story,  which  l  shall 
endeavour  to  give  in  her  own  ivords. 

*  About  the  year  1743,  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Ogilvie,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  who  practised  surgery  with 
great  reputation  at  Rome,  and  who 
resided  not  far  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  in  that  city,  being  in  bed, 
w7as  called  up  to  attend  some  strangers 
who  demanded  bis  professional  as¬ 
sistance.  They  stopped  before  his 
house,  in  a  coach  ;  and,  on  his  going 
to  the  door,  he  found  two  men 
masked,  by  w  hom  he  was  desired  to 
accompany  them  immediately,  as  the 
case  which  brought  them  admitted 
of  no  delay,  and  not  to  omit  taking 
with  him  his  lancets.  He  compile  1, 
and  got  into  the  coach ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  quitted  the  street  in 
which  he  resided,  than  they  informed 
him  that  he  must  submit  to  have  his 
eyes  bandaged  ;  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  about  to  conduct  him  be¬ 
ing  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  name  and 
place  of  abode  it  was  indispensible 
to  conceal.  To  this  requisition  he 
likewise  submitted  ;  and,  after  driv¬ 
ing  through  a  number  of  streets,  ap¬ 
parently  with  a  view  to  prevent  his 
forming  any  accurate  idea  of  the  part 
of  the  city  to  w  hich  he  was  con¬ 
ducted,  the  carriage  at  length  stop¬ 
ped.  The  two  gentlemen,  his  com¬ 
panions,  then  alighting,  and  each 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  conducted 
him  into  a  house.  Ascending  a  nar¬ 
row  staircase,  they  entered  an  apart¬ 
ment,  where  he  was  released  from 
the  bandage  tied  over  his  eyes.  One 
of  them  next  acquainted  him,  that, 
it  being  necessary  to  put  out  of  life  a 
lady  who  had  dishonoured  her  fa¬ 
mily,  they  had  chosen  him  to  per¬ 
form  the  office,  knowing  his  profes¬ 
sional  skill ;  that  he  would  find  her 
in  the  adjoining  chamber,  prepared 
to  submit  to  her  fate ;  and  that  lie 
must  open  her  veins  w  it  It  as  much 
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|  ed  the  body,  in  order  to  ascertain 


expedition  as  possible  :  a  service,  for 
*  the  execution  of  which  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  liberal  recompence. 

“  Ogilvie  at  first  peremptorily 
refused  to  commit  an  act  so  highly 
repugnant  to  his  feelings:  but  the 
two  strangers  assured  him,  with  so¬ 
lemn  denunciations  of  vengeance, 
that  his  refusal  could  only  prove 
fatal  to  himself,  without  affording 
tiie  slightest  assistance  to  the  object 
of  his  compassion ;  that  her  doom 
was  irrevocable:  and  that,  unless 
he  chose  to  participate  a  similar  fate, 
he  must  submit  to  execute  the  office 
imposed  on  him.  Thus  situated,  and 
finding  all  entreaty  or  remonstrance 
vain,  he  entered  the  room,  where  he 
found  a  lady,  of  a  most  interesting 
figure  and  appearance,  apparently  in 
the  bloom  of  youth.  She  was  ha¬ 
bited  in  a  loose  undress ;  and,  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  a  female  at¬ 
tendant  placed  before  her  a  large 
tub  filled  with  warm  water,  in  which 
she  immersed  her  legs.  Far  from 
opposing  any  impediment  to  the  act 
which  she  knew  he  was  sent  to  per¬ 
form,  the  lady  assured  him  of  her 
perfect  resignation ;  entreating  him 
to  put  the  sentence  passed  on  her 
into  execution,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  She  added,  that  she  was 
well  aware  no  pardon  could  be  hoped 
for  from  those  who  had  devoted  her 
to  death,  which  alone  could  expiate 
her  trespass  ;  felicitating  herself  that 
his  humanity  would  abbreviate  her 
sufferings,  and  soon  terminate  their 
duration. 

“  After  a  short  conflict  with  his 
own  mind,  perceiving  no  means  of 
extrication  or  of  escape,  either  for 
the  lady  or  for  himself;  being  more¬ 
over  urged  to  expedite  his  work  by 
the  two  persons  without,  who,  im¬ 
patient  at  his  reluctance,  threatened 
to  exercise  violence  on  him  if  he 
procrastinated,  Ogilvie  took  out  his 
lancet,  opened  her  veins,  and  bled 
her  to  death  in  a  short  time.  The 
gentlemen,  having  carefully  exainiu- 


that  she  was  no  more,  after  express¬ 
ing  their  satisfaction,  offered  him  a 
purse  of  zechins,  as  a  remuneration; 
but  he  declined  all  recompence,  only 
requesting  to  be  conveyed  from  a 
scene  on  which  he  could  not  reflect 
without  horror.  With  this  entreaty 
they  complied ;  and,  having  again 
applied  a  bandage  to  his  eyes,  they 
led  him  down  the  same  staircase,  to 
the  carriage :  but,  it  being  narrow, 
in  descending  the  steps,  he  contrived 
to  leave  on  one  or  both  of  the  walls, 
unperceived  by  his  conductors,  the 
marks  of  his  fingers,  which  were  stain¬ 
ed  with  blood.  After  observing  pre¬ 
cautions  similar  to  those  used  in 

bringing  him  thither  from  his  own 
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house,  he  was  conducted  home ; 
and,  at  parting,  the,  two  masques 
charged  him,  if  he  valued  his  life, 
never  to  divulge,  and  if  possible 
never  to  think  of,  the  past  transac¬ 
tion.  They  added,  that  if  he  should 
embrace  any  measures  with  a  view 
to  render  it  public,  or  to  set  on  foot 
an  inquiry  into  it,  he  should  be  in¬ 
fallibly  immolated  to  their  revenge. 
Having  finally  dismissed  him  at  his 
own  door,  they  drove  off,  leaving 
him  to  Iiis  reflections. 

“  On  the  subsequent  morning, 
after  great  irresolution,  he  deter¬ 
mined,  at  whatever  risk  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  not  to  participate,  by 
concealment,  so  enormous  a  crime. 
It  formed,  nevertheless,  a  delicate 
and  difficult  undertaking  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  charge ;  as  he  remained 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  place  to 
which  he  had  been  carried,  or  of  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  lady  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  life.  Without 
suffering  himself,  however,  to  be 
deterred  bv  these  considerations,  be 
waited  on  the  secretary  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Chamber,  and  acquainted  him 
with  every  particular ;  adding,  that, 
if  the  government  would  extend  to 
him  protection,  he  did  not  despair  of 
finding  the  house,  and  of  bringing  to 
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tight  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth  (Lamber- 
tini),  who  then  occupied  the  papal 
chair,  had  no  sooner  received  the 
information,  than  he  immediately 
commenced  the  most  active  measures 
for  discovering  the  offenders.  A 
guard  of  the  sbirri,  or  officers  of 
justice,  was  appointed  by  his  order 
to  accompany  Ogilyie ;  who,  judging 
from  circumstances  that  he  had  been 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
began  by  visiting  the  villas  scattered 
without  the  walls  of  that  metropolis. 
H  is  search  proved  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  villa  Papa  Julio, 
constructed  by  Pope  Julius  the  Third 
(del  Mont6),  he  there  found  the 
bloody  marks  left  on  the  wall  by 
his  lingers,  at  the  same  time  he 
recognised  the  apartment  in  which 
he  had  put  to  death  the  lady.  The 
palace  belonged  to  the  Duke  de 
Bracciano,  the  chief  of  which  illus¬ 
trious  family,  and  his  brother,  had 
committed  the  murder,  in  the  person 
of  their  own  sister.  They  no  sooner 
found  that  it  was  discovered,  than 
they  fled  to  this  city,  where  they 
easily  eluded  the  pursuit  of  justice. 
After  remaining  here  for  some  time, 
they  obtained  a  pardon,  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  their  powerful  friends,  on 
payment  of  a  considerable  fine  to 
the  Apostolic  Chamber ;  and  on  the 
farther  condition  of  affixing  over  the 
chimney-piece  of  the  room  where 
the  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  a 
plate  of  copper,  commemorating  the 
transaction  and  their  penitence.  This 
plate,  together  with  the  inscription, 
continued  to  exist  there  till  within 
these  few  years.” 

LORD  BUTE. 

t(  The  late  Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow 
of  the  admiral  of  that  name,  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  our  naval  annals,  whose 
connexions  enabled  her  to  collect 
many  curious  facts  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  has  often  assured  me 
that  Lord  Bute’s  first  personal  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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originated  in  a  very  singular  acci¬ 
dent.  That  nobleman,  as  is  well 
known,  married  the  only  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  by  whom  he  had  a 
very  numerous  family.  Sim  brought 
him,  "eventually,  likewise  a  large 
landed  property :  hut,  as  her  father, 
Mr.  Wortley,  did  not  die  till  the 
year  17 6T,  and  as  her  brother,  the 
eccentric  Edward  Wortley  Montague, 
lived  to  a  much  later  period  (I  be¬ 
lieve,  down  to  1777),  Lord  Bute, 
encumbered  with  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  found  his  patrimonial  fortune 
very  unequal  to  maintain  the  figure 
befitting  his  rank  in  life.  After 
passing  some  years  in  profound  re¬ 
tirement  on  his  estate  in  the  Isle  of 
Bute,  he  re-visited  England,  and 
took  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  During  his  residence  there 
he  was  induced  to  visit  Egham-raees, 
about  the  year  1747  5  but,  as  he 
either  did  not  at  that  time  keep  a 
carriage,  or  did  not  use  it  to  convey 
him  to  the  race-ground,  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  accompany  a  medical 
acquaintance;  in  other  words,  the 
apothecary  that  attended  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  family,  carried  him  there  in 
his  own  chariot.  Frederic,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  then  resided  at  Clief- 
den,  honoured  the  races  on  that  day 
with  his  presence  ;  where  a  tent  was 
pitched  for  his  accommodation,  and 
the  reception  of  the  princess,  his 
consort.  The  weather  proving  rainy, 
it  was  proposed,  in  order  to  amuse 
his  Royal  Highness  before  his  return 
home,  to  make  a  party  at  cards : 
bat  a  difficulty  occurred  about  find¬ 
ing  persons  of  sufficient  rank  to  sit 
down  at  the  same  table  with  him. 
While  they  remained  under  this  em¬ 
barrassment,  somebody  observed  that 
Lord  Bute  had  been  seen  on  the 
'race-ground  ;  who,  as  being  an  earl, 
would  be  peculiarly  proper  to  make 
one  of  the  prince’s  party.  He  was 
soon  found,  informed  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  demanded  his  attendance, 
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brought  to  the  tent,  and  presented 
to  Frederic.  When  the  company 
broke  up,  Lord  Bute  thought  of  re¬ 
turning  back  to  his  own  house  j  but 
his  friend  the  apothecary  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  with  him  also  had  disap¬ 
peared  the  chariot  in  which  his 
lordship  had  been  brought  to  Egham 
races.  The  prince  was  no  sooner 
made  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stance,  than  he  insisted  on  Lord 
Bute's  accompanying  him  to  Clief- 
den,  and  there  passing  the  night. 
He  complied ;  rendered  himself  ex¬ 
tremely  acceptable  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses ;  and  thus  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation,  under  a  succeeding  reign,  of 
his  political  elevation,  which  flowed 
originally  in  some  measure  from  this 
strange  contingency. 

ANECDOTE  OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD 

AND  LORD  GEORGE  GERMAIN. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February, 
Lord  George  Germain,  having  re¬ 
signed  the  seal  of  his  office  into  the 
king's  hand,  received,  in  recompense 
of  his  services,  the  honour  of  the 
peerage.  The  particulars  attending 
that  elevation,  which  became  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
received,  on  the  same  day  when  they 
took  place,  from  Lord  George’s  own 
mouth ;  and  they  are  too  curious,  as 
well  as  characteristic,  to  be  omitted 
in  these  Memoirs.  The  separation 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  was  by  no  means  unaccompanied 
with  emotion  on  both  sides;  which 
became,  probably,  augmented  by 
the  dark  cloud  overhanging  the 
throne,  together  with  the  painful 
circumstances  that  produced  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  Lord  George’s  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  king,  who  could  not  shut 
bis  eyes  to  these  facts,  doubtless 
foresaw  the  possibility,  if  not  proba¬ 
bility,  of  greater  changes  in  the 
administration,  as  imminent  ;  of 
which,  the  removal  of  the  American 
secretary  was  only  the  forerunner 
and  the  presage.  After  regretting 
/  1 


the  unfortunate  events  that  had  die*' 
tated  the  measure,  and  thanking  Lord 
George  for  his  services,  his  Majesty 
added,  4  Is  there  any  thing  that  I 
can  do  to  express  my  sense  of  them, 
which  would  be  agreeable  to  youE 
*  Sir,’  answered  he,  4  if  your  Majesty 
is  pleased  to  raise  me  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage,  it  will  form  at  once  the 
best  reward  to  which  I  can  aspire, 
and  the  best  proof  of  your  approba¬ 
tion  of  my  past  exertions  in  your 
affairs.’ — ‘  By  all  means/  said  the 
king ;  *  I  think  it  very  proper,  and 
shall  do  it  with  pleasure.’ — 4  Then, 
sir/  rejoined  Lord  George,  4  if  you 
agree  to  my  first  request,  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  it  unbecoming  or  un¬ 
reasonable  in  me  to  ask  another 
favour:  it  is  to  create  me  a  viscount; 
as,  should  I  be  only  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron,  my  own  secre¬ 
tary,  my  lawyer,  and  my  father's 
page,  will  all  t  ake  rank  of  me/  The 
king  expressing  a  wish  to  know  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
alluded,  *  The  first/  replied  Lord 
George,  ‘  is  Lord  Walsingham,  who, 
as  your  Majesty  knows,  was  for  a 
long  time  under  secretary  of  state  in 
my  office,  when  Mr.  De  Grey.  The 
second  is  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
always  has  been  my  legal  adviser. 
Lord  Amherst  is  the  third,  who, 
when  page  to  my  father,  the  late 
Duke  of  Dorset,  has  often  sat  on  the 
braces  of  the  state-coach  that  con¬ 
veyed  him,  as  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  the  parliament-house  at 
Dublin.'  The  king  smiled,  adding, 
4  What  you  say  is  very  reasonable — 
it  shall  be  so ;  and  now  let  me  know 
the  title  that  you  choose.’—4  I  have 
already,  sir/  answered  Lord  George, 
4  in  the  possible  anticipation  of  your 
Majesty's  gracious  dispositions  to¬ 
wards  me,  spoken  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  and  obtained  his  permission, 
as  the  head  of  my  family,  to  take  the 
title  of  SackviJle  ;  having  been  conv 
pelled  to  renounce  my  own  name,  in 
order  to  avail  myself  of  the  bequest 
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©f  the  estate  of  Drayton  in  Nor¬ 
thamptonshire,  made  me  by  Lady 
Betty  Germain,  in  her  will.  I  shall, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  recover  it 
by  this  means/ — *  I  quite  approve  of 
the  idea/  replied  his  Majesty,  ‘  and, 
if  you  will  state  to  me  your  title,  I 
will  write  it  down  myself,  before  we 
part,  and  send  it  directly  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor/  The  king  immediately  placed 
himself  at  a  table,  took  the  pen  and 
ink  lying  upon  it,  and,  having  commit¬ 
ted  the  viscounty  to  paper,  asked  him 
what  barony  he  chose !  Lord  George 
answered,  *  That  of  Bolebrook  in 
Sussex,  being  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  estates  belonging  to  my  family, 
and  contiguous  to  Buckhurst,  the 
original  peerage  conferred  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  my  ancestor,  the  first 
Earl  of  Dorset/  When  the  king  had 
copied  it,  he  rose  up,  and,  with  the 
Blest  condescending  expressions  of 
concern,  as  well  as  of  satisfaction, 
allowed  Lord  George  to  withdraw 
from  the  closet.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  few  peerages  which,  in  the  course 
of  half  a  century,  George  the  Third 
lias  been  allowed  to  confer,  wholly 
independent  of  ministerial  interven¬ 
tion  or  recommendation,  from  the 
impulse  of  his  own  inclinations,  its 
origin  and  creation  attain  an  addi¬ 
tional  interest. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  LORD  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  KENYON. 

“  Kenyon  became  attorney-gene¬ 
ral.  We  were  colleagues  for  the 
borough  of  Hindon  in  that  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  possessed  a  deep  and 
recondite  knowledge  of  the  law,  the 
result  of  severe  application  ;  and  was 
supposed  to  be  consulted  by  the 
chancellor  on  all  cases  that  arose  of 
legal  difficulty.  Little  conversant 
with  the  manners  of  polite  life,  Ken¬ 
yon  retained,  even  when  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  to  which 
high  dignity  he  afterwards  rose,  all 
the  original  coarse  homeliness  of  his 
early  habits.  Irascible  in  his  tem¬ 
po  r,  destitute  of  all  refinement,  par- 
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simonious  even  in  a  degree  approach¬ 
ing  to  avarice ;  he  nevertheless  more 
than  balanced  these  defects  of  de¬ 
portment  and  character,  by  strict 
morality,  probity,  and  integrity.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whenever  he  spoke,  though  he  want¬ 
ed  grace,  he  could  not  be  reproached 
with  any  deficiency  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  perspicuity,  energy,  and 
command  of  language. 

CHARACTER  AND  ANECDOTES  OF 
GEORGE  SELWYN. 

“  George  Selwyn  lost  a  lucrative 
appointment  under  the  board  of 
works  ;  and,  though  possessed  of  an 
affluent  fortune,  together  with  a  bo¬ 
rough,  yet,  as  he  loved  money,  no 
man  who  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  civil  list  re¬ 
tained  a  deeper  resentment  towards 
the  party  who  had  abridged  his  en¬ 
joyments  and  diminished  his  income, 
I  knew  him  with  some  degree  of  in¬ 
timacy,  having  sat  as  his  colleague 
in  parliament,  during  more  than  six 
years,  for  Ludgershall,  from  1784 
to  1?$0.  He  resided  in  Cleveland- 
row,  in  the  house  rendered  memor¬ 
able  by  the  quarrel  which  took  place 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Lord  Townsend,  under  the  reign  of 
George  the  First;  when  the  first 
minister  and  the  secretary  of  state 
seized  each  other  by  the  throat:  a 
scene  which  Gay  is  supposed  to  have 
pourtrayed  in  4  The  Beggar’s  Opera/ 
under  the  characters  of  Peachum 
and  Lockitt.  Selwyn  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and* 
down  to  the  year  1780,  be  constantly 
represented  Gloucester,  near  which 
city  he  had  a  seat,  at  Matson.  The 
unpopularity  consequent  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  which  contest  he  sup¬ 
ported  government,  occasioned  his 
being  rejected  by  his  old  constituents 
at  the  general  election  which  took 
place  in  that  year.  He  told  mc3 
that,  during  the  memorable  siege  of 
3C?  4'"- 
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Gloucester,  undertaken  by  Charles 
the  First  ia  1643,  Charles  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  James  Duke  of  York, 
who  both  in  turn  ascended  the 
throne,  but  who  were  then  boys, 
remained  at  Matson :  and  he  added, 
that  James  the  Second,  after  he  came 
to  the  crown,  used  frequently  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  his 
grandfather  when  he  went  to  court ; 
observing,  ‘  Mv  brother  and  I  were 
generally  shut  up  in  a  chamber  on 
the  second  door  at  Matson,  during 
the  day ;  where  you  will  find  that  we 
have  left  the  marks  of  our  confine¬ 
ment,  inscribed  with  our  knives,  on 
the  ledges  of  all  the  windows/ 

“  Selwyn  possessed  infinite  wit. 
He  had  indeed  succeeded  to  Philip, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield’s  reputation  for 
bon  mots ;  most  of  which  that  then 
attained  to  any  celebrity  were  either 
made  by,  or  attributed  to,  hint. 
Their  effect,  when  falling  from  his 
lips,  became  greatly  augmented  by 
the  listless  and  drowsy  manner  in 
which  he  uttered  them  ;  for  he  al¬ 
ways  seemed  half  asleep:  yet  the 
promptitude  of  his  replies  was  sur¬ 
prising.  The  late  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  who  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  him,  told  me  that 
Selwyn  was  present  at  a  public  din¬ 
ner  with  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1758, 
when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  our 
expedition  having  failed  before  Roch- 
fort.  The  mayor  turning  to  Selwyn, 
4  You,  sir/  said  he,  ‘who  are  in  the 
ministerial  secrets,  can  no  doubt  in¬ 
form  us  of  the  cause  of  this  misfor¬ 
tune  Selwyn,  though  utterly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  subject,  yet  unable  to 
Tesist  the  occasion  of  amusing  himself 
at  the  enquirer’s  expence,  •  1  will 
tell  you  in  confidence  the  reason, 
Mr.  Mayor,’ answered  he ;  ‘  the  fact 
js,  that  the  scaling  ladders  prepared 
for  the  occasion  w  ere  found,  oh  trial, 
to  be  too  short/  This  solution, 
jvhich  suggested  itself  to  him  at  the 


moment,  was  considered  by  the 
mayor  to  be  perfectly  explanatory 
of  the  failure ;  and,  as  such,  he  com¬ 
municated  it  to  all  his  friends;  not 
being  aware,  though  Selwyn  was,, 
that  Rochfort  lies  on  the  river  Cba- 
rente,  some  leagues  from  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  that  our  troops  had  never 
even  effected  a  landing  on  the  French 
coast. 

“  But  it  was  not  so  much  as  a  man 
of  wit  that  I  cultivated  his  society. 
He  was  likewise  thoroughly  versed 
iu  our  history,  and  master  of  many 
curious  as  w'ell  as  secret  anecdotes 
relative  to  the  houses  of  Stuart  and 
Brunswick.  As  he  had  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  all  long  debates  in  parliament, 
during  which  he  frequently  fell 
asleep,  we  used  to  withdraw  some¬ 
times  to  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
up  stairs,  where  his  conversation  was 
often  very  instructive.  Talking  to 
him  of  the  death  and  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  he  assured  me  that 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  always 
asserted,  as  having  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  her  by  Charles  the  Second, 
that  his  father  was  not  beheaded 
either  by  Colonel  Pride  or  Colonel 
Joyce;  though  one  of  the  two  is 
commonly  considered  to  have  per-, 
formed  that  regicide  act.  The  du¬ 
chess  maintained  that  the  man  s  name 
was  Gregory  Brandon.  He  wore  a 
black  crape  stretched  over  his  face ; 
and  had  no  sooner  taken  oft  the 
king’s  head,  than  he  was  put  into  a 
boat  at  Whitehall-stairs,  together 
with  the  block,  the  black  cloth  that 
covered  it,  the  axe,  and  every  article 
stained  with  the  blood :  and,  being 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  all  the  imple¬ 
ments  used  in  the  decapitation  were 
immediately  reduced  to  ashes.  A 
purse  containing  a  hundred  broad 
pieces  of  gold  was  delivered  to  him, 
after  which  recompence  he  received 
his  dismission.  Brandon  survived 
the  transaction  many  years,  but  di¬ 
vulged  it  a  short  time  before  he 
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expired.  This  account,  as  coming 
from  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
challenges  great  respect. 

<(  From  his  own  father,  who  had 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  administration, 
Selwyn  knew'  many  of  the  secret 
springs  of  affairs  under  George  the 
First  and  Second.  He  told  me  that 
the  former  of  these  kings,  when  lie 
came  over  here  from  Hanover  in 
1714,  understanding  very  imperfect¬ 
ly  the  English  language,  found  him¬ 
self  so  weary  while  assisting  at  the 
service  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  that  he 
frequently  entered  into  conversation, 
in  French  or  German,  with  the  per¬ 
sons  behind  him.  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  who  could  not  plead  the  same 
excuse  for  his  inattention,  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  we  know  from  Burnet,  to 
fall  fast  asleep ;  and  Harry  Bennet, 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Arlington, 
usually  awoke  his  Majesty  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon.  Among 
the  few  individuals  who  had  retained 
under  the  new  reign  the  places  that 
thgy  held  or  occupied  about  Queen 
Anne,  was  Dr.  Younger,  Dean  of 
Salisbury.  Anticipating  the  change 
of  sovereigns,  he  had  applied  with 
such  success  to  render  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  German  language,  that  he 
was  continued  in  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  closet,  which  gave  him  great 
access  to  the  king,  behind  whose 
chair  he  usually  stood  at  chapel. 
With  Younger  his  Majesty  often 
talked  during  the  service;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  as  being  indecorous, 
naturally  excited  much  offence.  Lord 
Townsend,  then  one  of  the  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state,  animated  bv  a  sense  of 
loyal  affection,  ventured  to  acquaint 
him  that  his  deportment  at  chapel 
gave  cause  of  regret,  mingled  with 
animadversion,  to  many  of  his  most 
attached  subjects;  beseeching  him, 
at  the  same  time,  particularly  to 
abstain  from  conversing  with  Dr. 
Younger.  Far  from  resenting  the 
freedom  taken  with  him,  his  Majesty 

)  -  *  *  t  1  •  >  .  t  Z  ;  4 J  * 


promised  amendment;  and  Lord 
Townsend  strongly  enjoined  the!  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  observe  in  future  the 
most  decorous  behaviour  on  his  part. 
Finding,  however,  that  they  resumed 
or  continued  the  same  practice.  Lord 
Townsend  sent  Younger  a  positive 
order,  as  secretary  of  state,  directing 
him,  without  presuming  to  present 
himself  again  in  the  royal  presence, 
to  repair  immediately  to  his  deanery. 
Dr.  Younger,  conceiving  the  injunc¬ 
tion  to  proceed  from  the  king, 
obeyed  without  remonstrance  or  de¬ 
lay;  and  the  secretary,  waiting  on 
his  Majesty,  informed  him  that  the 
dean  had  received  a  kick  from  a 
ho r se,  w  h i ch  fra c t u  red  h is  sk u  1 1 ,  and  of 
which  accident  he  had  died.  George 
the  First  expressed  the  deepest  cou-^ 
cern  at  his  loss,  and  never  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
deception  which  had  been  practised 
on  him.  Several  years  afterwards, 
before  which  time  Lord  Townsend 
had  quitted  his  employment,  the  king 
going  down  to  review  some  regi¬ 
ments  that  were  encamped  on  Salis¬ 
bury-Plain,  the  bishop  and  chapter 
of  that  city  had  the  honour  to  be 
presented  to  him,  and  to  kiss  his 
hand.  But,  when  Younger  approach¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose,  his  Majesty, 
overcome  with  amazement  at  behold¬ 
ing  again  a  man  whom  he  had  long 
considered  as  no  more,  could  scarcely 
restrain  Ins  emotions.  As  soon, 
however,  as  circumstances  permitted, 
lie  sent  for  the  dean  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  a  mutual  explanation  took 
place.  Conscious  of  the  rectitude 
and  propriety  of  the  motives  which 
had  actuated  Lord  Townsend  in  his 
conduct,  he  never  expressed  any 
sentiment  of  anger  or  resentment; 
but  contented  himself  with  promising 
Younger  to  confer  on  him  a  mitre, 
as  soon  as  an  occasion  should  present 
itself:  an  assurance  which  lie  would 
probably  have  realised,  if  the  dean 
iiad  not  shortly  afterwards  been  car¬ 
ried  off  by  death. 
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“  Selvvyn’s  nervous  irritability,  and 
anxious  curiosity  to  observe  the  effect 
of  dissolution  on  men,  exposed  him 
to  much  ridicule,  not  unaccompanied 
with  censure.  He  was  accused  of 
attending  all  executions;  and  some¬ 
times,  in  order  to  elude  notice,  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  female-dress.  I  have 
been  assured  that,  in  175b,  he  went 
over  to  Paris,  expressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  witnessing  the  last  moments 
of  Damien,  who  expired  under  the 
most  acute  torture,  for  having  at¬ 
tempted  the  life  of  Louis  the  Fif¬ 
teenth.  Being  among  the  crowd, 
and  attempting  to  approach  too 
near  the  scaffold,  he  was  at  first 
repulsed  by  one  of  the  executioners; 
but,  having  informed  the  person  that 
be  had  made  the  journey  from  Lon¬ 
don  solely  with  a  view  to  be  present 
at  the  punishment  and  death  of  Da¬ 
mien,  the  man  immediately  caused 
the  people  to  make  way,  exclaiming 
at  the  same  time,  ‘  Faites  place  pour 
Monsieur.  C’est  un  Anglais ,  et  un 
amateur /  The  Baron  Grimm,  in  his 
f  Correspondence/  relates  this  story 
as  having  happened  to  Condamine. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  order  to  recompense 
Selwyn  for  the  place  of  paymaster 
of  the  works,  of  which  he  was  de¬ 
prived  by  Burke’s  bill,  made  him,  in 
1784,  surveyor  general  of  thecrown- 
Jands;  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  decease  in  179^” 

Culuoden  Papers  :  comprising  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  interesting  Correspondence 
from  the  Year  1(326  to  1748  ;  including 
numerous  Letters  from  (he  unfortunate 
Lord  Lovat,  and  other  distinguished 
Persons  of  the  time  ;  with  occasional 
State  Papers  of  much  Historical  Im¬ 
portance.  The  whole  published  from 
the  Originals  in  the  possession  of 
Duncan  George  Forbes,  of  Culloden  . 
esq.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  containing  Memoirs  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Duncan  Forbes,  many 
years  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland.  4 to.  "1816. 

From  this  valuable  publication, 
which  is  a  rich  inquisition  to  the 


historian,  we  have  selected,  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  this  department  of 
our  miscellany,  the  following  original 
letters  respecting  the  death  of  that 
inimitable  poet,  Thomson ;  who  may 
be  truly  styled  the  Bard  of  Nature, 
Liberty,  and  Pure  Religion  ! 

UR.  ARMSTRONG  TO  THE  REV.  MR. 

MURDOCH. 

“  London,  Aug.  30,  1748. 

“  Dear  Peter, 

“  You  must  have  seen  a  piece  of 
news,  by  this  time,  that  could  not 
fail  to  surprise  and  shock  you.  Poor 
Thomson  died  last  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  of  a  fever,  which  at  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  intermittent ;  but  in 
a  short  time  degenerated  from  a, 
fever,  which  l  hoped  would  do  him 
a  great  piece  of  service,  by  scouring, 
his  habit,  into  the  low  nervous  ma¬ 
lignant  one  which  soon  proved  fatal 
to  him,  as  it  has  to  many.  This 
blow  makes  a  hideous  gap ;  and  the 
loss  of  such  an  agreeable  friend 
turns  some  of  the  sweetest  scenes  in 
England  into  a  something  waste  and 
desolate;  at  least  for  the  time:  it 
will  be  so  for  a  long  time  with  me ; 
for  I  question  whether  1  shall  ev^r 
be  able  to  see  Richmond  again  with¬ 
out  sorrow  and  mortification.  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  and, 
my  brother  too  gives  you  many 
thanks,  for  the  hint  in  your  last; 
but  he  is  not  yet  so  sick  of  London 
as  I  am. 

THE  REV.  MR.  MURDOCH  TO  MR.  JOHN 
FORRES. 

<c  Naiton,  2  Sept.  1748. 

“  My  dearest  J. 

“  You  w  ill  have  had  the  most 
unwelcome  news  of  the  death  of  our 
dear  friend.  I  received  it  only  this 
morning;  and  must  own,  that  no¬ 
thing  in  life  has  ever  more  shocked 
and  afflicted  me:  it  makes  such  a 
gap,  as  the  Doctor  in  Ifis  letter  to 
me  calls  it,  in  Ihe  circle  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  nothing  can  repair  ; 
vet  we  must  bear  this  and  every 
thing  else  in  life*  till  we  ourselves* 
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$te  released.  My  first  concern,  dear 
F.  after  I  was  able  to  recollect  my¬ 
self  from  the  shock,  was  the  pain 
and  misery  it  must  give  your  affec¬ 
tionate  heart,  and  which  nothing  but 
time  can  alleviate.  Yet  remember, 
dearest  J.  there  remain  a  few  still 
that  love  you  as  he  did ;  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is,  to  unite  closer,  and 
cherish  his  memory,  and  each  other, 
till  we  are  called  where  he  is  gone. 

I  beg  to  have  if  it  were  but  two 
lines,  immediately  on  receipt  of  this; 
and,  although  your  friends  in  town 
will  have  wrote  you  particularly  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  enclose  the  two  letters 
I  received,  which  you  will  keep  till 
we  meet,  which  I  hope  may  be  in 
two  or  three  months.  1  beg  my 
kind  remembrance  to  the  Dr.  and 
J.  Steel,  and  ever  am,  dearest  F. 
your  P.  M. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG  TO  MR.  JOHN  FORBES, 

OF  COLLODEN. 

“  London,  Sept.  3,  1748. 

My  dear  John, 

tf  God  grant  you  the  continuance 
of  your  health  ;  and  may  you  pros¬ 
per  in  every  thing  while  you  live  ! 
It  comforts  me  not  a  little,  that,  be¬ 
sides  your  natural  right  to  outlive 
me,  there  are  other  circumstances  in 
your  favour;  for,  of  all  mortifica¬ 
tions,  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  with 
whom  one  has  been  often  happy,  is 
to  me  the  most  insupportable.  The 
Iqss  of  such  an  agreeable  friend  as 
poor  Thomson  is  so  much  the  more 
shocking,,  that  it  was  unexpected  by 
every  body.  He  died  of  a  malignant 
nervous  fever,  that  came  upon  the 
back  of  a  tertian;  and  I  had  no 
notice  of  his  being  in  any  danger  till 
I  saw  it  in  the  most  formidable 
shapes.  It  is  certain,  nature  was 
oppressed  in  him  with  a  great  load 
of  materials  for  a  disease,  not  to  be 
easily  thrown  off  by  a  constitution 
so  much  worn  as  his  was ;  and,  if 
he  had  struggled  through  that  fever, 
there  arc  many  reasons  to  believe 


that  it  must  almost  unavoidably  have 
been  followed  by  some  lingering  » 
disease,  much  worse  than  a  speedy 
death  i  this  is  the  most  comfortable 
light  in  which  I  can  view  this  shock¬ 
ing  loss.  Besides,  I  think  him  greatly 
to  be  envied,  to  have  fairly  got  rid 
of  this  rascally  world,  and  to  have 
left  it  so  universally  regretted.  We 
are  to  be  pitied  that  are  left  behind ; 
and  if  it  was  not  for  the  very  few 
friends  whom  I  have  still  remaining, 
and  who  I  have  reason  to  hope 
will  live  as  long  as  1,  life  would  soon 
become  too  tedious  and  melancholy 
to  be  supported.  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  wish,  that  Nature  had 
made  me  a  little  more  callous ;  but 
then  we  should  lose  sensations,  too, 
that  give  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
pleasures.  There  is  even  a  luxury 
in  melancholy ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  not  best  to  indulge  it  at 
first,  and  give  it  a  full  vent,  that  it 
may  exhaust  itself,  and  leave  the 
mind  restored  to  its  natural  serenity, 
after  those  heavy  clouds  have  fallen. 

THE  REV.  MR.  MURDOCK  TO  MR.  JOHN 
FORBES,  OF  CULLODEN. 

u  Ipswich,  8th  Sept.  1748. 

<e  My  dearest  Forbes, 

"  Although  I  wrote  you  but 
two  posts  ago,  I  cannot  let  pass  any 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  ; 
now,  that  I  know  you  to  be  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  deepest  melancholy, 
and  in  need  of  all  the  consolation 
your  friends  can  lend.  But,  alas! 
what,  can  I  say?  who  myself  as  much 
stand  in  need  of  a  comforter.  We 
have  lost,  my  dear  F.,  bur  old,  tried, 
amiable,  open,  and  honest-hearted 
Thomson,  whom  we  never  parted 
from  hut  unwillingly,  and  never  met 
but  with  fresh  transport;  whom  we 
found  ever  the  same  delightful  com¬ 
panion,  the  same  faithful  depository 
of  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  the  same 
sensible  sympathising  adviser.  To 
pretend  to  be  stoical  on  such  a  loss, 
would  he  an  impertinent  belying  our 
characters;  our  tears  must  flow,  and 
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time  alone  can  dry  them.  Yet  we 
ought  not  entirely  to  abandon  our¬ 
selves,  nor  overlook  such  consider¬ 
ations  as  may  be  useful  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  which  ought  indeed  to 
have  a  very  great  weight  with  us ; 
such  as  the  happiness  which  our  dear 
friend  now  enjoys:  to  doubt  of  it,  of 
a  soul  like  his,  would,  I  think,  be 
little  less  than  arraigning  the  divine 
goodness.  We  may  likewise  rest 
persuaded,  that  this  so  early  period 
of  his  life  (alas!  too  early  for  us) 
was  yet  for  him  the  very  fittest  and 
best.  Infinite  wisdom  does  nothing 
in  vain ;  and,  without  prying  too 
curiously  into  its  designs,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  a  variety  of  events  that 
might  have  rendered  his  life  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Now  he  is  risen  from  the 
banquet  of  life,  not  cloyed  nor  dis¬ 
gusted  ;  his  fame  unsullied,  his  spirit 
unbroken ;  witbouttasting  the  distress 
and  misery  of  old  age  :  and  perhaps 
it  were  too  selfish,  as  well  as  impious, 
in  us,  to  murmur  at  what  Heaven 
has  undoubtedly  ordered  for  his 
good.  Think  likewise  on  his  own 
behaviour  on  the  like  occasions.  He 
lost.  Charles  Talbot,  as  we  have  him; 
and,  though  he  retained  to  his  latest 
hour  a  most  devout  veneration  of 
that  excellent  person,  yet  he  did  not 
consume  himself  in  unavailing  grief. 
He  remembered,  and  commemorated 
him,  in  that  pious  and  affectionate 
manner  that  we  shall  ever  remember 
them  both.  Ar  the  same  time,  he 
acquiesced  in  the  sovereign  will  of 
Providence,  and  bore  his  loss  (the  ! 
greatest,  in  all  respects,  that  could  j 
possibly  befall  to  him)  with  a  manly  i 
fortitude.  Think  likewise  that,  if 
any  thing  earlbly  could  disturb  the  j 
happiness  of  our  departed  friend,  it  ; 
would  be  to  see  an  unbecoming  ex-  j 
cess  of  grief  in  those  whom  he  loved.  | 
]  think  l  hear  him  gently  chide  us,  1 
and  point  to  a  passage  in  his  “  Sea¬ 
sons”*  that  admirably  suits  our  case. 


*  The  passage  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Mur- 


Besides  all  this,  my  dearest  F., 
you  know  you  always  stridtly  enjoin 
me  to  take  care  of  my  health :  I  am 
doing  so  at  present;  struggling  bard 
against  every  thing  that  would  sink 
me  in  the  dear  hopes  of  being  yet 
happy  in  your  embraces;  but  remem¬ 
ber,  dear  F.  the  tie  is  reciprocal : 
you  must  take  care  of  yourself  for 
my  sake.  You  must  call  in  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  company,  business,  and 
visits.  And  tell  J.  Steel,  as  he  loves 
me,  to  see  to  this.  I  have  time  to 
say  nothing  more  on  this  subject, 
which  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on ; 
but  your  own  thoughts  will  supply 
the  rest.  God  Almighty  bless  and 
preserve  you.  Let  us  ever  cherish  _ 
the  memory  of  our  dear  friend  ;  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  inimitable  lessons  he  has 
left  us  ;  and  love  one  another  with 
that  affection  which  united  the 
little  circle  o f  his  bosom-friends ;  and 
with  which  I  shall  always  subscribe 
myself,  dearest  F.  yours, 

P.  M. 

MR.  MILLAR  TO  MR.  JOHN  FORBES,  OF 
CULLODEN. 

“  London,  10  Sept.  1748. 
tc  Dear  sir, 

“  I  thank  God,  we  all  arrived  safe 
here,  after  a  most  agreeable  journey, 
on  the  ££)th  of  Augt.  But  ever  since 
I  have  never  been  able  either  to  act 
or  think,  for  that  very  evening  our 
dear  friend  Thomson  was  buried. 
How  it's  dampt  all  my  joy,  you,  who 
knew  him  well,  and  how  I  loved 
him,  can  best  feel.  I  really  was  not 
able  to  write  you ;  and  if  the  en¬ 
closed  bad  not  come  last  night,  T 
question  if  1  should  now.  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  spent  the  evening  with  me;  we 
remembered  you  kindiv,  and  all 
surviving  friends.  Poor  Mr.  Lyttle- 
ton  is  in  great  grief,  as  indeed  are 

all  his  friends,  and  even  those  that 
_ : _ _  ■  .  ■  ■  * 

dock,  very  probably,  is  the  conclusion  of 
Thomson’s  Winter  : — 

“  ’Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn,  the  se¬ 
cond  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth 
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did  not  know  him :  but  I  can  add 


nothing  to  the  enclosed,  and  there¬ 
fore  shall  leave  that  melancholy  sub¬ 
ject  to  us,  though  to  him  full  of  joy, 
on  which  account  we  ought  to  sub¬ 
mit.” 

The  Field  of  Waterloo  :  a  Poem. 

By  Walter  Scott,  esq. 

Prefixed  to  this  poem  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laconic 

r 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*c  It  may  be  some  apology  for  the 
imperfections  of  this  poem,  that  it 
was  composed  hastily,  during  a  short 
tour  upon  the  continent,  when  the 
author’s  labours  were  liable  to  fre¬ 
quent  interruption.  But  its  best 
vindication  is,  that  it  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Waterloo- 
subscription.” 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  any  cause  that 
rendered  the  immediate  publication 
of  this  poem  absolutely  necessary,  we 
frankly  confess  that  we  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Scott  had  kept  it  in  his 
port-folio  until  he  could  have  found 
leisure  to  revise  it.  We  are  not 
among  the  number  of  those  who  con¬ 
sider  this  gentleman  as  the  first  of 
living  poets,  yet  we  are  sorry  that 
he  should  put  his  popularity  to  the 
hazard  by  such  an  attempt  as  the 
present;  for,  however  valid  his  ap¬ 
peal  may  be  deemed  by  the  worthy 
promoters  of  the  Waterloo-fund,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  his 
credit  at  Lloyd’s  must  be  purchased 
at  the  expence  of  degradation  in  the 
court  of  Apollo. 

Had  Mr.  Scott  only  paused  for  a 
moment  after  the  first  fervour  of 
composition,  could  he  have  suffered 
such  a  miserable  conceit  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  rest,  as  it  must  now 
do  for  ever  on  his  reputation  as  a 
poet?  — 

“  Fear  not  the  heat ,  tho’  full  and  high 
The  sun  has  scorch’d  the  autumn  sky, 
And  scarce  a  forest-straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  bough  ; 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  ere  was  tired  by  sunny  ray.” 
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With  pleasure  we  turn,  however, 
to  passages  which  are  more  worthy 
of  preservation. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  WATERLOO. 
u  A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds  : 

In  groupes  the  scattering  wood  recedes. 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads, 
And  corn-fields  glance  between; 

The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe, 

Plies  the  hook’d  staff  and  shorten’d 
scythe  : — ■ 

But  when  these  ears  were  green, 
Placed  close  within  destruction’s  scope, 
Full  little  was  that  rustic’s  hope 
Their  ripening  to  have  seen  S 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  fane  : — • 

Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 
Their  architecture  view ; 

For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine, 

And  disproportion^  spire,  are  thine* 
Immortal  Waterloo ! 

APOSTROPHE  TO  WELLINGTON. 

u  Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew’d 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude, 

To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 

For  not  a  people’s  just  acclaim, 

Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe’s  fame, 

Thy  prince’s  smiles,  thy  state’s  decree, 
The  ducal  rank,  the  garter’d  knee, 

Not  thee  such  pure  delight  afford 
As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword, 

Weli  may’st  thou  think, 4  This  honest  steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal  ; 

And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven’s  decree, 
Ne’er  sheathed  unless  with  victory  1’ 

PRICE  OF  VICTORY. 

“  Look  forth,  once  more,  with  soften’d 
heart, 

Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part ; 
Triumph  and  Sorrow  border  near, 

And  Joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 

Alas  !  what  links  of  love,  that  morn, 

Has  War’s  rude  hand  asunder  torn  ! 

For  ne’er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 

And  ne’er  was  conquest  dearer  bought. 
Here,  piled  in  common  slaughter,  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep  ; 
Here  rests  the  sue,  that  ne’er  shall  strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  ; 

The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore, 

The  parent’s  voice  shall  bless  no  more  ; 
The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  press’d 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast; 

The  husband,  whom,  thro’  many  a  year 
Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 

Thou  can’st  not  name  one  tender  tie, 

But  here  dissolved,  its  reliqties  lie  S 
O  !  when  thou  see’st  some  mourner’s  veil 
Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale, 

Or  mark’st  the  matron’s  bursting  tears 
Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears ; 
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Or  see  how  manlier  grief,  suppress’d, 

Is  labouring  in  a  father’s  breast,— 

With  no  inquiry  vain  pursue 
The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo!” 

The  following  lines  testify  the  al¬ 
most  unequalled  powers  of  Walter 
Scott  in  describing  the  picturesque: 
and  We  much  lament  that  the  author 
of  such  poetry  must  be  henceforth 
known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Field 
of  Waterloo/’ 

u  Yet  one  mile  on — yon  shatter’d  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  lull  whose  long  smooth 
ridge 

Looks  on  the  field  below, 

And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 

That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty’s  voil 
In  easier  curves  can  flow. 

Brief  space  from  thence,  the  ground  again 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain, 

Forms  an  opposing  screen, 

Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  ground, 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  soften’d  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  courser’s  tread  ; 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 
On  that  wide  stubble-ground  ; 

Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush  are  there, 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare, 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found, 

Save  where,  from  outher shatter’d  bowers, 
Rise  Hougoumont’s  dismantled  towers.” 

<% 

Fazio  ;  a  Tragedy.  By  H.  II.  Milman, 
B.  A.  Fellow  of  Brazen  nose  College. 

Having,  in  our  present  number, 
page  371,  inserted  the  original  story 
upon  which  this  drama  is  founded, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  latter,  the  mistress  of  Fazio  is 
converted,  from  a  young  sprightly 
girl,  into  an  accomplished  countess, 
imbued  with  all  the  malignity  of  a 
Millwood ! 

This  play  has  not  been  perform¬ 
ed,  nor  do  we  deem  it  adapted  for 
stage-representation.  It,  however, 
abounds  with  proofs  of  the  author’s 
capabilities  for  this  species  of  writing; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  here  and 
there  a  passage  rather  too  highly 
coloured  for  the  refinement  of  mo¬ 
dern  manners,  is  calculated  tovafl'ord 
considerable  amusement  in  the  clo¬ 
set. 


!  Act  I.  Scene  II. — A  Street* 

Enter  Fazio,  with  a  dark  luntern. 

I,  wont  to  rove  like  a  tame  household 

Caress’d  by  every  hand,  and  fearing  none. 
Now  prowl  e’en  like  a  grey  and  treason¬ 
ous  wolf. 

’Tis  a  bad  deed  to  rob,  and  I’ilhave  none 
on’t : 

’Tis  a  bad  deed  to  rob — and  whom  ?  the 
dead  ? 

Aye,  of  their  winding-sheets  and  coffin- 
nails. 

'Tis  but  a  quit-rentfor  the  land  Isoldhim, 
Almost  two  yards  t«  house  him  and  hit 
worms : 

Somewhat  usurious  in  the  main,  but  that 
Is  honest  thrift  to  your  keen  usurer. 

Had  he  a  kinsman,  nay,  a  friend,  ’twere 
devilish. 

But  now  whom  rob  I?  why  the  state — Iq 
sooth 

Marvellous  little  owe  I  this  same  state, 
.That  I  should  be  so  dainty  of  its  welfare. 
Methinks  our  duke  hath  pomp  enough ; 
our  senate 

Sit  in  their  scarlet-robes  and  ermines 
tippets, 

And  live  in  proud  and  pillar’d  palaces, 
Where  their  Greek  wines  flow  plentiful-^ 
Besides, 

To  scatter  it  abroad  amid  so  many, 

It  were  to  cut  the  sun  out  into  spangles^ 
And  mar  its  brilliance  by  dispersing  it. 
Away  !  away  !  his  burying  is  my  Rubicon! 
Caesar  or  nothing  !  N ow,  ye  close-lock’d 
treasures, 

Put  on  your  gaudiest  hues,  outshine  your* 
selves! 

With  a  deliverer’s,  not  a  tyrant’s  hand, 
Invade  I  thus  your  dull  and  peaceful 
slumbers, 

And  give  ye  light  and  liberty.  Ye  shall 
not 

Moulder  and  rust  in  pale  and  pitiful 
darkness, 

But  front  the  sun  with  light  bright  as  his 
own. 

Scene  III. — -T7u?  Street  near  Fazio's  Door . 

Re-enter  Fazio  with  a  sack ;  he  rests  it. 

My  steps  were  ever  to  this  door,  as  tho’ 
They  trod  on  beds  of  perfume  and  of 
down. 

The  winged  birds  were  not  by  half  so  light, 
When  thro’  the  lazy  twilight-air  thev 
wheel 

Home  to  their  brooding  mates.  But  now, 
methinks, 

The  heavy  earth  doth  cling  around  my 
feet. 

I  move  as  every  separate  limb  w  ere  gyved 
With  its  particulaj;  weight  of  manacle. 
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The  moonlight  that  was  wont  to  seem  so 
soft, 

So  balmy  to  the  slow-respired  breath, 
Icily,  shiveringly  cold,  falls  on  me. 

The  marble  pillars,  that  soared  stately  up, 
As  tho’  to  prop  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
Hang  o’er  me  with  a  dull  and  dizzy 
weight. 

The  stones  whereon  I  tread,  do  grimly 
speak, 

Forbidding  echoes,  aye, withhuman  voices. 
Unbodied  arms  pluck  at  me  as  I  pass, 
And,  socketless,  pale  eyes  look  glaring 
on  me. 

But  I  have  past  them  :  and  methinks  this 
weight 

Might  strain  more  sturdy  sinews  than 
mine  own. 

Howbeit,  thank  God,  ’tis  safe !  Thank 
God  ! — for  what  ? 

That  a  poor  honest  man’s  grown  a  rich 
villain. 

Scene  IV.—- -Fazio's  House . 

Enter  Fazio  with  his  sack,  which  he  opens 
and  surveys. 

I  thank  ye,  bounteous  thieves!  most  li¬ 
beral  thieves ! 

Your  daggers  are  my  worship.  Have  ye 
leap’d 

The  broad  and  sharp-staked  trenches  of 
the  law, 

Mock’d  at  tue  deep  damnation  that  at¬ 
taints 

The  souls  of  murderers,  for  my  hands, 
unbloodied, 

As  delicately,  purely  white  as  ever, 

To  pluck  ihe  golden  fruitage?  Oh,  I 
thank  ye, 

Will  chronicle  ye,  my  good  friends  and 
true. 

Enter  Bianca.  (Fazio  conceals  the  trea¬ 
sure.) 

Bianca.  Nay,  Fazio,  nay:  this  is  too 
much :  nay,  Fazio, 

I'll  not  be  humour’d  like  a  froward  child, 
Trick’d  into  sleep  with  pretty  tuqeful 
tales. 

Fazio.  We  feast  the  duke  to-morrow  : 
shall  it  be 

In  the  Adorni  or  Vitelli-palacei 
They’re  both  on  sale,  and  each  is  fair 
and  lofty. 

Bian.  Why,  Fazio,  art  thou  frantic  ? 
Nay,  look  not 

So  strangely,  so  unmeaningly.  I  had  ra¬ 
ther 

That  thou  would’st  weep,  than  look  so 
haggard  joyful. 

Faz.  Aye,  and  a  glorious  banquet  it 
shall  be  : 

Gay  servants  in  as  proud  caparisons, 

As  tlio’  they  served  immortal  gocls  with 
nectar, 


Aye,  aye,  Bianca!  there  shall  be  a  prin¬ 
cess  ; 

She  shall  be  lady  of  the  feast.  Let’s  see* 
Your  gold  and  crimson  for  your  fair-hair’d 
beauties  : — 

It  shall  be  gold  and  crimson.  Dost  thof 
know 

The  princess  that  I  mean?  Dost  thou, 
Bianca  ? 

Bian.  Nay,  if  thou  still  wilt  flout 
I’ll  not  weep  : 

Thou  shalt  not  have  the  pitiful  bad  plea¬ 
sure 

Of  wringing  me  to  misery.  I’ll  be  cold 
And  patient  as  a  statue  of  my  wrongs. 
Faz.  I  have  just  thought,  Bianca,  thes© 
black  stills 

An  ugly  and  ill-titting  furniture  : 

We’ll  try  an’  they  are  brittle.  (Dashes 
them  in  pieces . )  I’ll  have  gilding, 
Nothing  but  gilding,  nothing  but  what 
looks  glittering : 

I’m  sick  of  black  and  dingy  darkness. 

Here,  (Uncovering  the  sack,) 

Look  here,  Bianca ;  here’s  a  light!  Taka 
care  : 

Thine  eye-sight  is  too  weak  for  such  a 
blaze. 

It  is  not  day-light ;  nay,  it  is  not  morn— 
And  every  one  is  worth  a  thousand  florins. 
Who  shall  be  princess  of  the  feast  to¬ 
morrow  ?  [She  bursts  into  tears. 
WTithin,  within;  I’ll  tell  thee  all  within. 

[Exeunt. 

at  «  *  # 

Act  V.  Scene  III ,-^A  magnificent  Apart * 
merit  in  the  Palace  of  Aldabella- — 
Every  appearance  of  a  ball  prolonged  till 
morning. — Duke,  Lords,  Falsetto, 
Dandolo,  and  Aldabella. 

Duke.  ’Tis  late,  ’tis  late;  the  yellow 
morning-light 

Streams  in  upon  our  sick  and  waning 
lamps. 

It  was  a  jocund  night :  but,  good  rny 
friends, 

The  sun  reproves  our  lingering  revelry  ; 
And,  angry  at  our  scorning  of  his  state, 
Will  shine  the  slumber  from  our  heavy 

eyes. 

Gonsalvo.  There’s  one,  my  liege,  will 
sleep  more  calm  than  we  : 

But  now  I  heard  the  bell,  with  iron-tongue, 
Speak  out  unto  the  still  and  solemn  air 
The  death-stroke  of  the  murderer  Fazio. 
Duke.  So,  lady,  fare  thee  well :  our 
gentlest  thanks 

For  thy  fair  entertaining.— Ha !  what’s 
here  ? 

Enter  Bianca,  followed  by  Philario. 
Bian.  Ha  !  ye’ve  been  dancing,  danc¬ 
ing — so  have  I : 

But  mine  was  heavy  music,  slow  an# 
solemn — 
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A  bell,  a  bell :  my  thick  blood  roll’d  to  it, 

My  heart  swung  to  and  fro,  a  dull  deep 
motion.  (Seeing'  Aldabclla.) 

Tis  thou,  ’tis  thou  ! — I  came  to  tell  thee 
something. 

Aldabella  ( alarmed  and  shrieking).  Aye 
me  !  aye  me  ! 

JBian.  Nay,  shrink  not — I’ll  not  kill 
thee : 

For  if  I  do,  I  know,  in  the  other  world, 

Thou’lt  shoot  between  me  and  my  richest 

joys.— 

Thou  shalt  stay  here — I’ll  have  him  there 
— all — all  of  him. 

Duke.  What  means  the  wild-liair’d  ma¬ 
niac  ? 

Bian.  (movinghim  aside).  Bye  and  bye — 
(  To  Aldabella.) 

I  tell  thee,  that  warm  cheek  thy  lips  did 
stray  on 

But  yesternight,  ’tis  cold  and  colourless: 

The  breath,  that  stir’d  among  thy  golden 
locks,. 

That  was  such  incense  to  thee— it  is  fled: 

The  voice,  that  call’d  thee,  then,  his  soul 
of  soul — 

(I  know  it — ’twas  his  favourite  phrase  of 
love — 

I’ve  heard  it  many  a  time  myself — ’twas 
luscious ;) 

That  mild,  that  musical  voice,  is  dumb 
and  frozen : 

The  neck  whereon  thine  arms  did  hang 
so  tenderly, 

There’s  blood  upon  it,  blood — I  tell  thee, 
blood. 

Dost  thou  hear  that?  is  thy  brain  fire  to 
hear  it? 

Mine  is,  mine  is,  mine  is. 

Duke.  ’Tis  Fazio’s  w  ife. 

Bian.  It  is  not  Fazio’s  wife. — Have  the 
dead  wives? 

Aye,  aye,  my  liege,  and  I  know  thee,  and 
well  : 

Thou  art  the  rich-robed  minister  of  the 
laws. 

Fine  laws  !  rare  laws !  most  equitable 
laws ! 

Vf  ho  robs  his  neighbour  of  his  yellow  dust, 

Or  his  bright  sparkling  stones,  or  such 
gay  trash, 

Oh  !  he  must  die,  die  for  the  public  good. 

And  if  one  steal  a  husband  from  his  w  ife, 

Do  dive  into  her  heart  for  its  best  trea¬ 
sure, 

Do  rend  asunder  whom  Heaven  link’d  in 

one, — 

Oil !  they  are  meek,  and  merciful,  and 
milky  ( 

’Tis  a  trick  of  human  frailty  ! — Oh,  fine 
laws ! 

7Bare  laws  !  most  equitable  laws  ! 

Duke.  Poor  wretch  ! 

Who  is  it  thus  hath  wrong’d  thee  ? 

Liar,.  (to  the  Duke.)  Come  thou  here. 


(The  others  crowd  around  her ;  she  says  to 
Falsetto,) 

Get  back,  get  back  :  the  god  that  thou 
adored  st, 

Thy  god  is  dead,  thou  pitiful  idolater  ! 

(To  Da?idolo ,  shewing  her  dress,) 

I  know  they’re  coarse  and  tatter’d — Get 
thee  back. 

(To  the  Duke.) 

I  tell  thee,  that  rich  wmman— she — My 
liege, 

I’ll  speak  anon — my  lips  do  cling  toge¬ 
ther — • 

There's  dust  about  my  tongue— I  cannot 
move  it. 

Duke.  Ho,  there!— some  wine! 

Bian.  Thank  thee,  ’tis  moist— I  thank 
thee ! 

( As  she  raises  the  goblet  to  her  lips ,  she  sees 
Aldabella,  and  dashes  it  away.) 

Her  lips  have  been  upon  it — I’ll  have 
none  of  it.' 

Aldub.  My  liege,  thou  wilt  not  hearken 
to  the  tale 

Of  a  mad  woman,  venting  her  sick  fancies 

Upon  a  lady  of  my  state  and  honour  ! 

Duke.  Lady,  there  is  one  state  alone, 
that  holds 

Above  the  range  of  plumed  and  restless 
Justice 

Her  throned  majesty — the  state  of  Virtue. 

Poor  sad  distraught,  speak  on. 

Bian.  I  am  not  mad, 

Thou  smooth  lipp’d  slanderer ! — I  have 
been  mad, 

And  then  my  words  came  vague,  and 
loose,  and  broken  : 

But  now  there’s  mode  and  measure  in 
my  speech. 

I’ll  hold  my  brain  ;  and  then  I’ll  tell  my 
tale 

Simply  and  clearly. — Fazio,  my  poor 
Fazio — 

He  murder’d  not — he  fotiud  Bartolo  dead. 

The  wealth  did  shine  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  dazzled. 

And,  when  that  he  was  gaily  gilded  up, 

She,  she,  I  say, — (nay,  keep  away  from 
her, 

For  she  hath  witchcraft  a  laround  her,) 
— she 

Did  take  him  to  her  chamber — Fie,  my 
liege ! 

What  should  my  husband  in  her  chamber? 
— Then, 

Aye  then,  I  madden’d. — Hark  !  hark ! 
hark  !  the  bell ! 

The  bell  that  I  set  knolling — hark !  Here, 
here, 

Massy  and  cold  it  strikes— here,  here! 

(  Clasping  her  forehead.) 

Cons.  Sad  woman ! 

Tear  not  so  piteously  thy  disorder’d  hair! 

Bian.  I  do  not  tear  ray  hair  :  there 
should  be  pain 
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If  that  I  did ;  but  all  my  pain’s  within 
(with  her  hand  to  her  bosom). 

It  will  not  break,  it  will  not  break. — ’tis 
iron. 

Duke.  If  this  be  true— 

Philario.  My  liege,  it  is  the  tale 

That  Fazio  told  me  ere  he  died. 

Bian.  Aye,  sir, 

The  dying  lie  not — he,  a  dying  man, 

Lied  not — and  I,  a  dying  woman,  lie  not : 

For  I  shall  die,  spite  of  this  iron  here. 

Duke  (to  Aldab.)  There  is  confession 
in  thy  guilty  cheeks, 

Thou  high-born  baseness !  beautiful  de¬ 
formity  ! 

Dishonour’d  honour !  How  hast  thou 
discredited 

All  that  doth  fetter  admiration’s  eye, 

And  made  us  out  of  love  with  loveliness  1 

I  do  condemn  thee,  woman,  by  the  war¬ 
rant 

Of  this  my  ducal  diadem,  to  put  on  thee 

The  rigid  convent-vows:  there  bleach 
anew 

Thy  sullied  breast ;  there  temper  thy 
rank  blood ; 


Lay  ashes  on  thy  soul;  swathe  thy  hot  skin 

In  sackcloth  ;  and  G©d  give  thee  length 
of  days 

T’  atone,  by  this  world’s  misery,  this 
world’s  sin.  [Exit  Aldabella. 

Bian.  Bless  thee,  Heaven  bless  thee! 
Yet  it  must  not  be. 

My  Fazio  said  we  must  forgive  her— 
Fazio 

Said  so ;  and  all  he  said  is  best  and 
wisest. 

Duke.  She  shall  have  her  desert;  ought 
more  to  ask  of  us  ? 

Bian.  My  children — thou’lt  protect 
them — Oh,  my  liege ! 

Make  them  not  rich  :  let  them  be  poor 
and  honest. 

Duke ,  I  will,  I  will. 

Bian.  Why  then  ’tis  time,  ’tis  time. 

And  thou  believ’st  he  is  no  murderer? 

(Duke  bows  assent.) 

Thou’lt  lay  me  near  him,  and  keep  her 
away  from  us. 

It  breaks,  it  breaks,  it  breaks — it  is  not 
iron.  [/Jigs'. 
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THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

UR  last  number  was  embellished 
with  a  representation  of  that 
ancient  fortress,  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  the  view  of  which  natu¬ 
rally  impresses  the  mind  with  gloomy 
recollections  of  the  enslaved  state  of 
England  under  the  dominion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror — at  whose  name 
towers  rise  and  curfews  toll  to  our 
imagination,  by  the  force  of  inevit¬ 
able  association. 

As  a  pleasing  contrast,  we  have 
this  month  selected  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  an  establishment  which 
grew  out  of  the  effects  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  Revolution  of  1688,  and  which, 
recalling  to  mind  the  immortal  me- 
nory  of  its  founder,  William 
the  Third,  brings  with  that  name 
tie  delightful  associations  of  the 
trumphs  of  Freedom,  as  naturally 
as  the  Tower  reminds  us  of  the 
Coiqueror  and  his  chains! 


II. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
a  stronger  contrast.  The  latter  was 
the  engine  of  a  despot,  by  which  he 
contrived  to  awe,  into  base  submis¬ 
sion  to  a  state  of  vassalage  and 
slavery,  conquered  England  ; — the 
former  was  the  offspring  of  that 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  elected 
Protestant  sovereign,  repelled  from  a 
throne,  which  they  had  disgraced, 
the  Papist  race  of  Stuarts;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  open  hostilities  and 
secret  machinations  of  them  and  their 
fellow-despots  and  Papists,  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  established  for  regenerated 
England  a  matchless  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  by  its  constitutional 
equilibrium,  preserves  to  the  go- 
verned  all  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
rational  freedom,  without  one  wan¬ 
ton  restriction  of  the  power  which 
is  justly  requisite  to  him  who 
verm . 
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One  of  the  chief  auxiliaries  of 
that  immortal  prince,  who  consum¬ 
mated  this  glorious  work  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  also  of  his  successors, 
who  had  to  combat  with  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  Stuarts  abroad  and  at 
home,  unquestionably  was  the  Rank 
of  England ;  a  consideration  which 
ought  under  no  circumstances  to  be 
forgotten  bv  Englishmen.  Nor  should 
it  ever  be  absent  for  a  moment  from 
the  minds  of  those  by  whose  counsels 
this  wonderful  machine  of  national 
confidence  is  directed,  that  its  exist¬ 
ence  sprung  from  public  spirit,  and 
is  coeval  with  public  liberty ;  and 
this  refection  should  be  especially 
present  in  all  those  trying  and  deli¬ 
cate  negociations  to  which  an  inter¬ 
course  with  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  inevitably  subjects  them.  The 
surprising  events  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  of  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  history,  have  indeed  ren¬ 
dered  the  task  of  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  one  of  no  ordinary  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance;  for,  holding 
in  their  power,  though  upon  trust, 
the  means  of  aiding  ambitious  and 
indiscreet,  as  well  as  wise  or  patriot, 
ministers,  it  must  have  sometimes 
appeared,  to  impartial  men  among 
them,  as  dangerous  to  grant  as  to 
withhold ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  the 
interests  of  their  establishment,  which 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  the 
public  interests,  must  often  have  re¬ 
quired  from  them  the  exercise  of 
courage  rather  than  caution.  Under 
all  the  various  trials  to  which  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  at  various  periods, 
have  subjected  them,  it  is  our  deli¬ 
berate  and  impartial  opinion  that 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  have  uni¬ 
formly  been  animated  by  that  spirit 
of  genuine  patriotism,  whose  opera¬ 
tions  are  the  same  whatever  be  the 
sphere  of  action,  and  which  whis¬ 
pers  to  the  consciences  of  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  power  in  the  civil  de¬ 
partments  of  the  state,  the  same 
sentence  it  proclaimed  aloud  front 


the  trumpet  of  the  Hero  in  battle*—' 
“  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty !” 

At  the  time  the  Bank  of  England 
was  established,  only  four  great 
banks  existed  in  Europe ;  one  in 
Holland,  one  in  Germany,  and  two 
in  Italy:  they  were  at  Amsterdam* 
Hamburgh,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  All 
but  the  Genoese  Bank  were  formed 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  mer¬ 
chants  ;  the  latter  was  not  only  for 
that  general  purpose,  but  was  also 
founded  for  the  immediate  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  proprietors  ; 
and  after  this  model  the  Bank  of 
England  was  established  in  1694. 
The  commission  was  issued  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  on  the 
15th  of  June  of  that  year.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  institution  of  this 
kind  had  been  long  felt,  and  Mr. 
William  Paterson  had  travelled  into 
several  commercial  countries  in  16.91 
and  the  following  years,  to  examine 
into  their  banking  establishments# 
This  gentleman  had  communicated 
to  Mr.  Michael  Godfrey  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  result  of  his  discoveries. 
The  original  foundation  of  a  public 
bank  is,  however,  claimed  by  Mr. 
John  Briscoe;  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  makes  this  pretension  are 
stated  in  a  letter  preceding  his  ‘Ad¬ 
vice  to  a  Freeholder.”  It  was  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  National  Land-Bank 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  com¬ 
menced. 

By  act  of  parliament  and  charter, 
the  Bank  was  empowered  to  lend 
money  on  pawns  and  pledges ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1693,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  appeared  in  tie 
London  Gazette  ; — “  The  court  jf 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Englaid 
give  notice,  that  they  will  lend  no- 
ney  on  plate,  lead,  tin,  copper,  steel, 
and  iron,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annun.” 

It  is  well  known,  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  original  desgn, 
little  use  has  been  made  of  this  pri¬ 
vilege,  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
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Bank,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  were  both  intended  to  be 
consulted.  The  concerns  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  have  been  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  following  objects: — 1. 
Dealing  in  gold  and  silver-bullion, 
and  coin.  2.  Circulating  sealed 
bills,  bearing  interest  (long  since  dis¬ 
continued).  3.  Issuing  cash-notes 
on  demand,  bearing  no  interest.  4. 
Discounting  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory-notes.  5.  Advancing  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  public,  on  the  credit  of 
acts  of  parliament.  6.  Transacting 
business  in  the  national  stocks,  as 
public  accountants.* 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1732,  a 
general  court  of  the  new  incorpora¬ 
tion  unanimously  resolved  to  build  a 
ball  and  office  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  and  to  erect  a  statue  to  King 
William,  to  be  placed  in  some  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  edifice.  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Townshend,  who  were 
then  employed  at  Greenwich-Hospi- 
tal,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
directors,  to  complete  the  work  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  lease  at 
Grocers’  Hall,  where  the  business  of 
the  Bank  had  from  its  origin  been 
transacted,  in  Michaelmas  1733, 
and  Sir  John  Houblon’s  house  was 
the  first  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  foundation  of  this  structure. 
It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing  that  the  building  was  occu¬ 
pied ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1735,  a  marble-statue  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  was  placed  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Bank,  and  three  vollies  were 
fired,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  bv 
the  servants  of  the  establishment. 

At  the  time  when  the  edifice  was 
raised,  the  beauties  of  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture  were  well  understood  in  this 
country:  Inigo  Jones  had  built  the 
JBanquetting-House  at  Whitehall  a 


#  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
management  of  a  national  fund  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  did  not  fall  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  crown-officers  of 
the  Exchequer, 
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century  before,  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  that  sublime  monument  of  the 
genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  had 
recently  been  erected.  The  artists 
who  succeeded  Messrs.  Dunn  and 
Townshend  found  the  plan  to  be  er¬ 
roneous  in  its  commencement,  but 
did  not  at  all  improve  the  effect  by 
their  subsequent  additions.  We  have 
an  Ionic  centre  with  a  rustic  base-* 
ment,  and  diminutive  columns,  with 
arches  and  pediments  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order,  forming  the  expanded 
wings  of  the  building.  Some  of  the 
alterations  in  the  interior  are  striking 
and  respectable.  The  court  room 
was  finished  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor, 
and  is  of  the  Composite  order.  At 
the  east  and  west  extremities  are 
double  col  animations,  with  arcades 
supporting  a  horizontal  stucco-ceil¬ 
ing,  richly  ornamented.  The  win¬ 
dows,  which  are  on  the  south  side, 
discover  St.  Christopher-le-Stock’s 
church-yard,  which  is  planted  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  forms  a  plea¬ 
sant  area.  The  west  end  opens  by  a 
folding-door  into  an  octagon  apart¬ 
ment  called  the  committee-room. 
The  governor’s  room  is  square,  and 
is  decorated  with  the  statue  of 
George  the  Third ;  where  there  is  a 
large,  painting  of  the  Bank,  Bank- 
buildings,  the  Exchange,  and  Corn- 
hill,  by  Marlow ;  and  a  very  fine 
plan  of  the  structure.  In  the  anti¬ 
room  are  two  other  pictures,  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Race  and  Mr.  Abraham  New- 
land,  painted  by  order  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  as  a  testimony  of  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  services  of  the  person? 
whom  they  represent. 

In  1770,  the  eastern-wing  was 
added;  and  the  western-wing,  with 
the  Lothbury-front,  were  begun  in 
178.9,  and  finished  jn  1804.  The 
entire  building  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  extensive  public  edifices  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  engravings  con¬ 
tained  in  this  number  of  our  Maga¬ 
zine  represent  very  accurate  yiews  of 
both  fronts.  The  principal  entrance 
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is  from  Threadneedle-street.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  vesti¬ 
bule  leading  to  a  very  spacious  apart¬ 
ment,  called  the  Rotundo,  where  the 
stock-brokers,  stock-jobbers,  and 
other  persons,  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  business  in  the  public 
funds.  Branching  out  of  the  Ro¬ 
tunda  are  various  offices  appropriated 
to  the  management  of  each  particular 
stock ;  and  in  each  of  these  offices, 
under  the  several  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  are  arranged  the  books  in 
which  the  accounts  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual's  interest  in  such  stock  or  fund 
is  registered. 

Here,  from  the  hours  of  eleven  to 
three,  a  scene  presents  itself  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  spectator.  A  crowd 
of  busy  jobbers,  or,  as  they  are  tech¬ 
nically  called,  bulls  and  bears ,  may 
be  seen  jostling  each  other  to  catch  a 
bargain  ;  and  the  avidity  of  gain  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
truly  ludicrous  to  the  disinterested 
observer. 

The  direction  of  this  great  national 
concern  is  vested  in  a  governor,  de¬ 
puty-governor,  and  twenty-four  di¬ 
rectors,  elected  annually  at  a  general 
court  of  the  proprietors. 
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|  j^UR  next  object  of  attention,  in 
chronological  order,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  warlike  and  puissant 

EDWARD  III. 

The  statue  of  this  great  monarch 
is  placed  in  a  frame  of  brass,  fixed 
to  a  pedestal  of  grey  marble,  in  his 
royal  robes.  It  is  all  of  solid  brass; 
and  so  are  twelve  lesser  images, 
which  stand  in  niches  round  the  said 
pedestal,  representing  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Edward  ;  namely,  six 
on  his  right  hand,  and  as  many  on 
his  left :  1 .  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales ; 
2.  Joan,  married  to  the  King  of 


Castile;  3.  Lionel,  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence;  4.  Edmund,  Duke  of  York; 
5.  Mary,  Duchess  of  Britanny;  6\ 
William  of  Hatfield.  On  the  right 
side — 1.  Isabel,  Lady  of  Courcy;  2. 
William  of  Windsor;  3.  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  4. 

Blanche;  5.  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Pembroke;  6.  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Over 
the  tomb  and  the  king’s  braxen  figure 
is  an  arched  canopy,  with  spiral 
figures  carved  in  wood,  in  the  Gothic 
manner,  very  curiously.  Edward 
was  not  buried  beneath  this  magni¬ 
ficent  monument,  but,  in  compliance 
with  his  dying  request,  in  the  same 
grave  with  his  queen,  whose  tomb  is 
just  by.  Upon  Edward’s  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
his  splendid  victories  in  that  country, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  dilate  here.  Take 
him  all  in  all,  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  chivalrous  sovereign  in  history; 
and,  looking  at  his  conquests,  his 
regal  prisoners,  his  warlike  and  able 
offspring,  his  knightly  institutions, 
and  the  assemblage  at  his  court  of 
the  most  gallant  men  in  Europe,  he 
furnishes  the  completest  idea  of  the 
monarch  of  romance  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared.  Under  his  firm  rule,  the 
English  name  was  at  its  highest 
pitch;  and  the  surrounding  nations 
respected  him  and  his  valorous  son 
as  mirrors  of  knighthood  and  prince¬ 
ly  accomplishment.  Edward  was 
equally  respectable  iu  his  domestic 
sway ;  many  excellent  laws  passed 
during  his  reign,  in  which  the  present 
representation  of  the  English  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  model¬ 
led,  and  it  sat  by  itself  for  the  first 
time.  The  close  of  Edward’s  days 
was  clouded  by  liis  doting  and  su¬ 
perannuated  attachment  to  Alice 
Perers,  or  Pierce ;  who,  after  ren¬ 
dering  him  ridiculous  to  every  body, 
deserted  him  in  his  last  moments, 
and  left  him  to  expire  unattended. 
When  she  observed  the  king  to  be 
breathing  liis  last,  the  unfeeling  wo 
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man  stripped  the  rings  from  his 
lingers,  and  retired ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
corded,  that  a  friar,  coming  into  the 
room  at  the  instant,  moved  at  so 
melancholy  an  object,  advanced  to 
his  bed-side,  presented  a  crucifix, 
and  bade  him  crave  pardon  for  his 
sins;  which  the  king  perceiving, 
grasped  it  with  his  hand,  and,  while 
tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  Jesus,  and  ex¬ 
pired.  To  this  affecting  incident 
Gray  makes  his  bard  allude,  in  this 
prophetic  apostrophe — 

Mighty  victor !  mighty  lord  ! 

Lo !  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ; 

No  pitying  hand,  no  eyes  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies ! 

Such  was  the  setting  of  a  sun,  w  hose 
rise  and  meridian  were  so  glorious ! 

Next  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  III. 
is  that  of  his  consort,  Philippa, 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Hain- 
auit ;  who  lived  with  him  forty-tw7o 
years,  and  bore  him  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren.  She  died  August  15, 
and  the  king  bestowed  a  profusion 
of  expence  in  performing  her  exe¬ 
quies,  and  adorning  her  tomb,  round 
which  were  placed,  as  ornaments,  no 
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less  than  thirty  brazen  statues  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  noble  personages, 
her  relations.  T he  character  of  this 
queen  was  exceedingly  amiable  Dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  Edward  in  France, 
she  so  managed  as  to  take  the  king 
of  Scots  prisoner;  and  her  benevo¬ 
lent  intercession  for  the  burghers  of 
Calais,  whom  her  husband  in  his 
anger  had  doomed  to  death,  does 
her  infinite  credit.  She  died  at  au 
advanced  age,  and  yet  too  soon;  as 
it  was  not  until  after  her  decease 
that  Edward  fell  into  the  infatuation 
which  rendered  his  latter  end  so 
melancholy.  Never  can  the  guardian- 
angel  of  man  assume  a  shape  more 
effective  and  fascinating  than  that  of 
a  virtuous  and  affectionate  wife ;  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  find  ourselves 
able  to  appeal  to  the  shades  of  tw7o 
of  our  greatest  monarchs,  to  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  observation.  In 
our  mind’s  eye,  we  perceive  the  ma¬ 
jestic  forms  of  the  crowned  warriors 
leading  in  their  illustrious  partners, 
and  bending  in  smiling  acquiescence. 
The  vision  is  too  pleasing  and  too 
solemn  for  after-thought— we  throw 
down  the  pen. 
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LADY  BRADSHAIGH. 
^|/THOEVEIl  has  read  4<  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,”  must  re¬ 
member,  with  delight,  the  Baronet’s 
sprightly  sister  Charlotte.  This  cha¬ 
racter,  one  of  the  most  naturally- 
drawn  portraits  of  fiction  which 
Genius  ever  sketched,  certainly  struck 
the  imagination  of  Richardson  dur¬ 
ing  his  correspondence  with  Lady 
Bradshaigh,  whose  lively  fancy  and 
spirited  style  having  suggested  the 
outline  of  Lady  G — ,  she  has  been 
considered  by  many  as  the  original. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  traits 
of  resemblance  in  the  characters  of 
British  Lady's  Mag,  No. 


the  real  and  the  fictitious  ladies,  ex¬ 
cepting  their  arch  vivacity  and  lively 
wit.  Lady  Bradshaigh  indeed  exhi¬ 
bited,  in  every  situation  of  her  life,  a 
model  for  the  rank  and  sex  of  which 
she  was  an  ornament ;  as  the  present 
slight,  hut  we  hope  entertaining, 
sketch  of  her  biography  and  corre¬ 
spondence  will  prove. 

After  a  courtship  of  ten  years,  she 
married  Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh,  of 
Ilaigh,  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire ; 
at  which  place  they  lived  in  the  true 
old  style  of  English  gentry,  before 
the  villas  of  manufacturers  and 
1  country-bankers  had  eclipsed,  by 
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their  ephemeral  splendour,  the  pa¬ 
ternal  seat  of  the  hereditary  land¬ 
holder. 

Haigh  was  a  large  old  mansion  : 
the  grounds  and  gardens  were  laid 
oul  in  that  style  which  modern  re¬ 
finement  has  discarded  for  one  more 
agreeable  to  true  taste.  Sir  Roger’s 
estate  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mines 
of  that  species  of  coal  called  the 
cannel,  or  candle-coal,  which  takes 
a  high  and  beautiful  polish.  Of 
this  material  Ladv  Bradshaigh  built 
a  summer-house.  From  its  colour 
resembling  black  marble,  and  its 
combustible  nature,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  kind  of  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  ice-palace  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia. 

Ladies,  even  of  the  first  rank, 
eighty  years  ago,  were  far  from 
enjoying  those  advantages  of  educa- 
lion  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
present  rising  generation  ;  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  metropolis,  especi¬ 
ally,  a  reading  female  was  a  sort  of  ! 
phenomenon ;  and  the  county  in 
which  Lady  Bradshaigh  lived  was 
bv  no  means  the  first  to  free  itself 
from  these  symptoms  of  rusticity. 
Confined,  therefore,  to  the  discharge 
of  her  duties  as  the  head  of  a 
large  and  splendid  household,  this 
excellent  .voman  would  have  passed 
through  life  with  little  notoriety ; 
and,  as  she  had  no  children,  would 
have  descended  to  the  tomb,  leaving 
no  traces  of  her  existence  beyond 
the  date  of  a  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tion,  or  the  preservation  of  a  family- 
picture,  had  not  the  pathetic  novel 
of  “  Clarissa’’  produced  upon  her 
mind  such  an  extraordinary  effect, 
as  to  induce  her  to  enter  upon  a 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
author  of  that  work  ;  which  corre¬ 
spondence,  having  since  been  given 
to  the  public,  entitles  the  name  of 
Lady  Bradshaigh,  in  our  estimation, 
to  a  place  in  the  records  of  the  Emi¬ 
nent  Females  of  Great  Britain. 

This  interesting  correspondence 
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began  in  the  following  manner:— A. 
lady,  calling  herself  Belfour,  wrote 
to  the  author  of  “  Clarissa,”  after 
reading  the  four  first  volumes,  ac¬ 
quainting  him  that  a  report  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  History  of  Clarissa 
was  to  end  in  a  most  tragical 
manner,  and,  expressing  her  ab¬ 
horrence  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
begged  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
by  a  few  lines  inserted  in  the 
“  Whitehall-Evening  Post.”  Mr.. 
Richardson  complied  with  her  re¬ 
quest  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
many  letters  passed  between  them. 
Lady  Bradshaigh  then  lived  at 
Haigh ;  but  the  address  she  gave 
was,  “  To  Mrs.  Belfour,  to  be  left 
at  the  post-office  in  Exeter  till  called 
for,”  and  her  own  letters  were  dated., 
Exeter. 

In  the  first  letter,  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh,  then  evidently  intending  never, 
to  disclose  her  real  name,  expresses 
herself  in  a  manner  which,  at  the 
present  day,  appears  to  border  on 
the  ludicrous:  she  seems  to  have 
considered  Clarissa  and  Lovelace  as 
real  beings,  whose  fate  the  author 
held  in  bis  hands. 

“  I  am  pressed,  sir,  by  a  multitude 
of  your  admirers,  to  plead  in  behalf 
of  your  amiable  Clarissa ;  having 
too  much  reason,  from  bints  given 
in  your  four  volumes,  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  advertisement,  and  from  youft. 
forbearing  to  w  rite,  after  promising 
all  endeavours  should  be  used  to¬ 
wards  satisfying  the  discontented; 
from  ali  these,  l  say,  I  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend  a  fatal 
catastrophe.  I  have  heard  that, 
some  of  your  advisers,  who  delight, 
in  horror  (detestable  wretches  !)  in¬ 
sisted  upon  rapes,  ruin,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  others,  who  feel  for  the  vir¬ 
tuous  in  distress  (blessings  for  ever 
attend  them !)  pleaded  for  the  con¬ 
trary.  Could  you  be  deaf  to  these, 
and  comply  with  those?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  that  he  who  has  the  art  to 
please  iu  softness*  in  the  most  na- 
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fural,  easy,  humorous,  and  sensible 
manner,  can  resolve  to  give  joy  only 
to  the  ill-natured  reader,  and  heave 
the  compassionate  breast  with  tears 
for  irremediable  woes  1  Tears  I 
would  choose  to  shed  for  virtue  in 
distress ;  but  still  would  suffer  them 
to  flow,  in  greater  abundance,  for 
unexpected  turns  of  happiness,  in 
which,  sir,  you  excel  any  other  au¬ 
thor  I  have  ever  read !— ■ where  nature 
ought  to  be  touched,  you  make  the 
very  soul  feel  !” 

Again,  in  other  letters,  she  says — 

“  Dear  sir,  let  me  intreat !  only 
suppose  all  the  good-natured,  com¬ 
passionate,  and  distressed,  on  their 
knees  at  your  feet :  can  you  let  them 
beg  in  vain  1 

**  I  have  sometimes  a  faint  glim¬ 
mering  of  hope,  at  other  times  am 
in  despair,  which  almost  makes  me 
mad ;  and  so,  sir,  you  have  reason 
to  think  me  ;  but  you  have  given  me 
so  great  a  proof  of  your  good-nature 
and  complaisance,  that  I  depend  up¬ 
on  being  excused  for  continuing  to 
trespass  upon  your  time  and  pati¬ 
ence. 

“  I  must  add,  that  I  am  in  a  house 
full  of  company,  who  are  wondering 
at  my  frequent  retirements ;  so  that 
I  can  only  now  and  then  snatch  half 
an  hour  to  write  what  at  that  time 
comes  into  my  head.  Wonder  not, 
therefore,  at  the  incoherence  of  this 
tedious  epistle;  but  write  I  must, 
or  die,  for  I  can  neither  eat  nor 
ileep  till  I  am  disburdened  of  my 
load. 

“  The  reason  of  my  concealing 
my  name  is  not  for  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  you,  but  really  and  truly 
out  of  a  principle  of  modesty ;  for 
well  may  I  be  ashamed  to  write  in 
the  manner  I  have  done  ! 

“  O  what  shall  I  feel  when  I  read 
*  this  day  is  published,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  History  of  Miss  Clarissa 
Harlowe!’  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
how  much  I  shall  be  affected ;  but, 
be  it  as  it  will,  I  shall  ever  acknow- 
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ledge  myself,  sir,  your  obliged  hum¬ 
ble  servant,  Belfour, 

<£  If  you  should  think  fit  to  alter 
your  scheme,  1  will  promise  to  read 
your  history  over,  at  least  once  in 
two  years,  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  my 
last  words  are — be  merciful!” 

In  reply  to  a  reference  which 
Richardson  made  to  Addison,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  own  opinions,  she  writes, 
t(  The  inimitable  and  pious  Mr. 
Addison  is  my  great  favourite.  You 
could  not  have  made  choice  of  a 
precedent  more  suitable  to  my  taste; 
but  that  even  will  not  do,  Why  did 
he  not  murder  his  Juba  or  his  Mar¬ 
cia  1  For  I  do  declare  .1  cannot  see 
the  innocent  suffer  without  the  most 
intolerable  pain,  except  I  have  some 
notion  of  their  being  brought  out  of 
their  misery  by  some  more  pleasing 
methods  than  that  of  leaving  the 
world.  Terror  and  commiseration 
are  agreeable  enough  to  the  mind, 
when  there  is  hope  of  relief;  other¬ 
wise,  it  leaves  the  mind  in  agonies, 
rather  than  in  a  pleasing  anguish . 

“  I  do  assure  you,  nothing  can 
induce  me  to  read  your  history 
through.  Do  not  wonder  or  take  it 
amiss,  for  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot; 
and  it  grieves  me  that  I  cannot,  for 
well  I  know  it  will  be  worth  reading  ; 
but  I  still  must  hope,  that  you  will 
not  think  such  a  catastrophe  neces¬ 
sary.  May  some  good-natured  little 
sylph  attend  you,  and  change  your 
gloomy  scheme  of  death  to  the  more 
pleasing  one  of  a  happy  and  well- 
spent  life. 

“  Just  as  1  was  sending  this  to  the 
post,  your  fifth  volume  came  to  my 
hand  ;  and  I  really  am  quite  ashamed 
of  receiving  such  a  favour,  as  I  think 
myself  undeserving  of  it.  I  long  to 
read  it — and  yet  I  dare  not.  But  I 
have  a  kind  friend  who  will  first  look 
it  over  ;  though,  God  knows,  he  has 
a  heart  tender  as  my  own,  but  is 
willing  to  save  me  pain,  though  at 
the  expence  of  suffering  it  himself. 
If  l  find  the  dreaded  horrid  act  is 
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not  perpetrated,  I  will  promise  to 
read  it.  There  is  nothing  else  I 
fear;  and  l  will  still  hope,  from 
your  good-nature,  that  you  may  be 
moved,  and  alter  your  fatal  and  un¬ 
pleasing  design. 

‘  Go,  thou  embassador,  and  bring  terms 
of  peace.’ 

*  *  *  * 

€t  I  have  been  some  time  thinking 
your  history  over,  and  I  find  I  can¬ 
not  read  it.  Good  sir,  do  not  send 
it,  do  not  compel  me  to  be  ungrate¬ 
ful.  You  would  not  wonder  at  my 
inflexibleness,  if  you  knew  the  joy  I 
had  promised  myself  from  a  happy 
catastrophe.  I  cannot  see  my  ami¬ 
able  Clarissa  die ;  it  will  hurt  my 
heart,  and  durably .  I  know  your 
manner,  and  I  know  my  weakness — 
I  cannot  bear  it. 

€t  I  must  stay  till  towards  seventy, 

it  will  not  be  above  thirty  years ; 

then,  perhaps,  I  may  have  different 

notions,  and  one  will  be,  that  I  ought 

not  to  read  anv  thing  of  the  novel 

kind,  only  what  are  called  good 

books;  such  as  Dr.  Taylor,  the 

Practice  of  Piety,  or  Nelsons  Fasts 

and  Festivals.  A  narrow  way  of 

thinking  generally  attends  old  age, 

so  I  begin  to  think  that  I  shall  never 

read  the  fate  of  vour  Clarissa. 

*> 

“  I  am  not  at  ail  anxious  to  know 
what  becomes  of  her  wicked  rela¬ 
tions:  I  wish  they  had  all  been  dead  ten 
years  ago.  I  am  indifferent  now  about 

every  other  character  in  the  book. 

*  *  *  * 

“  I  verily  believe  T  have  shed  a 
pint  of  tears,  and  my  heart  is  still 
bursting,  though  they  cease  not  to 
flow  at  this  moment,  nor  will,  I  fear, 
for  some  time. 

“  Talk  not  of  tragedies;  I  can 
now  bear  any  :  the  deepest  pain  they 
give  is  momentary  and  trifling,  com¬ 
pared  with  your  long  dwelt- upon 
and  well-told  story. 

“  Had  you  seen  me,  I  surely 
should  have  moved  your  pity.  When 
alone,  in  agonies  would  1  lay  down 


the  book,  take  it  up  again,  walk 
about  the  room,  let  fall  a  flood  of 
tears,  wipe  my  eyes,  read  again,  per¬ 
haps  not  three  lines,  and  throw  away 
the  book,  crying  out,  Excuse  me,  good 
Mr.  Richardson,  I  cannot  go  on  ;  it 
is  your  fault — you  have  done  more 
than  I  can  bear  ;  threw  myself  upon 
my  couch  to  compose,  recollecting 
my  promise  (which  a  thousand  times 
I  w  ished  had  not  been  made) ;  again 
I  read,  again  I  acted  the  same  part ; 
sometimes  agreeably  interrupted  by 
my  dear  man,  who  was  at  that  time 
labouring  through  the  sixth  volume, 
with  a  heart  capable  of  impressions 
equal  to  my  own,  though  the  effects 
would  be  shewn  in  a  more  justifiable 
manner,  which  I  believe  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  what  Mr.  Belfour  felt  w  hen 
he  found  the  beauteous  sufferer  in 
her  prison-room :  ‘  Something  rose  in 
rnv  throat,  I  know  not  what,  which 
made  me  guggle  as  it  were  for  speech/ 

“  Seeing  me  so  moved,  he  begged, 
for  God’s  sake,  l  would  read  no 
more  ;  kindly  threatened  to  take  the 
book  from  me,  but,  upon  my  plead¬ 
ing  my  promise,  suffered  me  to  go 
on.  That  promise  is  now  fulfilled  ; 
and  I  am  thankful  the  heavy  task  is 
over,  though  the  effects  are  not. 

“  And  now  what  will  you  say  to 
your  ill-judging  incognita,  when  she 
tells  you%she  is  more  than  ever  averse 
to  your  catastrophe?  To  use  one  of 
your  own  expressions,  4  my  whole 
heart  is  against  it/  And  how  can  I 
speak  w'ords  contrary  to  that  V’ 

These  specimens  do  not  display 
splendid  talents,  for  she  was  indeed 
by  no  means  a  literary  woman  ;  but 
they  certainly  evince  strong  and  ge¬ 
nerous  and  kind  feelings. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  part  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  reply  to  her  wishes 
for  a  happy  termination,  is  full  of 
just,  noble,  and  pious  reasoning ;  and 
to  his  decision  Lady  Bradshaigh  is 
reluctantly  brought  to  yield. 

After  they  had  thus  corresponded 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  lady  re- 
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maining  still  incognita,  a  journey  to 
London  is  mentioned  by  her,  and 
their  probable  interview  is  thus  al¬ 
luded  to. 

“  You  say,  sir,  'my  supposing 
bow  we  should  appear  to  each  other 
in  an  interview,  has  revived  an  ardour 
which  you  had  with  difficulty  sup¬ 
pressed/  I  am  sorry  for  that;  for 
1  do  assure  you,  the  oftener  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  terrible  it  appears. 
All  the  impudent  things  I  have  ever 
wrote  would  crowd  into  my  head  at 
that  moment ;  and,  brazen  as  you  may 
think  my  face,  I  should  show  you  a 
countenance  more  stupid  than  saucy. 
And  yet  your  very  obliging  invitation 
(for  which  1  return  my  grateful  thanks) 
is  almost  irresistible.  '  Your  honest, 
your  frank-hearted  wife/  Those 
words  have  given  me  an  idea  of  a 
very  desirable  companion ;  for  I 
love  frank-heartedness,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  those  little  deceits  I  sometimes 
justify.  I  think  it  a  happiness  that 
I  can  occasion  a  smile  in  one  whom, 

I  am  sure,  you  delight  to  see  smile. 
You  will  do  me  a  favour,  sir,  if  you 
will  introduce  my  compliments  to 
your  little  assembly ;  to  make  one  in 
which  would  give  me  real  pleasure. 
An  agreeable  party  at  home,  or  in  a 
friend's  house,  is  of  all  things  to  me 
the  most  delightful,  and  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  which,  at  this  time,  I  am  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy. 

“  We  are  in  number  seven,  of  both 
sexes,  free,  easy,  and  innocent :  we 
spend  our  time  in  working,  reading, 
and  cheerful  conversation.  Cards 
are  banished,  being  disagreeable  to 
all ;  yet  want  we  not  amusement. 
You  will  suppose  by  my  letter 
(which,  I  find,  must  be  a  very  long 
one),  that  I  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  writing  ;  but,  as  I  rise  some 
hours  before  my  company,  part  of 
those  hours  I  dedicate  to  it. 

“  But  to  have  done  with  this  long 
digression,  which  your  little  assem¬ 
bly  led  me  into. 

Willing  as  I  should  be  to  add  to 


it,  and,  bad  I  courage  to  face  you,  I 
know  not  when  1  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  ;  but,  if  ever  that  does  hap¬ 
pen,  I  will  see  you,  sir,  if  possible : 
so  you  might  as  well  tell  me  what 
church  you  go  to,  and  give  me  some 
mark  to  know  you  by.  After  that, 

I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  1  can  dare  to  face  you  or  not. 
Do  you  ever  walk  in  the  Park,  sir  ? 
Because,  perhaps,  your  church-coun¬ 
tenance  may  have  an  air  of  severity 
in  it,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  contrary ;  for  an  unfeigned 
piety  generally  manifests  itself  in  a 
pleased  composure/' 

The  following  passage  alludes  to 
her  own  history  : — - 

“  The  lady,  sir,  who  so  obstinately 
and  long  refused  tier  lover,  and  mar¬ 
ried  him  at  last,  bad  better  motives 
for  so  doing  than  any  you  have 
guessed.  The  man  was  not  disa¬ 
greeable,  did  not  want  a  proper  as¬ 
surance  :  the  lady  had  net  more 
towering  views,  or  preferred  any 
other  man,  nor  were  her  hopes  frus¬ 
trated,  or  ever  looked  upon  him  as  a 
windfall ;  and  so  thoroughly  am  I 
acquainted  with  the  lady  ’s  mind,  that 
sure  I  am  she  never  would  have  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  she  ever  had  despised. 
But,  when  the  first  overtures  were 
made,  she  w'as  under  sixteen,  a  giddy 
girl,  and  very  sensible  that  she  was 
so ;  and  could  not  fix  her  thoughts 
upon  any  one  man  above  two  days 
together ;  had  a  mind  |o  see  a  little 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  gain  some 
know  ledge  how  to  behave  in  it ;  and 
had,  besides,  a  romantic  notion  of 
trying  a  man’s  constancy.  She  did 
try,  she  found,  and  rewarded  it,  as 
far  as  it  w  as  in  her  power  to  reward 
it.  And  I  have  heard  the  gentleman 
confess  he  thought  himself  rewarded ; 
and  I  know7  nothing  can  give  the  lady 
a  pleasure  equally  with  hearing  that 
confession.” 

Before  Richardson  saw  her,  the 
name  and  rank  of  his  fair  incognita 
.was  discovered  by  Highmore,  then 
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a  fashionable  portrait-painter,  the 
Lawrence  of  his  day.  Thus  she 
describes  the  discovery  : — 

“  O  good  God,  sir!  Now  am  I 
in  a  worse  situation  than  ever;  the 
occasion  of  it  will  be  well  known 
to  you  before  this  reach  you. 

“  It  is  needless  to  say  I  was  yes¬ 
terday  at  Mr.  Highmore’s,  where, 
from  the  hints  I  had  given,  I  hoped 
a  little,  but  feared  much,  to  see  you; 
but  did  not  expect  an  attack,  from 
another  person,  on  your  behalf. 
Could  it  be  imagined  that  I  would 
refuse  to  you  what  I  would  grant  to 
another,  in  an  affair  that  regarded 
you  only?  Indeed,  I  think  it  was 
wrong-judged,  though,  1  believe, 
with  a  friendly  intention,  and  I  am 
sure  with  the  greatest  good  manners, 
and  I  dare  say  nothing  was  meant 
but  to  oblige ;  but  I  am  not  pleased 
that  you,  sir,  was  not  the  first  to 
"whom  I  revealed  myself,  though 
this  was  not  a  voluntary  revela¬ 
tion. 

“  But,  Lord,  sir !  when  I  was 
particularly  desired  to  walk  into  the 
next  room,  I  was  more  than  half 
dead :  but  revived  a  little  when  I 
found  I  was  only  making  a  curtsy 
to  your  picture,  for  I  verily  thought 
I  should  find  you  there  in  person. 

“  Mr.  Highmore  began  in  very 
civil  terms;  and  I  answered— God 
knows  what !  for  I  felt  like  an  idiot. 
He  said  something  of  meeting  you 
at  his  house,  which  I  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  ;  and,  upon  bis  pressing  to 
carry  some  message,  I  desired  it 
might  be,  *  that  I  could  not  yet  con¬ 
quer  myself  so  far  as  to  see  you/ 
and  that  was  the  truth. 

“  But,  sir,  at  this  time  the  devil 
forsook  me ;  no  evasion,  no  w  hite 
fib,  or  the  least  falsehood,  could  I 
litter.  Why  could  not  I  say,  ‘  Sir, 
you  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the 
person  you  take  me  for/  and  per¬ 
sist  to  the  last?  But  that  would 
have  been  an  ugly  black  lie,  a  thing 
I  never  am  guilty  of;  and,  alas!  my 


little  deceits  will  be  all  over,  when  I 
come  face  to  face. 

“  When  first  I  went  to  Mr.  High¬ 
more’s,  I  could  not  help  saying  I 
knew  the  picture  of  the  Harlowe-fa- 
mily ;  and  I  remember  he  seemed 
pleased,  and  said,  I  must  be  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  history. 
This  w  as  carried  to  you  ;  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  it  must  be 
your  correspondent  that  so  readily 
guessed  at  the  picture,  having  had  a 
hint  of  it  from  you.  Blockhead  !  that 
I  was.  But  how  did  I  know,  at  that 
time,  that  Mr.  Highmore  was  an  in¬ 
timate  of  your’s,  or  that  he  had  seen 
my  letters  ?  Well— -It  signifies  no¬ 
thing  asking  ridiculous  questions,  for 
what  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

“  Mr.  Highmore  did  not  say  he 
knew  my  name,  though  I  make  no 
doubt  of  it.  And  now,  sir,  I  am  so 
very  poor,  that  I  have  not  even  that 
favour  (as  you  term  it,  though  none 
I  should  have  thought  it)  to  bestow  * 
but  I  have  one  to  ask,  and  that  is,  if 
it  be  not.  too  late,  that  you  will  pro¬ 
mise  me,  and  engage  Mr.  Highmore 
(or  whoever  may  be  in  the  secret)* 
never  to  make  your  correspondent 
public;  for,  though  I  glory  in  it  my¬ 
self,  and  have  with  pride  confessed 
it  to  some  select  friends,  yet  I  know, 
by  the  ill-judging  and  the  envious,  I 
should  be  thought  conceited,  and 
too  self-sufficient,  in  corresponding 
with  one  so  far  my  superior  in  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  an  author  ! 

“  I  cannot  positively  bring  myself 
to  a  voluntary  meeting  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  you  have  said ;  so, 
good  sir,  do  not  press  it.  It  seems 
as  if  I  was  beginning  a  new  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  1  know  not  how  to 
proceed.  I  am  not  sure  w  hether  I 
should  answer  your  last  letter  or  not. 
Please  to  let  me  know  your  mind  as 
to  that;  for  I  am,  in  a  word,  con¬ 
founded,  surprised,  disconcerted; 
but  slill,  sir,  your  obliged  and  faith¬ 
ful  (O!  that  I  could  say) 

,  Incognita, 
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After  some  further  tormenting 
bashfulness  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
these  correspondents  at  length  met 
at  Sir  Roger  s  town-residence  in  New 
Bond-street,  and  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  commenced,  which  was  kept  up 
with  the  most  friendly  cordiality 
till  the  decease  of  Mr.  Richardson. 
The  letters  of  this  lady,  which  make 
a  large  part  of  “  the  Richardson 
Cor  respondencej*  though  they  do  not 
challenge  such  admiration  as  those 


of  a  Sevigne  or  a  Montagu,  are  still  a 
triumph  for  the  sex.  Lady  Bradshaigh 
survived  her  husband  many  years, 
keeping  up,  as  a  widow,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  at  Haigh,  with  the  same 
chearful  hospitality  and  splendid, 
style  as  in  Sir  Roger’s  life-time.  She 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
with  all  the  sentiments  of  a  piety 
which  had  been  habitually  wrought 
into  the  constitution  of  her  mind. 
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fire,  which  during  frosty  weather, 
Like  lyre  of  Orpheus,  charms  toge¬ 
ther, 

Within  its  magic  influence, 

The  very  cats  to  indolence. 

Had  me,  a  bachelor  of  two-score 
(If  any  odds,  a  few  years  more). 

And  my  arm-chair,  enticed  to  slid© 

One  biting  night  to  its  warm  side. 

To  sage  philosophers  I  leave, 

From  darksome  ignorance,  t’enweave 
The  latent  causes  which  arouse 
In  bachelor  a  wish  for  spouse, 

When,  singly,  he  his  chair  draws  near 
To  his  lone  tire,  in  large  room  drear. 

The  thins:,  whate’er  its  cause,  is  true; 

As  I’ve  oft  felt — and  yon — and  you, 

And  every  bachelor  of  us  all, 

However  anti-conjugaL 

While  cheerless,  thus,  and  solitary, 

I  sat,  my  thoughts  incendiary 

Kindled  my  wishes  into  life 

For  that  dear  play-tiring,  called  a  wife. 

I  wish’d,  and  wish’d  ;  hut,  well  aware 
That  wishes  would  not  fill  the  chair 
Which  I  had  wish’d  a  wife  should  fill, 
Without  some  motion  of  my  will, 

I.  willed  most  desperately  that  I 
Should  forthwith  whine  most  piteously, 
Into  some  fair-one’s  willing  ear, 

My  wish  that  she  should  be  my  dear. 
Dear  ! — “  there’s  the  rub  perchance 
she’d  be 

Most  plaguy  dear — too  dear  for  me. 

A  wife!  a  soft  companion  : 

What  man  of  sense  but  would  have  one? 
Without  her,  life  is  blank  and  dreary, 
And  man  is  listless  and  uncheery; 

With  her,  all,  all  around  looks  gay, 

And  care  and  gloom  are  far  away. 

But  wife!!— another  name  for  laces, 
Caps,  mantles,  bonnets,  and  pelisses! 


For  dinners,  rout?,  plays,  concerts,  hops. 
And  ell-long  bills  at  twenty  shops ! — » 

If  I  so  dear  for  wife  must  pay, 

Dear  wife  have  he,  forme,  who  may. 

If  I,  indeed,  could  meet  with  dame—* 

No,  girl,  I  mean— of  thrifty  frame—* 

But  why  suppose  what  cannot  be; 

That  quality,  long  seen  by  me, 

By  glance  of  memory  alone, 

Should  now  be  found  in  any  one. 

“Thou,  careful  Thrift!”  erst  took  thy  seat 
Even  in  houses  of  the  great, 

With  all  thy  implements  about  thee ; 

And  no  one  then  could  do  without  thee; 
Thou  wast  by  all  thy  sex  respected, 
Though  now  so  shamefully  neglected  ; 

'  Thy  maxims  hung  on  every  tongue, 
i  And  led  the  old,  and  check’d  the  young  j 
Thou  wast  a  Vade  Mecum ,  where 
The  best  receipts  for  housewives  were 
A  counsellor,  whose  wisdom  guided 
In  marketry  of  what  was  needed 
About  a  well-kept  house — as  tick, 

Eggs,  haddocks,  blankets,  and  the  like  : 

A  mistress,  from  whose  school  came  forth, 
For  marriage,  candidates  of  worth. 
Unlike  to  her,  from  Misses’  college, 

Who  now  trips  out,  with  nick-nack  know¬ 
ledge, 

The  ear  and  eye  of  some  light  swain 
To  charm  and  dazzle,  till  he’s  fain 
To  take  to  his  fire-side  a  wife 
Accomplish’d  so  to  charm  his  life  ; 

Then  throws  accomplishments  aside, 

As  useless,  since  they’ve  made  her  bride. 
But  those  who  stole  on  thrift-struck 
hearts, 

By  shew  of  housewives’  saving  arts, 

And  drew  short  purse,  till  it.  should  reach 
Demands  which  o’er  it  seemed  to  stretch. 
Ah  !  then  one  might,  without  much  fear,' 
Have  softly  whisper'd  in  the  ear 
Of  any  thing  in  shape  of  woman, 

The  grand  request  denied  to  few  wen; 
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For,  from  ripe  seventeen  to  fifty, 

All  were  good  housewives,  all  were 
thrifty : 

But  woman  grew  estranged  from  thee, 
And  lost  liar  greatest  charm  forme; 

For  Fashion  came,  a  witching  dame! 

Led  by  Extravagance  she  came  ;  , 

And,  brandishing  a  magic  w  and, 

Which  wrought  strange  changes  o’er  the 
land, 

She  whispered  those  who  thee  respected, 
And  thou  forthwith  became  neglected. 
Aloft  in  air  her  wand  she  swayed, 

And,  ever  and  anon,  essayed 
Its  magic  power  on  thy  dominion, 

O’er  thing,  o’er  act,  and  o’er  opinion  ; 
And,  aye,  as  she  her  arm  extended, 

The  change  took  place  which  she  in¬ 
tended. 

The  eyes  of  Miss,  which  Morn’s  first  call 
Oped  wide,  now  scarce  see  morn  at  all ; 
Which,  shut  at  nine,  to  save  lamp-light, 
Now  pass  the  1  key-stone’  of  the  night. 
Her  hands,  which,  taught  by  thee,  ne’er 
thought 

That  humble  cot  disgraced  them  ought, 
Which  made  oat-cakes  and  pudding-hasty, 
Now  scarce  will  finger  mutton-pasty; 
Which  guided  twisting  hemp-thread 
rightly, 

Now  tlirid  piano-forte  wightly  ; 

Her  spinning-wheel,  which  ay  whirled 
found, 

At  hen  house  fire,  with  rumbling  sound, 
Slowly  upon  the  wondering  view 
A  smart  piano-forte  grew7  ; 

From  which  are  spun  out  sounds  useless, 
Which  fill  the  ear,  but  not  the  press  : 

No  mark,  to  shew  that  from  thy  idol 
It  sprung,  remains  now7,  but — the  pedal. 
Those  nimbly-flying  fiddling  wires, 
Which  threw  oft'  stocking  for  their  sires, 
Became  hair-pencils  ;  things  which  oil 
On  canvas  spread,  and  paper  soil. 

The  dormant  soil  of  taste  for  dress 
Was  touched  with  sudden  fruitfulness, 
And,  mushroom-like,  from  it  uprose 
D  ress-makers  and  milliners  in  rows, 

Who  spread  their  fruits  o’er  every  one, 
And  feed  the  soil  they  feed  upon. 

Those  harmless  shops, w  here  soap  and  lace, 
And  caps  and  candles,  filled  one  space, 
And  w  here  wras  no  more  strong  attraction 
Than  sugar-plums,  to  bring  in  action 
The  spending  principle, — gave  way 
To  sh  ips,  whose  magnets  in  array, 

Full  neat,  along  trim  shelves  are  placed, 
In  shapes  of  all  that,  suit  the  taste, 

In  drapery  and  haberdash’ry, 
Confection’ry,  and  many  an  cry , 

To  draw  the  passing  fair  ones  in; 

Then  draw  their  purses  to  the  skin. 

The  housewife’s  purse,  which  to  the 
throttle 

Was  plump  and  round,  like  gallon-bottle, 


Showed  symptoms  of  consumptive  habit. 
And  soon  grew  lank  as  roasted  rabbit : 
And  w  onder  this  was  none — for  day 
Nor  night  at  rest  it  never  lay ; 

And  that  which  was  its  nurture  fit, 

Fed  draper’s  till,  instead  of  it. 

’Twas  once  in  draw  er  safe  lock’d  by  day. 
All  night  it  snug’neath  pillow  lay  ; 

But  now,  as  if  to  shew  how  poor  ’tis, 
Borne  in  the  hand  from  door  to  door  *ti». 
— From  all  these  changes  is  made  out 
This  inference,  beyond  a  doubt, 

That,  if  I’d  lead  a  thrifty  life, 
l  may  not — must  not — take  a  wife  : 

And  this  I  strongly,  deeply  feel, 

That  ’tvvould  be  torture  on  the  wheel 
To  see  my  hard-earned  darling  money 
Melt  in  the  fire  of  matrimony; 

My  partner  thinking  it  no  sin, 

In  sport,  to  throw  whole  handsful  in. 
Thus,  this  conclusion  logical 
Presses  with  force  dogmatical, 

I  may  not — must  not-— wed  at  all* 

There’s  nought  for  me,  then,  but  to  stalk 
Alone  thro’  life’s  oft  dreary  walk. 

A  partner  would  the  path  but  strew 
With  thorns  as  sharp  as  ever  grew7 ; 

Or  haply  push  me  out  of  it, 

By  pushing  my  purse  olf,  bit  and  bit. 

A . 

Dundee ,  18£/»  Oct.  1815. 


THE  TOMB  OF  GENIES. 

BY  JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

Where  the  chilling  north-wind  howl?. 
Where  the  weeds  so  wildly  wave, 
Mourn’d  by  the  w-eeping  willow'. 
Wash’d  by  the  beating  billow7, 

Lies  the  youthful  Poet’s  grave  ! 

Beneath  yon  little  eminence, 

Mark’d  by  the  grass-green  turf, 

The  winding-sheet  his  form  encloses, 
On  the  cold  rock  his  head  reposes — 
Near  him  foams  the  troubled  surf! 

“  Roars  around”  his  tomb  “  the  ocean,’* 
Pensive  sleeps  the  moon-beam  there ! 
Naiads  love  to  wreath  his  urn — 
Dryads  thither  hie  to  mourn — 

Fairy  music  melts  in  air  ! 

O’er  his  tomb  the  village-virgins 
Love  to  drop  the  tribute-tear ; 
Stealing  from  the  groves  around, 
Soft  they  tread  the  hallow’d  ground. 
And  scatter  wild  flow’rs  o’er  his  bier. 

By  the  cold  earth  mantled — 

All  alone— 

Pale  and  lifeless  lies  his  form  : 

Batters  on  his  grave  the  storm : 

Silent  now  his  tuneful  numbers, 
Here  the  son  of  Genius  slumber*  ; 
Stranger !  mark  his  burial- stone  1 
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A  FRUITLESS  SEARCH. 

Despair  prevails ;  but  yet  I  hope  to  find 
One  man  that’s  happy — one  whose  tran¬ 
quil  mind 

Forebodes  no  future,  feels  no  present, 
care  ; 

Whose  ev’ry  want’s  supplied — unequal 
share 

Of  worldly  comforts — honours — titles— 
wealth — 

Congenial  friends — blest  leisure— ease 
and  health ; 

A  life  unblemish’d,  pleasing  can  retrace 
The  retrospective  view,  which  no  disgrace 
Appears  to  mar,  no  sullied  actions  glare, 
As  ’tis  with  most — (who  fain  the  blush 
would  spare, 

When  base  deeds,  long  conceal’d,  deve¬ 
lop’d  rise 

And  shock  the  ears,  or  meet  th’  astonish’d 
eyes 

Of  those  who  deem’d  them  upright,  vir¬ 
tuous,  good, 

In  whose  weak  ken  untarnished  they 
stood  : 

’Tis  then  conviction  rankles  in  the  breast, 
Suspicion  haunts  them,  and  denies  them 
rest.) 

Not  so  with  him: — he  pleasd  could 
ruminate 

O’er  acts  long  past,  or  those  of  recent 
date ; 

How  oft  his  lib’ral  hand  affliction  cheer’d, 
Tiie  widow  s  cupboard  stor’d,  the  orphan 
rear’d ; 

How  oft  the  helpless  and  the  aged  fed, 
And  furnish’d  fuel,  clothing,  and  a  bed. 

He  knows  the  date,  when  sad  mishap 
befel 


His  humble  tenant,  whom  he  knew  too 
well 

To  deem  unjust; — he  saw  his  conflict 
great ; 

Knowing  him  diffident,  he  could  not  wait 

For  Supplication’s  humble  bending  knee. 

Or  long  petitions  soft’ning  charity. 

His  case  he  felt,  his  feelings  he  possess’d ; 

He  knew  the  man,  and  knew  he  was  dis¬ 
tress’d  ; 

He  knew  enough — unask’d,  he  gave  re¬ 
lief, 

Discharg’d  the  debt,  and  banish’d  all  his 
grief. 

He  view’d  the  heir,  whose  conduct  in¬ 
discreet 

Compell’d  to  mortgage,  his  demands  to 
meet ; 

Observ’d  him  soon,  by  folly  wiser  grown. 

Redeem’d  the  pledge,  restor’d  to  him  his 
own. 


His  soul  in  worship  humble  and  sin* 
cere, 

Impell’d  by  duty,  not  by  slavish  fear  ; 
Sincere  profession  in  his  life  you  trace, 
Not  shewn  by  vanity  or  graceless  grace. 


More  might  be  said  ; — let  this  alon® 
suffice, 

He  never  practis’d,  yet  could  pity,  vice. 


Could  I  succeed  in  this  my  painful 
task, 

And  find  this  man, — should  you  the  ques¬ 
tion  ask, 

Was  this  man  happy?  I  must  answer, 
No— 

He  griev’d  for  vice,  he  sympathis’d  with 
woe. 


P— it. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 


Second  Series  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Han¬ 
del  ;  No.  LIII. — in  continuation  of 
the  Vocal  Works  of  Handel.  Adapted 
for  the  Organ  or  Piano  forte,  by  Dr. 
John  Clarke,  Cambridge.  Button, 
Whitaker,  and  Co.  5s. 

npHIS  series  contains  “  Theodora,” 
“Esther,”  “Solomon,”  “Atha- 
lia,”  and  “  Israel  in  Egypt.”  The 
present  number  is  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  engraving  of  Theodora, 
from  an  original  painting  by  Carlo 
Maratti.  Dr.  Clarke  justly  observes, 
that  there  was  no  national  music,  at 
least  no  school  for  music,  till  the 
British  Lady’s  Mag.  No.  12. 


time  of  Handel.  The  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  his  chorusses,  speaking, 
as  they  do,  a  language  which  all  can 
understand  and  feel,  have  frequently 
been  successful  in  exciting  delighted 
astonishment  in  our  theatres,  and 
devotional  enthusiasm  in  our  cathe¬ 
drals.  The  variety  also,  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  profound  learning,  of  his 
instrumental  compositions,  have  made 
them  favourites  with  the  select  and 
well-instructed  few  who  attend  the 
concert  room.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  Handel  is  a  difli- 
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cult  author ;  and  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  and  relish  of  his  excellences 
have  hitherto  been  unattainable,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  severest  and  most  perse¬ 
vering  study.  Such  a  devotion  of 
time  and  attention  is  the  duty  of  a 
professor ;  but  is  more  than  can  be 
reasonably  expected  from  an  ama¬ 
teur  student,  especially  from  the 
young  of  either  sex,  who  have  other 
duties  to  perform.  Dr.  Clarke, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a 
public  benefactor,  for  his  attempt  to 
introduce  Handel  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  private  and  ,  unprofessional 
musician ;  and,  by  facilitating  the 
means  of  acquiring  such  knowledge, 
to  render  that  artist  the  delight  of 
the  family-circle,  who  has  hitherto 
resounded  only  from  the  full  band 
of  the  theatre  and  the  cathedral. 
The  vocal  parts  of  the  chorusses  are 
m  full  score ;  and  the  soprano,  alto, 
and  tenor,  clefts,  are  transposed  into 
the  treble  cleft' ;  immediately  under 
which  is  added  a  separate  part  for 
the  organ  or  piano-forte.  A  forci¬ 
ble,  but  just,  recommendation  of  the 
work  is  made  by  the  following  pro¬ 
fessors — viz.  Sir  William  Parsons, 
Messrs.  Braham,  Shield,  Clementi, 
Bishop,  and  Webbe. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Songs  ; 

<  composed  by  Messrs.  Whitaker, 
Reeve, &c.  & c.  arranged,  withan  Ac¬ 
companiment  for  the  Guitar,  Harp- 
Lute,  or  Lyre,  by  M.  Levien.  Button 
and  Co.  6s. 

Composers  of  the  higher  order 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  adapt 
their  works  to  the  lute  or  guitar: 
so  that  Mr.  Levien  has  done  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  service  to  ladies  who  prac¬ 
tise  those  instruments.  Not  having 
the  original  songs  by  us,  wre  cannot 
collate  tlieiii';  but  the  whole  seems 
correctly  got  up.  “  Mary’s  Love,” 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  a  very  pleasing 
melody.  We  have  subjoined  the 
words;  as  well  as  those  of  “  Thine 
am  I,  my  faithful  fair,”  by  the  same 
(composer. 


MARY’S  LOVE. 

My  morn  of  life,  how  gay  and  blest; 

How  swift  each  moment  flew  ! 

No  sighs  disturb’d  my  tranquil  breast, 
For  care  I  never  knew. 

I  dearly  lov’d  my  little  cot ; 

Nought  could  my  state  improve  ; 
Felicity  was  Edward’s  lot, 

For  he  had  Mary’s  love. 

Each  morning  with  the  lark  I’d  wake, 
By  her  soft  carol  cheer’d ; 

And  labour,  for  my  Mary’s  sake, 

A  pleasing  task  appear’d. 

The  pomp  of  splendour  I  despis’d, 

I  lov’d  my  peaceful  grove  ; 

But  still  the  treasure  I  most  priz’d 
Was  gentle  Mary’s  love. 

THINE  AM  I. 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair; 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy, 

Ev’ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 

Ev’ry  roving  fancy. 

To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 

There  to  throb  and  languish  : 
Though  despair  had  wrung  its  core. 
That  would  heal  its  anguish. 

Take  aw  ay  those  rosy  lips, 

Rich  w  ith  balmy  treasure  ; 

Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 

Lest  I  <lie  with  pleasure. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? 

Night,  without  a  morning. 

Love’s  the  cloudless  summer-sun, 
Nature  gay  adorning. 


Air,  Minuet,  and  Pollacca  Fugata, 
for  the  Piano-forte;  composed,  and 
inscribed  to  Miss  Yzarn,  at  Mrs.  Bax¬ 
ter’s  Boarding-school,  Putney,  by  W. 
R.  Callender.  Balls.  2s. 

We  have  been  accused  bv  a  ccr- 

•/ 

tain  fastidious  critic  of  being  “  judges 
of  boarding-school  music (perhaps 
the  gentleman  thinks  that,  like  La 
Fleur,  we  are  only  fit  to  beat  a 
drum  :)  however  this  may  be,  we 
will  say  that  this  piece  is  well  adapted 
to  boarding-school  performers,  being 
easy,  showy,  and  abounding  with 
chromatics— a  species  of  notes  in¬ 
troduced  into  all  sorts  of  music,  and 
therefore  become  familiar  to  the 
hand.  We  -were  a  little  startled  at 
tlie  word  Fugata  in  the  title-page, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Busby’s 
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Dictionary,  is  “  an  epithet  applied 
to  compositions  written  in  the  style 
of  fugues.”  However,  we  were  much 
relieved  by  not  finding,  in  the  piece 
before  us,  the  most  distant  approach 
to  any  thing  like  fuguing  in  any 
part  of  it. 

Gavot  in  the  Overture  of  Otiio, 
composed  by  Handel ;  with  new  Vari¬ 
ations,  inscribed  to  Miss  Harvey,  by 
Charles  Wesley,  organ-performer  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 
1815.  Bland  and  Weller.  2s. 

The  name  of  Wesley  stands  so 
high  in  our  estimation,  that  we  are 
happy  to  catch  at  any  production, 
however  trivial,  he  will  favour  us 
with.  These  variations  perfectly 
accord  with  the  style  of  Handel,  and 
yet  are  playful  and  tasteful  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  if  the  subject  had 
been  modern.  We  are  happy  to 
find  some  Organ-Fugues  announced 
from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley. 

v 


Eleven  original  Spanish  Dances, 
one  German  Waltz,  and  one 
French  Dance  ;  composed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Piano-forte  by  an 
eminent  Professor.  Button  &  Co.  2s. 

We  have  so  much  of  John  Bull 
about  us,  as  to  take  little  pleasure  in 
these  exotics.  With  the  appendage 
of  good  dancing,  they  may  have 
their  effect ;  but,  as  musical  compo¬ 
sitions,  they  will  not  bear  examining. 

A  Russian  Sailor’s  Song,  as  a  Rondo* 
with  an  Introduction  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte;  composed,  and  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Rowland  Stephenson,  by  Ferd. 
Ries,  Clementi  and  Co.  3s. 

After  about  fifteen  bars  of  intro¬ 
duction,  in  notes  imitating  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  waves,  the  Russian  Song 
is  brought  in;  and,  with  appropriate 
modulatitfns  and  digressions,  is  re¬ 
peated  in  a  variety  of  keys,  and  in  a 
manner  truly  original.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say,  that  we  have  sel¬ 
dom  met  with  any  thing  so  strikingly 
beautiful. 


WIT  OF  THE  DAY* 


Qh  the  Absence  of  his  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters  from  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Dinner 
at  Guildhall,  u  kick  teas  for  the  first 
time  illuminated  by  Gas-Lights. 

TpROM  the  grand  civic  feast  at  Guild¬ 
hall  t’other  day, 

Do  you  know  why  the  ministers  all  staid 
away  ? 

They  were  seiz’d,  one  and  all,  with  most 
loyal  affright, 

When  they  heard  something  whisper’d 
about  “  a  neiv  light”  P.  N. 


ANOTHER. 

Ah!  thoughtless  Wood,  thy  blaze  of  light 
Scar’d  ministers  away ; 

How  couldst  thou  hope  that  birds  of  night 
Would  face  thy  mimic  day  ! 


dialogue  during  an  eclipse, 
In  the  Style  of  a  Modern  Poet . 
Sweetest!  sweetest!  prythee  say, 

Is  it  night  or  is  it  day  ? — 

Ask  not,  ask  not,  sweetest,  pray? 
For  ’tis  very  hard  to  say. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  a  BOOK 
Presented  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  tke 
Empress ,  and  entitled  “  Rcesilogie ;  or9 
Music  the  Universal  Language .” 

A  sa  Majesty  V Imperatrice  et  Reine. 

En  decorant  ton  front  d’une  double  cou 
ronne, 

Napoleon  consacre  a  la  posterity 
Etl’estime  et  1’amour  qu’il  a  pour  ta  per- 
sonne  : 

L’une  est  pour  tes  vertus — l’autre  porn 
ta  beauts. 


A  Hint. — When  Archbishop  Fenelon 
was  almoner  to  Louis  XIV.  his  majesty 
was  astonished  one  Sunday  to  find,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  crowded  congregation, 
only  himself  and  his  attendants,  the  priest, 
and  other  officers  of  the  chapel.  “  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?”  said  the  king. 
The  prelate  answered,  “I  caused  it  to 
be  given  out  that  your  majesty  did  not 
attend  chapei  to-day,  in  order  that  you 
might  see  who  came  here  to  worship 
God,  and  who  to  flatter  the  king !” 

3  F  2 


Wit  of  the  Day, 


11 2 

The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustits. — The 
saying  of  “  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus,” 
originates  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  Bible  appeared  from  the 
press  of  John  Faustus,  who  was  the  first 
printer.  When  he  had  printed  a  great 
number,  he  began  to  sell  them  in  Paris. 
These  copies  appeared  as  if  written,  and 
he  found  considerable  profit  in  selling 
them  as  such:  but  when  he  was  able  to 
sell  his  Bibles  for  15  crowns,  while  the 
copyists  asked  500,  it  excited  general 
astonishment,  and  more  especially  as  the 
impressions  were  delivered  as  soon  as 
they  were  wanted  ;  and  the  similarity  of 
the  copies  increased  the  astonishment. 
In  consequence,  the  police  w  ere  ordered 
to  treat  him  as  a  sorcerer :  his  house  was 
examined,  and  a  great  quantity  of  type 
was  found  and  seized  upon.  Faustus’s 
red  paint,  used  for  decorating  the  initial 
letters  of  the  chapters,  which  was  parti¬ 
cularly  beautiful,  was  supposed  to  be  his 
blood,  and  therefore  it  was  solemnty  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  Devil.  To  save  himself  from 
being  burnt,  he  explained  his  art  to  the 
Parisian  parliament;  which  immediately, 
in  consideration  of  the  utility  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  declared  him  free  from  all  farther 
prosecution. 

A  Jeer. — An  unfortunate  law-student 
being  confined  for  debt  in  St.  George’s- 
fields,  “  What  a  lucky  dog  you  are,”  said 
a  punning  acquaintance,  “  to  get  to  the 
bench  even  before  you  are  called  to  the 
bur.” 


Royal  Wit. — When  it  was  said,  at 
the  French  court,  that  the  Venus  was 
gone  to  England,  Louis  XVIII.  observed 
to  those  about  him,  that,  if  that  weie 
true,  V  Angleterre  aura  nne  belle  femme  de 
plus,  et  un  grand  homitie  de  mains. 


Madame  Catalani. — This  celebrated 
Syren  says,  she  sings  in  France  for  cha¬ 
rity,  in  England  for  money,  and  in  Italy 
for  fame. 


Alliances. — During  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the 
English  envoy  at  Beilin,  having  occasion 
to  inform  his  majesty  of  a  victory  gained 
by  the  British,  observed,  “  it  had  pleased 
Divine  Providence,”  cSrc.  “  What,”  said 
his  majesty,  “is  the  Almighty  one  of 
your  allies ?”  “Yes,  sire,”  replied  the 
Englishman,  “  and  the  only  one  who  does 
hot  demaud  subsidies  from  us.” 


THE  NEW  ACTRES*. 

Awrake  the  lyre,  O  Muse  of  fire! 

Pour  forth  thy  amorous  ditty  ; 

(But  first  profound,  in  duty  bound, 
Applaud  the  new  committee  ;) 

Their  scenic  Art,  from  Thespis’  cart 
All  jaded  nags  discarding, 

From  Dublin  drove  the  Queen  of  Love—* 
Enchanting  Mrs.  Mardyn. 

My  new  lord-mayor,  your  cits  to  spare, 
And  counteract  the  charmer, 

To  drive  Love’s  car  from  Temple-bar, 
Post  there  your  men  in  armour. 
Steel-armour  fast,  on  Thursday  last. 
Their  valiant  breasts  were  barr’d  in, 
Or  sure  their  hearts  had  felt  Love’s  dart# 
From  eyes  of  Mrs.  Mardyn. 

A  Persian  fair,  on  spotted  mare, 

Kill’d  men  by  tens  and  twenties  ; 
Whoever  peep'd,  in  stupor  steep’d, 
Became  non  compos  mentis. 

So  fairies  sing.  On  downy  wing, 

Young  Love,  the  princess  guarding. 
To  town  convey’d  the  maddening  maid. 
In  shape  of  Mrs.  Mardyn. 

One  can’t  get  through  Scott’s  Waterloo, 
The  Magpie’s  mute  as  mack’rel ; 

Poor  John  du  Bart,  with  all  his  art, 

Is  w  reck’d  in  Lethe’s  black  rill : 

Out  of  our  hooks  are  both  Archdukes, 
None  thither  send  a  card  in  ; 

All  eager  strain  toward  Drury-lane, 

To  gaze  on  Mrs.  Mardyn. 

Though  tides  of  Love  around  her  rove, 

I  fear  she’ll  choose  Pactolus, 

In  that  bright  surge  bards  ne’er  immerge, 
So  I  must  e’en  swim  solus. 

Out,  out,  alas  !  ill-fated  Gas, 

Thatflam’st  round  Covent-garden, 

Thy  ray  how  flat,  compar’d  with  that 
From  eye  of  Mrs.  Mardyn  ! 

Tho’  round  her  flit  each  green-room  wit; 

They  wake  not  Cupid’s  embers  ; 

Her  flowing  curls  entangle  earls — 

Her  ancle,  county  members. 

But,  lest  false  Hope  to  bowl  or  rope 
Should  draw  the  love-sick  bard  in. 

In  time  ’tis  fit  the  lay  to  quit 
Of  Love  and  Mrs.  Mardyn. 


To  One  tcho  hesitated  about  publishing  hi$ 
Portrait  us  a  Frontispiece  to  a  Volume  of 
Poems. 

Why  this  reluctance  to  complete 
The  work  you  have  begun  ? 

Your  poetry  spoils  many  a  sheet, 

Your  face  will  spoil  hut  one. 

C.  T* 


I 
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FINE  ARTS. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  ENGLAND  IN 

INTELLECTUAL  PURSUITS. 

BRITISH  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

^OLTAIRE,  above  a  century 
since,  denominated  our  nation 
et  the  thinking  nation  and  he  had 
then  every  reason  that  could  influ¬ 
ence  a  philosophical  mind  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  by  so  glorious  an  appellation; 
for  there  had  not  been  in  Europe  a 
single  nation  that  had,  like  ours, 
sounded  the  like  depths  of  knowledge 
in  science,  politics,  and  morals.  None 
but  Voltaire's  nation  had  rivalled  it 
in  literature,  and  it  was  unrivalled  in 
war.  By  its  consummate  skill,  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  courage,  it  humbled 
the  despotic  and  warlike  ambition  of 
France  under  Louis  XIV.  as  it  had 
done  under  her  former  kings  in  the 
renowned  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt :  and  from  aremoteperiod 
of  its  history  up  to  the  time  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  it  continued  to  swell  the  list 
of  its  worthies. — Its  king  Alfred, 
“  the  darling  of  futurity"  as  of  his 
own  time,  was  more  deservedly  called 
"  the  great"  than  any  monarch 
of  other  countries  at  any  time.  In 
the  sublime  of  Poetry,  it  surpassed, 
in  its  Milton,  all  poets  since  Ho¬ 
mer;  and  was  equally  superior  for 
natural  sensibility,  a  correct  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  heart,  and  an  un¬ 
sophisticated  glow  of  imagination, 
in  its  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
and  Spenser.  Its  advocates  of 
Liberty  were  a  host,  compared  to 
those  of  other  kingdoms.  Its  strug¬ 
gles  for  that  most  invaluable  blessing 
of  every  healthy  mind,  had  been  in¬ 
cessant,  and  decisively  successful; 
and  the  British  people  were  the  only 
Europeans  in  the  time  of  Voltaire,  as 
they  now  are,  in  possession  of  a  glori- 
oUsly-earned  and  welhdefined  civil 
constitution.  For  the  inventive,  the 


correct,  and  the  elevated,  in  physical 
and  moral  philosophy,  our  Bacon, 
Boyle,  Newton,  &c.  rose,  the 
solar  luminaries  of  mind,  on  the  twi¬ 
light  of  the  intellectual  world,  pene¬ 
trating  and  unfolding  the  arcana  of 
Nature,  in  all  the  recesses  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  and  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  visible  creation.  And, 
finally,  the  scrutinising  and  indepen¬ 
dent  minds  of  Englishmen,  that  will 
not  be  content  to  repose  on  rules  of 
faith  from  the  mere  prescription  of 
ancestry,  however  venerated,  first 
developed,  exposed,  and  discarded, 
the  fallacies  and  superstitions  of  that 
prime  enemy  to  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  the  Romish  religion  and 
supremacy;  for  a  conscientious  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  Catholic  superstitions 
began  with  the  Lollards  in  England 
long  before  Luther’s,  in  1321,  in 
Germany.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  nearly  200  years  earlier,  some 
Englishmen  suffered  death  on  this 
account;  and,  in  1521,  “there still," 
says  Hume,  “  subsisted  in  England 
great  remains  of  the  Lollards,  whose 
principles  resembled  those  of  Lu¬ 
ther."  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that, 
with  such  a  bright  emblazonry  of 
mind  shining  amidst  the  mental 
gloom  of  surrounding  nations,  the 
British  were  pronounced  by  Voltaire 
“  the  thinking  nation ;"  especially, 
too,  as  he  witnessed  the  disgrace  with 
which  the  military  successes  of  that 
nation  covered  his  arbitrarv  master, 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  foul  attempts  at 
universal  dominion;  and,  what  was 
still  better,  the  new  constellation  of 
thought  and  taste,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  burst  on  the  literary  hemisphere 
of  England,  in  Swift,  Addison, 
Gay,  Pope,  Bolingbroke, 
Steele,  &c. 

In  a  comparison  with  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  we  feel  a  confi- 
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dence,  founded  in  fact  and  truth,  of 
being  competent  to  show,  were  it 
here  necessary,  that  our  country  is 
still  entitled  to  Voltaire’s  laudatory 
remark,  notwithstanding  some  poli¬ 
tical  derelictions  from  its  former 
soundness  of  thinking  and  acting. 

We  will,  however,  mention  one 
striking  proof  of  her  mental  superi¬ 
ority,  as  it  brings  us  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  our  subject :  it  is  her  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  Arts  of  Design.  We, 
of  course,  mean  in  relation  to  the 
present  day ;  for,  in  the  time  of 
Voltaire,  France  had  acquired  much 
distinction  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Italy 
a  renown  which  History  and  Poetry 
will  immortalise,  when  the  grand, 
but  perishable,  materials  of  her  art 
will  have  mouldered  from  the 
charmed  sight !  The  arts  were  then 
the  only  objects  of  intellectual  pur¬ 
suit  in  which  foreigners  could  boast 
of  a  triumph  over  England.  They 
constituted  the  only  jewels  that  did 
not  sparkle  in  the  diadem  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Ocean.  They  are  now, 
however,  every  year  becoming  more 
radiant,  and  with  an  intenseness  out¬ 
shining  the  dimmer  beamings  of  fo¬ 
reign  art ;  for,  though  France  may 
set  off  her  David  against  our  West, 
yet  she  has  no  artist  who  exhibits  the 
touching  sensibilities,  the  nature 
effusing  tenderness  of  our  Sto- 
thard,  or  the  mixture  of  natural 
feeling  and  vigorous  execution  with 
classical  attainment  and  lofty  con¬ 
ception,  like  our  Ha  yd  on.  The 
French  have  no  such  landscape- 
painter  as  our  Turner,  vying,  as 
he  does,  with  the  best  of  the  old 
masters.  In  Statuary,  Italy  boasts 
of  Canoya,  who  is  now  paying  us  a 
professional  visit ;  but  to  him  we 
have,  at  least,  a  counterpart  in 
Flaxman,  while  we  can  boast  of 
our  Chantry,  Kendrick,  Bail- 
jly,  &c.  No  foreign  landscape-en¬ 
gravers  have  equalled  our  Wool- 
let,  Pouncy,  Milton,  Land¬ 
seer,  or  Scott;  and  in  figure¬ 


engraving  we  excel  them  in  our 
Sharpe,  Raimbach,  Warren, 
Heaths,  Scriven,  &c.  In  fine, 
in  the  arts,  Music  excepted,  and  in 
most  intellectual  pursuits,  our  coun¬ 
try  is  as  pre-eminent  as  it  is  now,  and 
long  has  been,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  Liberty. 

Of  female  intellect,  there  is  a  fo¬ 
reign  boast  in  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  perhaps  one  or  tw;o  more  lite¬ 
rary  ladies;  but  we  are  as  yet  unin¬ 
formed  of  foreign  female  excellence 
in  any  proportion  adequate  to  ours. 
Indeed,  the  dignity  of  female  virtue, 
for  which  British  w  omen  are  charac¬ 
terised  above  those  of  the  Continent, 
is  naturally  conducive  to  a  greater 
enlargement  of  mind,  to  the  wider 
expansion  of  female  talent  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  in  art.  Hence,  to  the  re¬ 
spected  names  of  Hannah  More, 
the  British  female  divine;  Burney, 
Edge  worth, B  arb  auld,  Aikin, 
&c.  in  the  Belles  Lettres;  we  can  add 
a  list  of  female  excellence  in  the 
Fine  Arts- — the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer 
shines  in  sculpture;  Mrs.  Siddons, 
the  British  Melpomene,  models  busts 
with  considerable  taste :  Mrs.  Long 
graces  her  elevated  walk  in  life  by 
her  superior  skill  in  landscape-paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  Mrs.  Ansley  exercises 
with  emulative  success  the  historic- 
pencil.  In  the  minor,  but  tasteful, 
department  of  miniature,  Mrs.  Mee 
fascinates  by  her  rich  colouring  and 
grace;  and  Mrs.  Green  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  masculine 
sex  in  the  exquisite  delicacy,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  colour,  of  her  miniatures ; 
as  was  evident  from  her  half-length 
portrait,  in  last  year's  Exhibition,  of 
Lady  Montague.  These  charming 
votaries  of  mind,  and  others,  the 
merits  of  whose  works  we  shall  also 
more  duly  notice  when  they  come 
before  the  public  than  we  have  hi¬ 
therto,  give  an  Englishman  ample 
reason  to  exult  in  the  superior  ener¬ 
gies  of  British  intellect,  especially 
when  he  unites,  in  one  rich  mass  of 
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indigenous  merit,  the  mental  powers 
and  productions  of  both  sexes.  With 
hearts  responsive  to  the  truth  of  our 
poet  Thomson’s  animated  line,  in 


his  national  song  of  “  Rule  Britan' 


nia,”  he  may,  in  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  physical  sense,  exclaim— 

“  Blest  Isle!  with  matchless  beauty 
crown’d, 

And  manly  hearts  !” 


USEFUL  DOMESTIC  HINTS 


CLOTHES  CATCHING  FIRE. 

THE  following  precaution  cannot  be 

too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
females,  whose  dress  so  much  exposes 
them  to  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  being 
burnt  to  death  in  case  of  any  part  of 
their  garments  taking  tire.  Accidents 
of  this  kind  have  sometimes  occurred  by 
a  live-coal  ejected  from  the  fire ;  but 
more  frequently  by  a  draft  of  air  catching 
the  train  or  skirt  of  a  lady’s  dress  stand¬ 
ing  too  near  the  fire-place.  If,  on  such 
an  alarming  occasion,  the  individual  be 
alone,  she  should  ring  the  bell,  if  at  hand , 
and  then,  without  stirring  one  step  from 
the  spot,  throw  herself  instantly  at  full 
length  on  the  floor.  It  being  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  flame  to  ascend ,  by  this  change  of 
the  person’s  position  from  perpendicular 
to  horizontal,  the  flames,  if  not  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  act  of  falling,  would  in¬ 
evitably  expire  in  a  few  moments  ;  and,  in 
such  case,  there  would  be  nothing  to  feed 
an  ascending  flame. — Many  lives  might 
have  been  preserved  from  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  destruction,  had  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferers  have  known  this  simple 
fact,  and  possessed  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  act  accordingly. 

RECIPE  FOR  A  RECENT  COUGH  AND 
COLD. 

Put  a  large  tea-cup-full  of  linseed, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sun-raisins, 
and  two  ounces  of  stick-liqnOrice,  into 
two  quarts  of  soft-water,  and  let  it  sim¬ 
mer  over  a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to  one 
quart ;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
pounded  sugar-candy,  a  table-spoonful 
of  old  rum,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  the 


best  white  wine  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice. 
The  rum  and  vinegar  should  be  added  as 
the  decoction  is  taken  ;  for,  if  they  are 
put  in  at  first,  the  whole  soon  becomes 
flat,  and  less  efficacious.  The  dose  is 
half  a  pint,  made  warm,  on  going  to  bed; 
and  a  little  may  be  taken  whenever  the 
cough  is  troublesome. 

TO  TAKE  STAINS  OUT  OF  MARBLE. 

Mix  unslacked  lime,  in  finest  powder, 
with  the  strongest  soap-lye,  rather  thick ; 
and,  as  speedily  as  possible  after  mixing, 
lay  it  over  the  whole  of  the  marble  with 
a  painter’s  brush.  It  should  remain  un¬ 
touched  at  least  two  months ;  then  pre¬ 
pare  a  thick  lather  of  soft-soap  boiled  in 
soft- water,  dip  a  brush  in  it,  and  scour 
the  marble  with  powder.  After  wiping 
off  the  soap,  finish  by  a  good  rubbing 
with  a  smooth  hard-brush  ;  and  the  stains 
will  be  removed  from  the  marble,  which 
will  have  a  beautiful  polish. 

EXCELLENT  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  ASS’S- 
MILK. 

1st.  Boil  together  a  quart  of  water,  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  an  ounce  of  sugar- 
candy,  half  an  ounce  of  eringo-root,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  conserve  of  roses,  till 
half  be  wasted. 

i2d.  Mix  two  spoonsful  of  boiling  water, 
two  of  milk,  and  an  egg  well  beaten ; 
and  sweeten  with  pounded  white  sugar- 
candy. 

3d.  Boil  two  ounces  of  hartshorn- 
shavings,  two  ounces  of  pearl-barley,  and 
two  ounces  of  candied  eringo-root,  in 
two  quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to  one. 
Mix  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  with-. 
this  preparation  when  wanted  for  use. 


SELECT  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


7VFEMOIRS  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
x  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  late  Pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Kettering,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  By  J.  W.  Morris.  8vo.  12s. 

An  Introduction  to  Prudence ;  or, 
'Directions,  Counsels,  and  Cautions,  tend¬ 


ing  to  the  prudent  Management  of  Affairs 
in  Common  Life ;  compiled  by  Thomas 
Fuller,  M.D.  8vo.  5s. 

Crutwell’g  Original  Housekeeper’s  Ac¬ 
count-Book,  for  the  Year  1816 ;  being  an 
easy,  concise,  and  complete,  Method  of 
keeping  an  exact  Account  of  every  Ap 
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tide  made  use  of  in  a  Family  throughout 
the  Year.  2s. 

A  Course  of' Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature ;  translated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  German  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  by  John 
Black,  esq.  2  vol.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 

The  Student’s  Journal ;  arranged, 
printed,  and  ruled,  for  receiving  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  every  Day’s  Employment  for 
the  space  of  one  Year;  with  an  Index 
and  Appendix.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford’s  Collection  of 
Pictures,  arranged  according  to  Schools, 
and  in  Chronological  Order,  with  De¬ 
scriptions;  by  W.  Y.  Ottley,  esq.  F.S.A. 
Part  IX.  (containing  sixteen  subjects), 
21. 12s.  6d. — proofs,  51.  5s. — and  coloured, 
12l.  12s.  6d. 
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THE  COURT. 

T3ULLETIN  of  the  King’s  Health. — 
“  Windsor  Castle ,  Nov.  4.-^-His  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  continued  to  enjoy  good  bodily 
health,  and  has  been  generally  tranquil, 
though  less  uniformly  so  than  during  the 
preceding  month.  The  general  state  of 
his  Majesty’s  health  is  unaltered. 

“  H.  Halford,  W.  Herekoen, 
“  M.  Baillie,  R.  Willis.” 

The  following  explanation  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  conduct  towards  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland  has  been  published 


The  Queen  had  given  her  consent,  in 
common  with  all  the  royal  family,  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with 
the  Duchess  Salims,  and  heard  of  its  be¬ 
ing  broken  off  with  regret.  The  King, 
from  that  respect  to  her  feelings  which 
he  ever  shewed,  did  not  communicate  to 
her  the  contents  of  the  letter  written  on 
that  occasion  by  the  King  of  Prussia; 
nor  did  any  one  person  think  it  right,  on 
account  of  the  very  near  degree  of  rela¬ 
tionship  in  which  she  stood  to  the  lady, 
to  whisper  a  syllable  to  her  respecting 
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lier  niece;  so  that,  ail  which  had  ever 
come  to  her  knowledge  was  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  her  breaking  off  the  contract 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambsidge,  after  the 
great  seal  had  been  put  to  the  royal  as¬ 
sent  ;  but  which  she  was  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  the  influence  of  a  new  and 
pardonable  affection  for  the  Prince  to 
whom  she  was  afterwards  united.  The 
letters,  therefore,  which  she  wrote  to  her 
brother  tiie  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Stre- 
litz,  to  the  Princess  Solms  herself,  &c. 
were  the  genuine  feelings  of  her  heart  at 
the  time  ;  and,  if  the  whole  of  these  let¬ 
ters  had  been  published,  instead  of  the 
short  extract  given  in  our  last  number,  it 
would  have  been  made  manifest  that  the 
consent  which  she  gave  sprung  from  a 
breast  warmly  attached  to  her  relative  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  advice  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  as  to  the  deportment  of  her 
niece  in  England,  shewed  that  she  had 
reason  to  think,  from  her  knowledge  of 
the  rupture  of  the  affiance  with  her 
youngest  son,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
warn  her  as  to  her  conduct  while  in 
England,  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland’s  acquaintance,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  as  well  as  to  her  behaviour  in 
general ;  the  manners  in  this  country  be¬ 
ing  so  different  from  those  in  Germany. 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenberg 
Strelitz  it  may  be  proper  to  print  entire  : 
it  will  be  seen,  from  its  own  internal 
evidence,  that  it  was  a  letter  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  from  a  sister  to  a  brother.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  letter,  as  well 
as  the  others  written  at  the  same  time, 
were  permitted  to  transpire  in  Germany; 
the  effect  of  which  was,  that  more  than 
one  near  connection  of  the  royal  family 
of  England  felt  it  right  to  communicate 
to  her  Majesty  particulars,  which  in¬ 
duced  her  to  hesitate,  in  her  own  mind, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  intended 
union ;  and  her  Majesty  communicated 
her  feelings  on  the  subject  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  for  the  express  purpose  that  lie 
should  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  the 
most  delicate  and  respectful  way,  to  in¬ 
form  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of  her 
Majesty’s  determination  not  to  receive 
the  lady  at  the  English  court.  This  con¬ 
versation  took  place  at  an  interview  with 
his  Royal  Highness  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  December  last ;  and  her 
Majesty  had  full  confidence  that  her  in¬ 
disposition  to  the  alliance  was  made 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  if  it 
was  not  so,  the  concealment  did  not  rest 
with  her  Majesty. 
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With  a  laudable  endeavour,  on  their 
part,  to  win  the  favour  of  the  town,  the 
managers  of  each  of  our  theatres  royal 
are  bringing  forward  their  novelties 
at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  season 
than  has  heretofore  been  customary. 
This  spirit  of  emulation  will  at  least  in¬ 
crease  the  variety,  even  if,  unfortunately, 
it  continue  to  fail  in  adding  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  modern  British  drama. 
But  why  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope, 
that,  ere  the  present  winter  shall  have 
passed  over  our  heads,  it  will  be  qny  de¬ 
lightful  task  to  record  the  representation 
of  some  new  comedy  that  shall  rival 
“  the.  Rivals,”  or  of  some  tragedy  that 
shall  rank,  in  the  scale  of  genius,  even 
as  high  as  those  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare!  We  hold  that  genius  in  as 
much  veneration  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  its  admirers  ;  but  there  is  not  enough 
of  bigotry  about  us  to  permit  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ,sublimest  efforts  of  human 
art  that  ever  astonished  mankind  were 
miracles  ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  age 
of  miracles  be  past,  we  see  no  absolute 
cause  why  we  should  despair  of  behold¬ 
ing,  in  our  day  and  generation,  as  mighty 
energies  of  mind  as  those  which  in  past 
ages  have  dignified  our  species ;  and  winch 
ought  not  merely  to  be  considered  as 
models  for  our  imitation,  but  as  incentives 
of  our  ambition  to  excel  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
obstacles  exist  at  the  present  day,  winch 
tend  to  moderate  our  expectations  of 
speedily  witnessing  such  an  addition  to 
the  best  glories  of  Britain.  One  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  principal,  of  which  is 
the  vitiated  taste  of  that  public,  which, 
as  society  in  Britain  is  now  constituted, 
is  the  only  competent  patron  of  Ge¬ 
nius  ;  whereas,  Genius  disdains  to  debase 
its  energies  to  the  prevailing  taste  of 
sucli  a  patron.  Hence  our  metropolitan 
theatres  might  have  closed  their  doors, 
had  not  substitutes  for  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence  have  been  discovered  in  those  stasre- 
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exhibitions,  in  which,  to  the  honour  of 
the  age,  the  chief  performers  have  been 
horses,  dogs,  and  magpies !  What  em¬ 
bryo  Sheridan  or  Shakspeare  could  write 
down  to  sucli  a  level?— But  still  worse — 
If  even  the  rage  for  brutes  be  compro¬ 
mised  by  managers,  and  a  comedy  or  a 
tragedy  be  permitted  for  a  time  the  use 
of  the  boards,  where  is  the  genuine  Son 
of  Genius  who  could  be  found  to  sacri¬ 
fice  “  all  truth  and  dccency,}  to  catch 
that  fleeting  popularity,  without  which 
he  could  not  keep  possession  of  the  stage 
an  hour !  When  we  consider,  that,  during 
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the  last  five-an  (1-twenty  years,  the  dr  ama, 
in  common  with  all  other  means  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  has 
been  used  by  venal  or  bigotted  profes¬ 
sors,  with  an  especial  view  of  libelling 
and  misrepresenting  the  first  efforts  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  in  attempting  to  he 
free  :  when  we  recollect,  that  the  task  of 
the  dramatist  has  been  to  extol  the  liber- 
ticide  war-measures  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  of  ministers — to  offer  incense  to 
despots — to  keep  alive  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  national  prejudices — and  to 
feed  the  destructive  flame  of  national 
animosities, — who  can  be  surprised  that 
hirelings  alone  have  administered  in  the 
Temples  of  the  Muses,  thus  profaned 
and  prostituted  ;  and  that  Genius,  flying 
from  the  pollution,  has  thus  long  sought 
the  shade?  Who  can  be  surprised,  that, 
in  the  darkened  state  of  intellect  to 
which  the  public  has  unhappily  been  so 
long  doomed,  dunces  (whom  we  name 
not)  have  alone  been  able  to  triumph  on 
the  stage  ;  while  the  resplendent  powers 
of  a  Johanna  Baillie  appeared  but 
for  a  moment,  to  shew  how  ill-adapted 
were  the  rays  of  Genius  to  the  worse- 
than-Gothic  darkness  of  the  times  ! 

Under  existing  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  constrained  to  own  our  fears 
of  the  little  chance  we  have  of  witness¬ 
ing,  in  our  day,  a  return  of  Genius  to 
the  paths  of  the  English  Drama  ;  and  we 
must  therefore  be  content  to  record  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Stage  e’en  as  they  are. 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

The  novelties  of  the  past  month*  at 
this  theatre  have  been  two  Farces  ;  the 
first  of  which  was  produced  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  2d  November,  under  the  title 
of  u  Twenty  per  Cent.,”  and  of  which 
our  utmost  charity  will  not  permit  us  to 
speak  but  in  terms  of  softened  censure. 
The  absurdities  allowable  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  farce  should  be  ludicrous 
at  least ;  but  the  plot  of  “  Twenty  per 
Cent.”  is  founded  upon  a  supposition  too 
absurd  to  be  laughed  at,  and  consequently 
excites  contempt. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  November, 
another,  and  by  far  the  better,  farce  was 
represented  for  the  first  time,  called 
“  Who’s  Who  ?  or,  the  Double  Impostor.” 
This  is  a  production  which  possesses  most 
of  the  requisites  of  a  good  farce:  there 

*  Our  dramatic  month  is  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed,  according  to  our  register  of  the  per¬ 
formances,  from  the  21st  of  one  month  to 
the  20th  of  the  succeeding,  inclusive. 
The  new  comedy  of  “  Where  to  find  a 
Friend”  will  consequently  be  noticed  in 
•ur  next. 


is  a  laughable  plot,  carried  on  by 
strongly-drawn  comic  characters  ;  and 
the  dialogue  abounds  with  strokes  of  ex¬ 
quisite  humour.  The  story  is  soon  told. 
— Mr.  Headstrong  is  determined  to  marry 
his  nephew  to  Miss  Sterling,  the  niece  of 
a  Mr.  Kitcat,  an  old  connoisseur  of  paint¬ 
ings,  neither  of  whom  he  had  ever  seen  ; 
and  the  said  nephew,  as  usual  in  those 
cases,  being  in  love  with  another  lady, 
Miss  Sutherland,  is  determined  to  marry 
her,  and  cheat  his  uncle.  Miss  Sterling 
and  the  connoisseur  being  expected  to 
arrive  at  Mr.  Headstrong’s,  his  graceless, 
nephew  contrives  to  impose  upon  his  cre¬ 
dulous  uncle,  by  introducing  the  objeef 
of  his  own  in  the  character  of  Miss 
Sterling;  having  persuaded  Sam  Dabbs, 
the  journeyman  of  the  village  apothe¬ 
cary,  who  had  formerly  been  a  frequenter 
of  spouting-clubs  in  London,  to  personate 
old  Kitcat  the  connoisseur.  The  apo¬ 
thecary  himself,  styled  (we  suppose  by 
village  courtesy)  Doctor  Endall,  in  a 
scene  of  very  ludicrous  equivoque  with 
old  Headstrong,  conceives  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  Kitcat  is  a  rival  son  of  Escula- 
pius,whom  Headstrong  means  to  patron¬ 
ise  ;  and,  under  that  mistake,  enters 
heartily  into  the  plot  of  the  lovers  to 
impose  upon  him.  The  real  Miss  Ster¬ 
ling,  who  is  in  love  with  young  Suther¬ 
land,  also  lends  her  aid  to  the  scheme, 
anxious  to  break  off  the  threatened  match 
with  Headstrong.  The  plot,  of  course, 
succeeds  after  the  usual  difficulties  ;  and 
the  farce  ends  as  all  true  lovels  wish, 
and  as  ail  old  uncles  may  suppose. 

The  chief  part  was  that  of  Sam  Dabbs; 
and  it  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
more  able  representative  than  Munden  : 
his  talents  for  broad  caricature  and  ad 
libitum  grimace  were  never  more  success¬ 
fully  drawn  out ;  nor  do  we  recollect  to 
have  seen  them  so  happily  displayed,  on 
any  occasion,  since  his  flrst  appearance 
in  “  Lock  and  Key.”  Peni.ey’s  personi¬ 
fication  of  Old  Headstrong  w^as  good ;  and 
Hah  ley,  as  Dr.  Endall ,  strengthened 
his  claims  to  the  favour  of  the  town. — 
The  ladies,  Mrs.  Orger  and  Miss  Ivers, 
had  very  trifling  parts ;  but  the  little 
they  had  to  do  was  well  done. 

The  second  act  of  this  farce,  we  should 
remark  to  the  author,  is  not  equal  to  the 
first;  but,  as  a  whole,  there  is  merit  suf¬ 
ficient  to  stimulate  him  to  further  exer¬ 
tions  for  the  amusement  of  the  public, 
with  every  prospect  of  obtaining  their 
grateful  favour. 

MISS  NASH. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  vocal  per¬ 
former,  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  prim* 
donna ,  is  no  ordinary  event  in  theatrical 
j.  annals.  Miss  Nash  had  been  announced 
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with  rather  too  much  prelude  ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  generally  operates  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  debutante ,  as  highly- 
excited  expectation  is  rarely  gratified. 
This  young  lady,  however,  has  establish¬ 
ed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  her  claims 
to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  singer  :  her 
voice  is  remarkably  sweet,  susceptible 
of  great  variety,  but  not  very  powerful. 
She  was  received  with  most  flattering 
applause.  She  is  yet  very  young,  and 
has  much  to  learn  ;  but,  when  somewhat 
more  accustomed  to  the  stage,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  prove  a  favourite  vocal 
actress. 

On  the  6th  November  was  revived, 
with  considerable  splendour  of  decora¬ 
tion,  Rowe’s  tragedy  of  “  Tamerlane,” 
in  which  Mr.  Kean  played  Bajazet ;  and 
we  know  no  character  in  which  he  has 
appeared  with  so  much  uniform  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  well  known  that  this  play 
was  written  in  compliment  to  William 
the  Third ;  and  that  the  character  of 
JBajuzet  was  designed  to  bring  into  me¬ 
rited  odium  the  military  tyranny  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  :  and  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  general  aspect  of  the 
same  tyrant  should  remind  an  English 
audience,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  who 
had  been  the  possessor  of  the  throne 
of  the  Louis’s.  Kean,  in  gesture  and 
countenance,  in  every  look,  and  by 
every  step,  as  well  as  by  articula¬ 
tion,  so  admirably  pourtrayed  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  that  the 
effect  of  delusion  on  ihe  passions,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce,  was  never  carried 
higher.- — Mr.  Rae  played  31oneses  in  a 
very  chaste  and  natural  style  :  it  is  a 
part  which  an  indifferent  performer 
wmuid  render  quite  insipid  ;  but  Mr.  Rae 
is  an  artist  who  thoioughiy  understands 
his  profession,  and  evinced  it  strongly  on 
this  occasion,  in  affording  all  the  pro¬ 
minence  to  Muneses  of  which  it  was  pro¬ 
perly  susceptible,  without  attempting 
more,  which  would  have  marred  it. 

The  Aspasia  of  Mrs.  Bartley  is  one 
of  her  best  performances.  Her  manner 
of  falling  at  the  sight  of  the  torture  of 
Monests,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  her 
last  scene,  was  a  master-piece  of  the  art. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

The  only  absolute  novelty  at  this, house, 
which  fails  within  our  department  to  no¬ 
tice  tiiis  month,  is  “  John  du  Bart.” 
— This  piece,  which  belongs  rather  to 
the  class  of  Spectacles  than  Dramas,  has 
been  greeted  with  much  applause  by  the 
half-price  loungers;  for  whose  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  the  galleries,  we  pre¬ 
sume  it  was  principally  got  up.  Ther® 


you  will  see,  apparently  sailing  in  th® 
water,  a  frigate,  all  as  natural  as  the  life 
(as  the  shew-folks  say  of  Solomon’s  tem¬ 
ple  ;)  and  there  you  will  see  a  beautiful 
storm,  with  quantum  snfficit  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  and  there  you  will  se« 
Miss  Booth  in  breeches,  as  Captain  du 
Bart’s  smart  lieutenant ;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  to  be  seen  as  pretty  a  shew  at 
Co  vent  Garden  now,  as  ever  old  Rich 
himself,  in  his  days  of  management, 
brought  out  as  a  play.  Seriously  speak¬ 
ing,  though  Criticism  declines  any  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  merits  of  “  John  du 
Bart,” — merits  it  really  possesses ;  which, 
however,  are  not  derived  from  the  poet, 
but  from  the  scene-painter,  the  machi¬ 
nist,  and  that  very  clever  and  indispen- 
sible  adjunct  of  pantomimes  and  melo¬ 
dramas,  Mr.  Farley. 

Two  revivals  have  taken  place  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden,  which  evince  good  taste  in 
the  managers :  the  one,  a  tragedy,  th» 
“  Percy”  of  the  celebrated  Hannah 
More;  in  which  the  talents  and  powers 
of  Miss  O’Neil,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
C.  Kemble,  are  exhibited  to  very  great 
advantage,  in  the  parts  of  Elwina ,  Dou¬ 
glas,  and  Percy.  The  play  itself  has  been 
now  so  long  before  the  public,  that  any 
remarks  of  our’s,  upon  its  merits  and 
defects,  will  not  be  expected.-— The  other 
revival  is  the  once-popular  “  Urganda” 
of  Garrick,  now  called  “  Cymon.”  The 
intention  of  the  managers  in  this  revival 
was  to  afford  opportunities  of  display  to 
the  great  vocal  strength  of  this  company; 
and  they  have  accordingly  borrowed  the 
aid  of  Bishop  and  some  other  modern 
composers,  to  enrich  the  purely  addi¬ 
tional  airs.  I) uru set  has  obtained  a 
new  triumph  in  the  part  of  Cymon. 

Among  the  new  candidates  for  thea¬ 
trical  fame  which  have  appeared,  we 
must  mention,  with  favour,  Mrs.  Alsop, 
the  daughter  of  that  most  favourite  child 
of  Thalia,  Mrs.  Jordan.  Her  debut  was 
in  Rosalind ,  a  part  in  which  the  Jordan 
so  long  and  so  often  delighted  the  town, 
that  no  successor  can  speedily  expect  to 
avoid  a  comparison,  which  mast  almost 
certainly  be  to  their  disadvantage.  Mrs. 
Alsop  certainly  challenged  this  compa¬ 
rison  with  her  unrivalled  mother:  in  the 
tones  of  her  voice  she  strongly  resembles 
her,  and  her  play  is  evidently  the  result 
of  close  study  after  her  model.  She  was 
received  with  a  cheering  applause;  and, 
independently  of  her  hereditary  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  public  indulgence,  she  is 
certainly  entitled,  by  her  own  claims,  to 
public  patronage.  She  has  since  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  still  more  favourite  part  of 
Mrs.  Jordan’s,  her  youthful  chef  f  oeuvre. 
Miss  Peggy,  in  the  “  Country  Girl f 5 
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Here  she  appears  still  more  like  a  copy 
of  that  original,  of  whom  it  may  be,  with 
strictest  propriety,  said,  “  Take  her  for 
all  in  all,  we  ne’er  shall  look  upon  her 
like  again.”  Mrs.  Alsop  is  even  in  this 
character  respectable;  but,  after  all,  we 
must  candidly  confess  our  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  she  will  ever  obtain,  in  this  line  of 
characters,  a  title  to  any  warmer  epithet 
of  praise.  We  are  mistaken  if  she  would 
not  appear  with  greater  advantage  in  a 
cast  of  parts  more  .like  Miss  Alt en,  in  the 
“  Heiress,”  than  Miss  Peggy  or  Rosalind. 

Another  debutante  at  this  theatre  is 
Bliss  Burrell,  who  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Patrick ,  in  the  musical  farce 
of  the  u  Poor  Soldier.”  Miss  Burrell 
is  what  is  termed  a  good  breeches-figure, 
find,  as  a  singer,  her  voice  is  very  w  ell 
modulated,  of  remarkably  deep  intona¬ 
tion,  and  altogether  reminded  us  strongly 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

CORRECT  REGISTER 

OF 

THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCES. 

(To  be  continued  Monthly.) 

1815.  DRURY  LANE. 

Oct.  21.  The  Will — The  Deserter. 

23.  Richard  the  Second  — Deserter. 

24.  Heir  at  Law — Past  Ten  o’Clock. 

25.  The  Will — The  Magpie. 

26.  Hamlet' — Deserter. 

27.  Lovers’ Vows — Irishman  in  Lon¬ 

don. 

28.  Beggar’s  Opera — Two  Strings  to 

your  Bow. 

30.  Macbeth — Fortune’s  Frolic. 

31.  Soldier’s  Daughter — Magpie. 
Nov.  1.  Beggar’s  Opera — Modern  An¬ 
tiques. 

2.  The  Revenge — Twenty  per  Cent. 

3.  Birth  day — Tw  enty  per  Cent. 

4.  Soldier’s  Daughter — Twenty  per 

Cent. 

6.  Tamerlane — Twenty  per  Cent. 

7.  The  Country-Girl — Magpie. 

8.  Maid  of  the  Mill — Modern  An¬ 

tiques. 

9.  The  Country-Girl — Magpie. 

10.  The  Maid  of  the  Mill — Past  Ten 

o’Clock. 

11.  The  Maul  of  the  Mill— Honest 

Thieves. 

13.  Tamerlane— -The  Quaker. 

14.  Siege  of  Belgrade — Magpie. 

io.  Tamerlane — Who’s  Who? 

16.  Siege  of  Belgrade — Who’s  Who  ? 

17.  The  Will— Who’s  Who  ? 

18.  Tamerlane — Who’s  Who  ? 

20.  Tamerlane — Who’s  Who  ? 

1815.  COVENT  GARDEN. 

0et.2l.  Isabella— The  Poor  Soldier. 

23.  Grecian  Daughter — Magpie. 


21.  School  for  Scandal-Poor  Sol¬ 
dier. 

25.  As  You  Like  It — John  du  Bart. 

26.  The  Gamester — John  du  Bart. 

27.  As  You  Like  It — John  du  Bart. 

28.  The  Stranger — John  du  Bart. 

30.  Coriolanus — John  du  Bart. 

31.  Jane  Shore— John  du  Bart. 

Nov.  1.  As  You  Like  It — John  du  Bart. 

2.  Venice  Preserved — John  du 

Bart. 

3.  The  Magpie  —  Farce- Writer  — 

John  du  Bart. 

4.  The  Stranger — John  du  Bart. 

6.  Beggar’s  Opera— Sleep-Walker 

— John  du  Bart. 

7.  Romeo  and  Juliet — Poor  Soldier. 

8.  The  Country-Girl  —  Forest  of 

Bondy. 

9.  The  Gamester — John  du  Bart. 

10.  Tempest — Millar  and  his  Men. 

11.  Percy — John  dn  Bart. 

13.  Beggar's  Opera — Love,  Law,  and 

Physic — John  du  Bart. 

14.  Percy — Bliller  and  his  Men. 

15.  Love  in  a  Village — J  ohn  du  Bart. 

16.  Venice  Preserved — Killing  no 

Murder. 

17.  Macbeth — Forest  of  Bondy. 

18.  Percy — Sleep-Walker. 

20.  Cymon — Magpie. 


THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION. 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  science 
and  intellectual  improvement  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  Literature  is  rapidly  making 
among  all  classes  of  this  kingdom.  The 
noble  example  which  the  City  of  London 
has,  during  the  last  month,  exhibited,  we 
record  with  more  pleasure  titan  we  are 
able  to  express;  and  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  produce  the  best  effects  in  other 
cities  of  the  empire,  in  some  of  which, 
we  fear,  the  ruling  powers  are  not  such 
liberales  as  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

On  Saturday,  November  4th,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  new'  building  for  tiie  London 
Institution  was  laid  in  the  Amphitheatre, 
Moorfields.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldeimcn, 
and  Sheriffs,  Lord  Carrington,  president 
of  the  institution,  with  the  other  officers, 
and  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
distinction,  met  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  ;  and 
went  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  hand 
of  music,  through  Coinhill,  Cheapside, 
Old  Jewry,  Coleman-street,  and  Fore¬ 
street,  to  Moorfields.  The  procession 
reached  the  ground  about  half-past  three. 

Sir  W.  Blizard,  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  inquired  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Brooks,  whether  the  preparations  were 
ready?  Mr.  Brooks  havmg  answertd. 
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they  were;  Sir  Witt,  Blizai'd  addressed 
the  president — 

My  Lord  Carrington,  President, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lord- 
ship,  that  the  preparations  are  ready  for 
the  ceremony  of  this  day, — that  of  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  designed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  London  Institution, 
established  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  science  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  May  Heaven  favour  the 
work  of  your  hands ! 

The  secretary  then  delivered  to  the 
president  the  scroll,  with  the  coins  and 
medals  intended  to  be  deposited  in  the 
foundation-stone  ;  and  Lord  Carrington 
put  the  inscription  and  the  coins  in  a  bot¬ 
tle,  which  he  deposited  in  the  cavity  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  stone.  A  brass-plate,  with 
an  inscription,  which  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  John  Russel,  of  the  Charter  House, 
was  then  placed  on  the  stone. 

Lord  Carrington  requested  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  lay  the  first  stone. 

His  lordship,  previous  to  performing 
the  honourable  part  assigned  to  him  in 
this  ceremony,  delivered  a  very  classical 
speech,  which  we  regret  our  want  of 
room  will  not  permit  us  to  insert. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  company  re¬ 
turned  to  the  tavern,  when  an  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  by  Charles  But¬ 
ler,  esq.  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  passages  : — • 

My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lord  Carring- 
.  ton,  President  of  the  London  In¬ 
stitution,  and  Gentlemen, 

The  board  of  managers  having  desired 
me,  on  your  return  from  the  ceremony, 
to  address  you  on  the  advantages  which 
Science  and  Commerce  derive  from  each 
other,  I  have  to  request  your  attention 
to  what  I  shall  offer  to  your  consideration 
on  this  subject. 

About  ten  years  ago,  some  gentlemen 
of  a  high  rank  in  commerce,  and  distin* 
guished  by  their  enlarged  and  cultivated 
understandings,  projected  the  institution 
on  whose  account  you  have  this  day  been 
convened.  They  judged  that  such  an 
establishment  would  bring  science  and 
commerce  into  contact,  and  that,  by 
their  approximation,  each  would  draw 
forth  ami  invigorate  whatever  there 
might  be  of  latent  energy  or  power  in 
the  other. 

Under  this  impression,  they  submitted 
their  views  to  the  consideration  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  solicited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  their  munificence.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  universally  approved,  and  a 
subscription  of  above  70,00p/.  immedi¬ 
ately  raised,  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  London  and  her  commercial  environs. 


The  portion  of  land,  which  has  just  been 
honoured  with  your  presence,  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
upon  it  a  building  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  the  institution.  I  am  authorised  to 
add,  that  the  gentlemen  who  treated 
with  the  corporation  for  the  purchase  of 
it,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  liberality 
of  their  proceedings. 

Presuming  on  this  liberality,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  it,  may  I,  an  autho¬ 
rised  individual,  intimate  an  humble  wish 
(but  a  wish  generally  entertained),  that 
some  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  by 
which  the  Gresham  Lecture  shall  be 
attached  to  the  London  Institution  ;  and, 
in  conformity  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s 
wise  and  beneficent  intentions,  thus  made 
really  and  actively  conducive  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  diffusion  of  science  and  literature. 
This  must  be  the  wish  of  every  one  to 
whom  these  are  dear,  or  who  reverences 
the  memory  of  the  venerable  founder  of 
the  lectures,  or  feels  the  respect  always 
due  to  the  ashes,  which  still  speak,  of  th@ 
illustrious  dead. 

That  the  union  of  science  and  com¬ 
merce  produces  public  and  individual 
happiness,  and  elevates  in  the  rank  of 
nations  the  countries  that  are  blessed 
with  them,  would,  if  it  required  proof, 
be  better  shewn  by  history  than  argu¬ 
ment. 

Science  and  commerce  are  mutually 
dependant.  Each  assists  the  other,  and 
each  receives  from  the  other  a  liberal 
return. 

That  the  commercial  successes  of  a 
nation  tend  directly  to  promote  litera¬ 
ture,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  But,  to  prove  the  general 
utility  of  science  to  commerce,  it  1st 
necessary  to  travel  back  to  the  ancient 
history  of  other  countries,  or  to  the  for¬ 
mer  history  of  our  own.  At  the  instant 
I  am  speaking,  Science  is  advancing  to¬ 
wards  us  with  an  invention  which  to  the 
latest  posterity  will  prove  incalculably 
beneficial  to  humanity  in  general,  and 
commerce  in  particular.  You  have  fre¬ 
quently  read,  in  your  newspapers,  of  the 
horrid  effects  of  the  firing  of  a  mine.  A 
very  recent  paper  has  given  an  account 
of  such  a  disaster.  Now,  within  these 
few  weeks,  one  of  those  men,  the  homines 
centenarii,  as  Scaliger  called  them,  who 
exist  but  once  in  a  century, — men  who 
elevate  the  country  in  which  they  are 
born,  and  even,  the  age  in  which  they 
live, — our  illustrious  countryman,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  has  discovered  a  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  this  evil  principle  in  na« 
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tnre  is  absolutely  subdued,  and  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  danger  from  it  altogether 
removed. 

A  stronger  proof  of  the  utility  of  sci¬ 
ence  cannot  be  required.  Now,  per¬ 
haps,  among  those  who  frequent,  or  who 
may  soon  frequent,  your  library  or  your 
chambers  of  experiment,  there  may  be 
some  whose  bosoms  are  pregnant  with 
celestial  fire,  and  who  only  want  the 
facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which 
these  afford,  to  become,  like  that  great 
man,  leaders  in  science  and  benefactors 
to  humanity,  but  who,  without  these, 
would  live  and  die  unknowing  and  un¬ 
known.  What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be 
to  the  friends  of  the  London  Institution 
to  call  forsh  the  energies  of  such  a  man ! 

Thus,  in  every  age,  has  science  been 
subservient  to  commerce.  Where  they 
are  separated,  Science  loses  all  her  utility 
— Commerce  all  her  dignity.  When  they 
are  united,  each  grows  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthens  with  the  strength  of  the 
other,  and  their  powers  appear  unli¬ 
mited.  They  ascend  the  heavens,  delve 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  fill  every  cli¬ 
mate  that  encourages  them  with  industry, 
energy,  wealth,  honour,  and  happiness. 

In  a  conversation  which  aonce-power- 
ful  enemy  of  England  held  with  a  friend 
of  mine  at  Elba,  bespoke  of  her  in  terms 
of  respect,  and  even  admiration  ;  but 
said,  u  the  term  of  the  transcendent 
glory  of  England  must  now  approach 
near  its  end.  Years  ago  she  took  a  spring, 
and  left  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  behind  her:  these  will  soon  take 
their  spring,  and,  not  having  your  bur¬ 
thens  on  commerce  and  her  arts,  will 
soon  pass  you.5'  Vain  be  the  augury  ! 
'We  trust,  and  we  feel  it  will.  But, 
were  there  the  slightest  grounds  for  it, 
one  powerful  mean  of  defeating  it  would 
most  assuredly  be,  to  promote  the  union 
of  science  and  commerce;  to  stimulate 
science  to  every  exertion  likely  to  prove 
serviceable  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  community  ;  to  furnish  commerce 
with  the  means  of  affording  to  science 
end  her  followers  every  facility  of  re¬ 
search  and  experiment ;  to  invite  sci¬ 
ence  within  your  walls;  and  to  establish, 
on  a  wise,  an  enlarged,  and  a  dignified 
plan, — on  a  plan  suited  to  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  British  merchant, — such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  that  which  the  ceremony,  of 
this  day  has  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  her  opulent, 
honourable,  and  discerning  sons. 

The  striking  manner  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  union  of  commerce  and 
science  are  exemplified  in  this  address, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  im¬ 
pression  on  the  meeting. 


the  Metropolis. 

FESTIVAL  OF  LORD-MAYOR/S  DAY. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  November, 
Matthew  Wood,  esq.  the  Lord-Mayor 
elect,  having  been  sworn  into  office  the 
preceding  day,  proceeded  in  the  usual 
state  from  Guildhall  to  Westminster; 
where  he  was  presented  to  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  addressed 
the  new  and  old  lord-mayors  in  terms  of 
congratulation  and  approbation.  The 
procession  then  returned  to 
Guild-hall, 

which,  having  undergone  a  thorough  re¬ 
pair,  presented  a  very  splendid  and  mag¬ 
nificent  appearance. 

The  Halt  was  entirely  illuminated  with 
gas  ;  not  a  single  lamp  of  oil  was  seen : 
all  round  the  lofty  cornice,  at  the  top, 
ran  a  gas-pipe,  about  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  at  every  ten  inches  distance 
there  was  a  small  gas-pipe,  of  about  an^ 
inch  in  length,  which  formed  a  chain  of 
light  all  round  the  top.  From  the  lofty 
ceiling  were  suspended  sixteen  cut-drop 
glass  chandeliers,  three  at  each  end,  and 
live  on  each  side  of  the  Hall ;  they  were 
each  suspended  by  a  scarlet-rope,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  concealed  a  copper- 
tube,  that  conducted  the  gas  to  the 
■amps.  There  was  no  lamp  in  the  centre 
as  usual.  The  appearance  was  far  more 
splendid,  though  not  half  so  dazzling  to 
the  eye;  as  there  were  none  of  those 
chains  of  variegated  lamps  we  were  so 
much  accustomed  to.  The  two  painted 
windows  looked  remarkably  striking,  be¬ 
ing  illuminated  on  the  outside,  and  co¬ 
vered  over  with  boards,  and  had  the  effect 
of  shewing  the  paintings  to  advantage. 
On  the  window  at  the  west-end,  there 
was  a  brilliant  transparency  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  coronet,  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the 
Prince’s  plume  on  the  eastern  window, 
lighted  in  like  manner.  On  each  side  ot 
this,  in  the  coiners,  stood,  on  lofty  pil¬ 
lars,  our  two  old  friends,  Gog  and  Magog, 
dressed  in  splendid  attire. 

The  lord-mayor  and  the  principal 
guests  sat  at  six  tables  at  the  west-end  ot 
the  Hall :  that  end  of  the  Hall,  as  high 
as  the  window,  was  hung  round  with 
crimson-cloth,  ornamented  at  top  with  a 
festooned  drapery  of  the  same.  The 
full-length  likenesses  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  two  superb  paintings,  ornament¬ 
ed  this  end  of  the  Hall ;  and  between 
each,  and  on  each  side,  were  looking- 
glasses,  equal  in  size  to  the  paintings, 
and  which  reflected  the  entire  of  tire 
company  in  the  Hall.  On  entering  the 
Hall  there  was  an  avenue  across,  with  six 
tables  on  each  side,  leading  to  the  steps 
going  to  the  Court  of  King’s-Bench :  at 
the  top  of  these  steps,  in  the  passage, 


Remarkable 

•verthe  centre  door,  was  a  most  beanti-  I 
fttl  transparency  of  his  present  Majesty, 
seated  in  his  coronation-robes,  with  his 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  This  transparency 
was  the  first  object  that  attracted  the  eye 
on  entering  the  Hall.  The  tables  were 
most  superbly  ornamented  with  triumph¬ 
ant  arches,  medallions,  temples,  military 
and  naval  trophies,  bouquets  of  flowers, 
Sec.  and  illuminated  with  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  candelabras. 

Upwards  of  nine  hundred  persons  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  great  hall,  and 
two  hundred  in  the  Court  of  Ixing’s- 
Bench.  The  tables  groaned  under  a 
profusion  of  delicacies  of  every  thing  in 
season,  with  wines  and  fruits  of  the  finest 
flavour;  and  the  old  Hall  never  rung 
with  louder  peals  of  mirth  than  on  this 
occasion. 

The  ball  was  opened  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Miss  Wood,  who  danced  a  minuet  with 
tlie  most  graceful  ease.  The  coffee-room 
was  opened  at  ten  o’clock,  with  a  splen¬ 
did  display  of  refreshments ;  and  the 
dancing  was  continued  with  spirit  at 
•ne  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES. 

On  the  morning  of  November  6th,  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  an  alarming 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  works  at  the 
Mint.  The  flames  were  first  seen  to  is¬ 
sue  from  what  is  called  the  shaking- 
machine  room,  situate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building,  which  forms  an  oblong 
square.  The  utmost  alarm  was  excited, 
and  every  exertion  made  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  fire;  which,  however, 
communicated  to  the  gold-room,  from 
thence  to  some  counting-houses,  and 
eventually  to  the  silver  or  rolling-room, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square.  The 
flames,  for  nearly  two  hours,  proved  ir¬ 
resistible  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  wings  of  the  building 
were  entirely  unroofed,  and  the  interior 
totally  destroyed.  In  these  were  con¬ 
tained  the  great  machinery  of  the  works, 
including  the  ten,  fifteen,  and  thirty 
horse-power  engines.  The  whole  of  the 
machinery,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  demolished.  The  melting-depart¬ 
ment,  on  the  north  side,  escaped  unin¬ 
jured,  as  did  also  the  drying-room,  situ¬ 
ate  behind  that  partof  the  building  where 
the  fire  commenced.  The  moneyers’-hall 
and  offices  also  escaped  with  little  injury. 
During  the  fire,  several  ingots  were  taken 
from  the  ruins  red-hot;  and  th are  was 
also  discovered,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
where  the  fire  had  been  got  under,  neat  ly 
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a  ton  and  a  half  of  copper,  in  stivers, 
half-stivers,  &c.  which  had  not  been 
much  damaged. 

By  three  o’clock  the  fire  was  com¬ 
pletely  arrested  in  its  progress  at  the 
northern  wing,  and  continued  to  burn 
but  slightly  in  the  southern  part,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  moneyers’-hall.  The  loss  sustain¬ 
ed,  including  all  the  implements,  ma¬ 
chinery,  &c.  of  this  great  national 
establishment,  is  scarcely  calculable  ;  it 
is,  however,  estimated  at  least  to  amount 
to  60  or  80,000). 

The  entire  of  the  magnificent  pile,  in 
front  of  the  manufactory,  remains  unin¬ 
jured. 

On  the  10th  November,  a  fire  broke 
out,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  th® 
morning,  in  the  workshop  of  Messrs.  La- 
com  and  Seymour,  carpenters  and  build¬ 
ers,  No.  79,  Wardour-street,  Soho;  which 
burnt  so  rapidly,  that  in  an  hour  the  whole 
of  the  premises,  consisting  of  a  front 
dwelling-house  and  back  workshop,  were 
entirely  burnt  down.  We  lament  to  add, 
that  three  fine  children,  of  the  respective 
ages  of  four,  six,  and  eight,  two  girls  and 
a  boy,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  ser¬ 
vant-girl,  who  slept  witli  them,  leaped 
from  the  second-floor  window,  and  thus 
saved  her  life  ;  but  her  limbs  were  broken, 
and  she  lias  been  conveyed  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  November, 
about  half-past  ten  o’clock,  a  dreadful 
explosion  took  place  in  the  extensive 
sugar-baking  warehouse  of  Mr.  Con- 
stadt,  of  Well-street,  Well-close-square  ; 
which  was  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Mr.  Constadt,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hague,  the  engineer, 
had  constructed  a  new  steam-boiler, 
worked  by  what  is  called  a  pressure- 
engine  of  about  six-horse  power,  the 
boiler  holding  about  2,000  gallons.  To 
this  was  attached  all  the  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  of  tubes,  valves,  &c.  and  the 
engineer  had  determined  upon  trying  the 
effect  of  the  whole  on  that  morning.  The 
fire  was  accordingly  laid,  and  the  engine 
put  into  play.  At  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Con- 
stadt  expressed  his  fears  that  the  boiler 
would  be  over-heated,  and  the  valves 
become  over-loaded  with  steam;  when, 
in  consequence,  he  and  Mr.  Hague  went 
to  inspect  it  more  closely.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  they  reached  the  works, 
when  a  general  explosion  took  place, 
carrying,  in  the  awful  crash,  utter  de¬ 
struction  to  the  concern,  and  closing  in 
the  heap  of  ruins  the  bodies  of  more 
than  twenty  persons.  By  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  nine  of  these  unhappy 
beings  were  dragged  from  the  rums, 
dreadfully  lacerated,  and  conveyed 
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the  London  Hospital.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  the  ruins  of  this  warehouse  being 
so  far  removed  as  to  permit  an  effusion 
of  flame,  the  fire  which  had  caught  the 
works  of  the  engine  and  boiler-machi¬ 
nery,  and  which  till  then  had  been  smo¬ 
thered,  burst  forth  with  irresistible  fury, 
and  communicated  to  an  adjoining  build¬ 
ing,  a  sugar-bakehouse  also,  belonging  to 
the  same  proprietor;  and  the  whole  was 
shortly  enveloped  in  flames.  By  this  ca¬ 
lamity,  a  property  of  25,000/.  was  swept 
away;  besides  the  still  greater  loss  of  six 
persons,  suffocated  at  the  moment ;  and 
nine  remaining  in  a  state  of  doubtful  re¬ 
covery. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Kensington,  Mr.  J.  W.  Martyr,  of 
the  Borough,  to  Julia,  youngest  daughter 
©f  the  late  Wm.  Gattie,  esq.  of  Bromp- 
ton,  Middlesex. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  G. 
Thomas  Fisher,  esq.  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall-office,  to  Miss  Munoz,  daughter 
of — Munoz,  of  Petersburg!!,  merchant. 
— Augustus  Gostling,  LL.D.  fellow'  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Hannah, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sam.  Prime, 
esq.  of  Whitten,  Middlesex. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Leigh  Cooke,  of  Christ-church  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  Sedleian  reader  in 
natural  philosophy,  to  Ann,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Wm.  Hay,  esq.  Russell-square. 

At  St.  Duns  tan's,  Henry  Gould,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  esq.  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  James  Motley,  esq.  of  Os- 
mondthorpe  House,  near  Leeds. 

At  St.  James’s,  C.  Powlett  Rushwortb, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  Edw.  Rush  worth,  esq. 
of  Farningford  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  bait. 

At  Twickenham,  Geo.  Thackrali,  esq. 
of  Southwark,  to  Miss  Harriet  Paley,  of 
Kennington. 

Arthur  Baily,  esq.  of  Upper  Bedford- 
place,to  Miss  Emma  Lloyd,  of  Newbury? 
Berks. 

Geo.  Molineux,  esq.  of  Lewes,  Sussex, 
to  Frances  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Ramsay,  of  St.  Man  -hill. 

Capt.  Gambier,  R.N.  nephew'  to  Lord 
Gambier,  to  Miss  Caroline  Browne, 
daughter  to  Major-Gen.  Browne,  lieut.- 
gevernor  of  Plymouth. 

At  St.  Wei  burgh’s,  Derby,  J.  Broad- 
hurst,  bsq.  M.P.  to  Susannah,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Francis  Hunt,  esq.  of 
Alderwasley,  in  that  county. 

Henry  Statford  Northcote,  esq.  eldest 
sou  of  Sir  S.  H.  Nortljcote,  bait,  of 
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Pynes,  Devonshire,  to  Agnes  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cockburn,  esq.  of 
Portland-place. 

At  Vauxliall,  S.  A.  Hollander,  esq.  of 
Newman  street,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  S. 
B.  Gompertz,  of  Finsbury -square. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  Geo. 
P.  Browne,  esq.  R.N.  to  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Col.  Suckling,  Windsor. 

At  Spiisby,  Lincolnshire,  the-  Rev.  T. 
H.  Ravvnsley,  to  Sophia,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Wells,  of  Boothby 
Hall,  in  the  same  county. 

At  All  ha  I  lows  Barking,  Tower-street, 
Lucius  Hooke  Robinson,  esq.  of  Thrap- 
ston,  Northamptonshire,  to  Theopliila, 
youngest  daughter  of  Geo.  Hubbard,  esq. 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  niece  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

BIRTHS. 

In  Gow'er-street,  Bedford-square,  the 
lady  of  James  Kelly,  esq.  of  a  son. 

In  Bloonisbnry-square,  Mrs.  D.  Car- 
ruthers,  of  a  son. 

In  Grosvenor-place,  Mrs.  R.Tattersall, 
of  a  daughter. 

At  his  father’s  house,  in  Savi!le-rowy 
the  lady  of  Charles  Compton  Cavendish, 
esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

In  Berkeley-square,  of  a  son,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  James  Hav. 

At  Lowmr  Tooting,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Robt. 
Hogart,  of  a  son. 

At  Thorpe-Lee,  Surrey,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Win.  Blackett,  bai  t,  of  a  son. 

At  his  house,  Guildford-street,  the  lady 
of  Thos.  Wilde,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

At  his  house,  Devonshire-street,  Port- 
land-place,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Rodd,  CJL 

R. N.  of  a  daughter. 

In  Hill-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Laurence 
Sulivan,  of  a  son. 

In  Wimpole-street,  the  lady  of  Nath. 

S.  Chaucey,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

In  Tavistock-square,  the  lady  of  J.  P. 
Lockhart,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

At  the  Lawn,  South  Lambeth,  the  lady 
of  J.  Burnett,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

In  Bru ton-street,  the  lady  of  Wm. 
Astell,  esq.  M.P.  of  a  son. 

At  his  lordship’s  house,  in  Upper  Gros- 
venor  street,  the  Countess  Delaware,  of 
a  son. 

At  the  Shrubbery,  Woodham  Walter, 
Essex,  the  lady  of  Lewis  Sapio  Bernard, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

In  Hainilton-place,  the  Countess  of 
Shannon,  of  a  son. 

At  Cortachy  Castle,  the  seat  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  lady  of  the 
Hon.  D,  Ogilvy,  of  a  daughter. 

In  Queen  Ann-street,  the  lady  of  Baron 

Nicholas,  of  a  son. 
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DEATHS. 

At  his  seat  at  Rocklands,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  Win.  Sandby,  esq.  banker,  of 
Temple  Ear,  London. 

At  Hammersmith-terrace, Colonel  John 
Beckwith,  88. 

Wm,  Coull,  esq.  late  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent's. 

In  Albemarle-street,  R.  Troward,  esq. 

In  Cumberland-street,  the  widow  of 
Lieut.-Gencr&l  Stebbert. 

In  North  Audley-street,  85,  Mrs.  Mary 
Mackenzie,  many,  years  mantua-maker  to 
her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses. 

At  Osborn’s  Hotel,  Adelphi,  J.  Brown, 
esq.  36,  late  the  Hon.  East-India  Com¬ 
pany’s  resident  at  Croel,  in  the  Island  of 
Sumatra. 

At  Crawford,  Northamptonshire,  Sir 
Geo.  Robinson,  bart. 

At  Brussels,  after  a  short  illness,  Mrs. 
Hunter,  the  wife  of  T.  Hunter,  esq.  of 
Pilgrim-street,  Ludgate-hill. 

At  Blackwall,  Capt.  John  Strover, 
principal  of  the  West-India  Docks. 

In  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  Viscount  Wicklow,  and 
Baron  Clonmore.  His  lordship  having 
died  without  issue,  his  titles  and  estates 
devolve  to  his  brother,  the  Right  Hon. 
Wm.  Forward,  of  Castle  Forward,  co. 
Donegal,  whose  family  re-assumes  the 
name  of  Howard.  By  his  lordship’s 
death,  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  represen¬ 
tative  peerage  of  Ireland. 

At  Dawlish,  Devonshire,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Lisle. 

At  his  seat,  Ardfert  Abbey,  eo.  Kerry, 
the  Earl  of  Glandore.  His  lordship’s 
titles  were  Earl  of  Glandore,  Viscount 
Crosbie,  and  Baron  Brandon :  he  w  as  a 


governor  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  privy- 
counsellor  of  this  kingdom,  F.R.S.  and 
S.A.  and  M.R.I.A.  and  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  representative  peers  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Parliament. 

At  Laytonstone,  Philip  Sansom,  esq, 
banker,  of  Lombard-street. 

At  Sambrook  Court,  J.  C.  Lcttsom, 
M.D.  many  years  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  physicians  in  London. 

At  Clay  Hill,  Beckenham,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Courtenay,  widow  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Effingham. 

At  his  house,  Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall, 
Wm.  Houlston,  esq.  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

In  Leman-street,  Mrs.  Goldsmid,  wife 
of  Asher  Goldsmid,  esq. 

At  Denton  House,  near  Grantham,  Sir 
Wm.  Earle  Webby,  bart. 

At  Queen’s-Head  Lane,  Islington,  Dr, 
Joseph  Brown. 

At  his  residence,  Close  House,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  Calvevly  Bewicke,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Winchelsea. 

At  Hull,  Sarah  Dymoke,  relict  of  Ed. 
Dymoke,  esq.  formerly  of  Saircethorp 
Hall,  aunt  to  the  Hon.  Lewis  Dymoke, 
champion  of  England,  and  mother  to 
Chas.  Dymoke,  esq.  surgeon,  Richmond 
Hill. 

In  Great  Coram-street,  Joanna,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  and  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rees. 

In  Lower  Brook-street,  Lady  Turner, 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  John  Turner. 

In  Holles-street,  John  Julius,  esq.  late 
president  of  the  Island  of  St,  Christo¬ 
pher’s. 
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AT  the  moment  when  this  page  of  our 
Magazine  is  going  to  the  press,  the 
government-offices  and  the  principal 
public  edifices  of  the  metropolis  are  blaz¬ 
ing  With  illuminations,  in  consequence  of 
the  signature  and  ratification  of  a  treaty 
between  the  Allied  Powers  and  his  most 
Christian  Majesty;  by  which,  if  we  are 
to  take  Lord  Bathurst’s  letter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  sound  authority,  Peace  is  re¬ 
stored  to  Europe .  How  the  restoration  of 
this  European  peace  has  been  brought 
about,  we  will  not  now  enquire  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  lamenting  that  the  times  in 
which  we  live  should  be  the  first  that 
ever  witnessed  such  an  appendage  to  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  as  a  convention  for 
keeping  up  an  army  of  150,000  foreigners 
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in  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign  with 
whom  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  has 
been  formed  !  Yet  so  it  is:  such  is  the 
peace  with  which  we  are  rewarded  for 
twenty-five  years  of  war :  such  is  the 
peace  ror  which  we  are  told  to  light  up 
and  rejoice ! 

This  famous  convention  has  not  yet 
been  published,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  France!— -France!  The  mind  begins 
to  sicken  at  the  repetition  of  that  omi¬ 
nous  word.  They  who  are  old  enough  to 
have  experienced  the  various  emotions 
which  have  tortured  all  benevolent  breasts 
for  this  last  quarter  of  a  century,  at  every 
arrival  of  every  mail  from  that  devoted 
country,  Will  again  be  doomed  to  feel  as 
keen  a  pang  as  anv  they  have  yet  known, 
3  II 
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by  recurring  to  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  atrocious  massacres  of  thousands 
ot  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France,  by 
Koinan  Catholic  bigots  attached  to  a 
faction  that  is  now  exercising  horrots 
that  eycel  the  terrors  of  the  reign  of 
Robesjwerre  !  Our  limits  prevent  us, 
this  month,  from  giving  a  detail  of  these 
butcheries  and  compel  us  at  present  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  docu¬ 
ment;  which,  while  it  confirms  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  nrassacre  at  Nismes,  to  all 
enlightened  minds  must  prove  a  volume 
of  melancholy  prophecy,  on  which  no 
comment  can  he  necessary, 

O It D O NNANCE  OF  THE  KING. 

“  Louis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c. 

“  An  atrocious  crime  has  sullied  our 
city  of  Nismes.  In  defiance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Charter,  which  recognizes  the 
Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of  the 
state,  but  which  guarantees  to  other  w  or¬ 
ships  protection  and  liberty,  a  seditious 
mob  has  dared  to  oppose  the  opening  of 
the  Protestant  temple.  Our  military 
commandant,  in  endeavouring  to  disperse 
them  by  persuasion  before  resorting  to 
force,  has  been  assassinated,  and  his  as¬ 
sassin  has  sought  an  asylum  against  the 
pursuit  of  justice.  If  such  an  offence 
should  remain  unpunished,  there  would 
be  no  longer  either  public  order  or  go¬ 
vernment,  and  our  ministers  would  be 
gurlty  of  a  non-execution  of  the  laws. 

“  For  these  causes  we  have  ordered, 
and  do  order  as  follows  : — 

“Art.  1.  Our  procureur  general  and 
our  procureui -ordinaire  shall  proceed 
without  delay  against  the  assassin  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Lagarde,  and  against  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  riot  which  took  place  at 
Nismes  on  the  1 2th  instant. 

“  2.  A  sufficient  number  of  troops  shall 
be  sent  to  Nismes,  to  remain  there  at  the 
expence  of  the  inhabitants,  until  the  as¬ 
sassin  and  his  accomplices  have  been 
brought  before  the  tribunals. 

“Such  ot  the  inhabitants  as  arc  not 
entitled  to  form  part  of  the  National 
Guard  shall  be  disarmed. 

“  Dated  Nov.  21. 

(Signed)  “  Louis.” 

NARRATIVE  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SURVIV¬ 
ING  CREW,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LOSS  OF 
THE  ARNISTON  TRANSPORT,  WRECKED 
NEAR  CAPE  LA  GUI  LLAS,  ON  THE 
EVENING  OF  THE  30th  MAY,  3  1  5. 

The  Arniston  transport  sailed  from 
Point  de  Galle  on  or  about  the  4th  April, 
under  convoy  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Afri- 
cainc  and  Victor  brig,  with  six  lndiamen  ; 
about  the  2(>th  May  parted  company 
fr*>m  the  convoy,  owing  to  stress  of  wea¬ 


ther.  On  the  £??th,  about  7  a.m.  the 
land  was  discovered  right  a-head,  hear¬ 
ing  about  N.  by  VV.  a  long  distance  oil'; 
the  wind  then  S.S.E.  Still  blowing  very 
hard,  made  all  sail  (having  top-sails  and 
courses  set) ;  stood  on  till  near  noon, 
when  breakers  were  discovered  on  the 
lee-bow  ;  wore  ship,  and  hauled  to  the 
wind  on  the  other  tack ;  stood  on  till  2 
p.  m.  then  wore  and  hauled  to  the  wind 
on  the  larboard-tack,  continuing  on  till 
near  4  o’clock,  when  breakers  were 
seen ;  proved  Lagnillas’  reef,  which  we 
could  not  weather  on  either  tack,  being 
completely  embayed ;  clued  up  the  sail, 
and  cut  away  three  anchors ;  the  two 
bower-cables  parted  shortly  alter,  when 
Lieut.  Brice  (agent  for  transports)  re¬ 
commended  the  captain  to  out  away  tire 
sheet-cable,  and  run  the  ship  on  shore, — 
the  only  chance  of  saving  the  people’s 
lives ;  the  cable  was  then  cut,  and  the 
ship  put  before  the  wind  ;  in  about  eight 
minutes  after  she  struck  forward,  the 
ship  heeling  to  windward  ;  cut  away  the 
guns,  in  order  to  heel  her  the  other  way, 
which  could  not  be  effected  :  conse¬ 
quently,  she  soon  began  to  break  up. 
About  8  o’clock  the  masts  went,  and  the 
ship  in  a  very  short  time  wras  quite  in 
pieces.  Many  people  were  drowned 
below,  in  consequence  of  her  heeling  to 
windward;  and  others  clung  to  the 
wreck,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  shore 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Out  of 
the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  350  per¬ 
sons,  only  six  men  reached  the  shore, 
with  great  difficulty,  upon  tanks,  being 
much  bruised  by  the  wreck  and  surf, 
which  was  very  high.  At  day-light  next 
morning,  the  stern-post  was  the  only 
part  of  the  ship  to  be  seen.  On  the 
next  clay,  1st  June,  considering  our¬ 
selves  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Point, 
it  was  agreed  to  coast  the  beach  to  the 
eastward,  which  we  continued  to  do  for 
four  days  and  a  half,  subsisting  on  shell¬ 
fish  from  off  the  rocks  ;  but,  tearing  we 
had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  it  was 
agreed  to  return  to  the  wr.eek,  and  we 
accomplished  it  in  three  days  and  a  half, 
where  we  remained  six  days,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  a  cask  of  oatmeal,  which  had 
driven  on  shore  :  by  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
we  experienced  great  relief.  The  pin¬ 
nace  had  been  thrown  ashore,  bilged, 
which  we  proposed  to  repair  in  the  best 
way  circumstances  vvoulcl  allow,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  coast  along  the  shore.  At 
that  time,  the  14th  June,  being  at  work 
on  the  boat,  vve  were  fortunately  disco¬ 
vered  by  a  farmer’s  son,  John  Swarb, 
who  was  out  shooting  ;  and  we  were  hu¬ 
manely  carried  by  him  to  his  father's 
house,  where  we  remained,  with  every 
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coni  fort  he  could  afford  lis,  for  a  week, 
and  then  set  off  for  Cape-Town,  where 
we  arrived  on  Monday  evening,  the  2(3th 
June. 

Before  we  left  the  country,  we  were 
informed  that  331  bodies,  thrown  on 
shore,  were  buried  near  the  beach. 

(Signed) 

Chas.  S.  Scott,  and  Party. 
A  List  of  Officers  and  Passengers 
(as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the 
survivors)  who  perished  on  board  the 
Arniston  transport,  May  30,1815. 
Officers. — Lieut.  Brice,  R.N.  agent ; 
Captain  Geo.  Simpson  ;  Thomas  Hull,  1st 
mate;  Win.  Young,  2d  ditto ;  — Gibbs, 
3d  ditto;  —  Robinson,  4th  ditto;  Dr. 
Gunter;  John  Barrett,  boatswain ;  John 
Finley,  carpenter  ;  T.  Gowan,  gunner. 

Passengers.— Lord  and  Lady  Moles- 
worth,  with  a  boy,  about  7  years  old, 
under  their  care;  four  children  (boys) 
belonging  to  an  officer  of  the  73d  regt. 
at  Colnmba ;  Captain  Stoddart,  Royal 
.Scots;  Mrs.  James,  with  two  children 
belonging  to  Point  de  Galle  ;  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor,  an  officer’s  widow ;  Miss  Tnrssle- 
tovvn,  daughter  of  the  clergyman  at  Co- 
lumba;  Mr.  Godson,  ordnance  store¬ 
keeper,  and  son,  about.)  years  old;  Lieut. 
Callander,  19th  regt. 

Invalids  from  the  i9th,  22d,  56t.h,  69th, 
84th,  and  Royal  Scots,  and  near  100  sea¬ 
men  from  the  different  ships  of  war  in 
India;  with  14  women,  including  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  25  children  ; — in  the  whole, 
about  350  people. 

N.  B.  Captain  Whyms,  of  the  19th 
regt.  died  on  board,  about  six  weeks 
after  leaving  Ceylon. 

Survivors.— Charles  Stewart  Scott, 
carpenter’s  mate;  Philip  Shea,  M.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Wm.  Fisk,  Thos.  Mansfield,  and 
John  Lewis,  seamen. 

DREADFUL  fire  AT  CASAN,  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  heat  and  dryness  which  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  government  of  Casan 
occasioned,  on  the  15th  of  September,  a 
conflagration,  the  violence  and  disastrous 
effects  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  fire  began  beyond  the  river 
of  Bulak  in  Jamskoi  Slobode  ;  and  the 
violence  of  the  wind  extended  it  with 
such  inconceivable  rapidity,  that  in  less 
than  an  .hour  several  streets  were  in 
flames.  Human  efforts  were  incapable 
of  stopping  its  progress.  Whirlwinds  of 
dust,  mixed  with  thick  smoke,  formed 
impenetrable  clouds,  and  the  heat  made 
it  impossible  to  approach  the  places 
burning.  A  great  number  of  edifices 
have  been  the  prey  of  the  flames  ;  among 
ethers,  the  whole  of  the  fortress,  and  with 
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it  the  cathedral  church  which  it  con¬ 
tained;  also  the  convent  of  Spos,  the 
church  of  St.  Cyprien,  built  by  the  Czar 
John  Wasiljew  itsh,  the  ecclesiastical 
consistory ;  w  ith  the  hotel  of  the  hiei - 
arclii,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  the  bureau 
of  posts,  and  the  cannon-foundry  *  Out 
of  the  fortress,  the  fire  has  consumed 
three  cathedral  churches,  three  convents* 
twelve  parish  chinches,  nineteen  storm 
edifices  ;  among  which  arc  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  academy,  the  gymnasium,  the 
house  of  the  vice-governor,  six  public* 
edifices,  and  the  grand  tax-office :  in 
short,  near  1000  houses,  composed  of 
wood  and  stone,  are  destroyed.  The  ox- 
tent  of  the  live  is  sixteen  or  eighteen 
streets,  nine  of  which  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  others  partly  burnt. 

SUPERSTITION. — DEATH  OF  THE  INDIAN 
PROPHET. 

Onondaga ,  Aug.  23. —  Died  at  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Castle,  on  Sunday  last,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Alleganies,  w'ell  known 
through  this  country  as  the  Indian  pro¬ 
phet. — During  the  first  fifty  years  of  his 
life  he  was  remarkable  only  for  his  stu¬ 
pidity  and  beastly  drunkenness.  About 
thirteen  years  ago,  while  lighting  his 
pipe,  he  suddenly  fell  back  upon  his 
bunk,  upon  which  he  was  then  sitting, 
and  continued  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
for  six  or  eight  hours  :  his  family  sup¬ 
posed  him  dead,  had  made  preparations, 
for  laying  him  out,  and,  while  in  the  act. 
of  removing  him  from  his  hunk,  he  re¬ 
vived.  His  first  words  were  “  Don’t  be 
alarmed ;  I  have  seen  heaven  ;  call  the 
nation  together,  that  I  may  tell  them 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard.”  The  na¬ 
tion  having  assembled  at  his  house,  he 
informed  them  he  had  seen  four  beautiful 
young  men,  who  had  been  sent  from  hea¬ 
ven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  who  thus 
addressed  him,  “The  Great  Spirit  is 
anarv  with  you  and  all  the  red  men,  and 
unless  yon  immediately  refrain  from 
drunkenness,  lying,  stealing,  6c c.  you 
shall  never  enter  that  beautiful  place 
which  wc  will  now  shew  you.”  He  stated 
that  he  was  then  conducted  by  these, 
young  men  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  which 
was  opened,  but  lie  was  not  allowed  to 
enter :  that  it  was  more  beautiful  than 
any  thing  they  could  conceive,  or  he  de¬ 
scribe  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  happy  ;  that  he  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  there  three  or  four  hours; 
and  was  then  re-conducted  by  the  same 
young  men,  who,  on  taking  their  leave, 
promised  they  would  visit  him  yearly, 
and  commanded  him  to  inform  all  other 
Indians  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
He  immediately  visited  the  different 
3  M  2 
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tribes  of  Indians  in  the  west  part  of  the 
States,  Oneidas  excepted.  They  all  put 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  what  he  said, 
and  revered  him  as  a  prophet.  The  con¬ 
sequence  lias  been,  that,  from  a  filthy, 
lazy,  drunken,  wretched  set  of  beings, 
they  have  become  a  cleanly,  industrious, 
sober,  and  happy  people.  The  prophet  | 
has  continued  (as  lie  says)  to  receive  re- 1 


gular  annual  visits  from  these  heavenly 
messengers :  immediately  after  this,  he, 
in  his  turn,  visited  the  different  tribes: 
he  was  on  one  of  these  annual  visits  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  It  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  observe,  that  he  was  called  the 
Peace-prophet,  in  contra-distinction  to 
the  brother  Tecumeeh,  who  was  called 
the  War-prophet.  v*' 
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LONDON  FASHIONS. 

PROMENADE  DRESS. 

Yf/ATERLOO  Pelisse  ;  composed  of 
fine  Merino  cloth,  ornamented  with 
satin,  and  trimmed  with  sable  ;  cut  in  the 
hussar  style.  It  fastens,  in  the  middle  of 
the  arm,  with  an  armlet  or  tassel.  The 
skirt  is  made  extremely  full.  The  hat, 
to  correspond  with  the  pelisse,  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  of  corre¬ 
sponding  colour. 

DINNER  COSTUME. 

A  dress  of  rose-coloured  satin ;  over 
the  body  of  which  a  white  satin  drapery 
forms  a  cape,  tending  at  once  to  relieve 
the  dress,  and  greatly  improve  the  figure, 
hhe  whole  ornamented  with  chenilie- 
friuge,  interspersed  with  pearls. 

ihe  Salnis-Turban. — The  component 
parts  of  this  novel  head-dress  are  white 
satin  and  crape,  superbly  ornamented 
'vith  pearls  and  feathers. 

EVENING  COSTUME. 

The  Ang  lesea-Frock. — A  white  satin 
snp,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  rich 
Silver  tissue,  edged  at  the  sides  with 
blonde  j  fancifully  decorated  with  a 
blonde  drapery,  embroidered  with  white 
roses,  w  hich  is  terminated  in  the  front  of 
the  dress  by  a  diamond  or  pearl  clasp. 

Head-Dress. — Tiara  of  gems,  relieved 
by  feathers;  ora  superb  lacc-sca)  f,  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  back  of  the  hair,  which  is 
dressed  in  the  French  style. 

general  observations. 

1  he  prevailing  colours  are  Waterloo- 
btbt'  and  different  shades  of  bronze. — 
Flowers  continue  to  be  much  used  for 
evening  dress. 


Vt  c  are  indebted  for  these  novelties  of 
fashionable  dress,  to  Mrs.  Hinchcliffe, 
Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square. 

PARIS  FASHIONS. 

F/  <  m  the  Journal  des  Dames  et  dtS  Modes. 

Hats  of  velvet  or  gauze,  with  flat 
oVow  r.'  narrow  runs,  oje  much  worn,  j 


Bonnets,  the  front  to  project  over  th« 
face,  with  a  high  crown,  and  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head  to  turn  up  in  form  of  an 
arch,  predominates.  The  trimming  is 
black  velvet,  with  bows  of  white  crape  ; 
also  plaited  tulle,  and  frequently  white 
blonde,  Which  is  generally  used  to  orna¬ 
ment  capotes  of  rose-colour  satin.  Cloth 
pelisses,  liding-liabits,  and  spensers,  are 
of  various  colours viz.  the  dead-leaf, 
burnt-coffee,  and  bottle-green  :  they  are 
usually  adorned  with  broad  rich  satin, 
cut  across,  full  four  inches  deep,  of  blue, 
crimson,  or  pale-pink.  Black  velvet 
spensers  are  still  in  favour,  with  deep 
lace  round  the  body,  and  usually  without 
collars,  of  which  a  thick  ruff  of  white 
gauze  supplies  the  place.  The  most  ap¬ 
proved  merino  is  white.  The  fashion  of 
wearing  rolls  of  ribband  is  not  yet  ex¬ 
ploded  :  as  a  substitute,  a  broad  band  of 
spangled  velvet  is  frequently  used. 

In  the  promenades  we  see  many  hats 
of  plain  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  black 
blonde,  and  frequently  with  a  white 
blonde :  some  are  worn  with  plumes, 
others  without.  Toques  of  black  velvet 
are  also  worn,  with  a  velvet  knot  on  one 
side,  and  points  hanging  down.  For 
evening  dress,  they  have  white  and  rose- 
colour  toques:  some  are  of  gauze,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  silver  lama  ;  others  of  gauze  and 
tulle  united,  also  velvet  spangled.  Yel¬ 
low  was  never  more  common.  Grey 
hats,  turned  up  with  white,  are  in  favour. 
The  greater  part  of  these  hats,  curled 
or  rolled  borders,  hut  the  shape  alway 
fiat.  From  time  to  time,  Cachemire  tur¬ 
bans  have  appeared  :  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  fashionable  milliners.  These 
turbans  are  of  one  piece.  Itiding-kahits 
of  cloth  are  not  numerous  :  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  worn  last  winter 
by  two  rows  of  small  buttons,  which 
descend  no  lower  than  the  girdle.  The 
pelisses  and  riding-habits  of  Merino  have 
usually  three  capes,  at  about  a  linger 
distant  one  from  the  other.  Celestial- 
blue  rose  upon  white,  or  Jight-greea 
upon  orange,  are  the  colours  of  borders. 


NEEDLE-WORK  PATTERN. 


The  shaded  Leaves  to  be  Open-worked . 


HORTtJLANA. 

DECEMBER. 

Decrepit,  now,  December  creeps  along 
The  plashy  plains  ;  mantled  in  fnrs  that  wrap 
His  shuddering  limbs,  afraid  of  every  gust, 

Of  merciless  and  biting  cold,  and  sleet 
That  chilly  showering  falls. 

^HE  weather  in  December  is  cold,  bleak,  and  gloomy,  and  often  a  continued 
succession  of  storms  and  tempests.  Rain  and  wind  are  extremely  prevalent 
nntil  the  setting-in  of  frost,  which  rarely  takes  place  before  the  latter  end  of  this 
month.  By  ^Christmas,  however,  the  union  of  frost  and  good-cheer  forms  the 
usual  character  of  that  season.  The  successive  changes  of  season,  however,  pro¬ 
duce  gratifications  that  would  he  w  anting  in  a  state  of  uniform  fine  weather ;  and 
Winter,  with  all  his  horrors,  is  yet  not  destitute  of  enjoyment. 

There  is  little  to  contemplate  in  the  vegetable  world  during  thi$  month.  The 
common  holly,  with  its  scarlet  berries,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Those  dwarfs  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  mosses,  and  the  liverwort,  or  lichen,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  360  species,  are  now  the  only  subjects  for  examination  of  the  botanist. 

Transplanting  may  still  be  continued,  in  open  weather,  among  the  hardy  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  trees  ;  but  their  roots  should  be  covered  with  dung.  Protect  your 
choice  flowers,  both  plants  and  roots,  from  frosts,  snows,  and  rains ;  and  also  the 
seedling-boxes.  Flowers  and  hardy  trees  in  pots  should  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in 
a  dry  warm  spot  of  earth,  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  frost.  Plant  thorn  or 
other  hedges  for  fences,  anti  lay  down  such  as  are  naked  at  the  bottom.  Let  the; 
green-house  plants  have  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air  every  sunny  day  in  mild  weather; 
open  the  windows  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  but  keep  them  close  on  frosty, 
foggy,  and  wet  days.  If  sharp  frosts,  close  up  the  windows  and  doors,  with  mats. 

Such  fruit  and  other  trees  omitted  to  be  pruned  last  month,  may  be  done  this. 
Vines  may  now  also  be  pruned  ;  as  may  wall-trees,  of  peaches,  nectarines*  apricots, 
plums,  and  cherries.  Continue  to  prune  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  currant- 
trees,  and  to  transplant  them  in  open  weather. 

Examine  after  the  fruit  in  the  fruitcry,  and  remove  what  are  rotting  or  decaying. 
Secure  the  windows  from  the  admission  of  wet  and  frost. 
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December!  last  of  months,  but  best,  who  gave 
A  Christ  to  man,  a  Saviour  to  the  slave ; 

While,  falsely  grateful,  man  at  the  full  feast, 

To  do  God  honour,  makes  himself  a  beast. — Churchill. 


TAECEMBER,  so  called  as  being  the  tenth  month  of  the  ancient  Roman  Kalemlar, 
'  J  w  as  styled  winter-monut  by  the  Saxons  ;  but,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
it  received  the  name  of  heligh-nwnat,  or  holy-month.  December  is  represented  by 
an  old  man,  covered  with  furs  ;  on  his  head  several  caps,  on  his  back  a  bundle  of 
wood  ;  and  leading  a  goat,  to  designate  the  sign  Capricorn. 

1.  Friday.— The  Sun  rises  7  h.  56m.;  sets  4  h.  4  m. 

2.  Saturday. — Day-break,  5h.  56  m. 

3.  Advent  Sunday. — Advent,  derived  from  adventus ,  or  approach,  signifies  a  time 
set  apart  by  the  church  to  prepare  the  people  to  keep  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour 
with  devotion.  It  includes  four  Sundays  preceding  Christmas,  beginning  with 
the  Sunday  next  either  before  or  after  St.  Andrew’s  Day.  During  Advent,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  octaves  of  the  Epiphany,  the  solemnization  of  marriage  is  for¬ 
bidden,  except  by  special  licence. 

4.  Monday. — Day,  *8  li.  2  m.  long, 
o.  Tuesday. — Night,  I6h.  long. 

6.  Wednesday. — Nicholas,  a  native  of  Patasa,  in  Lycia,  from  his  childhood  was 
eminently  pious,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  monastery  of  the  holy  see  near  Mvra  ; 
of  which  he  became  abbot,  and  was  afterwards  ordained  archbishop  of  Myra, 
where  he  died  in  592.  He  is  esteemed  the  patron-saint  of  children  ;  and  formerly, 
in  honour  ot  him,  an  annual  ceremony  took  place  on  this  day  of  the  boy-bishop. 

7.  Thursday^ — Days  decrease  8  h.  38  m. 

H.  Friday  .—First  Quarter  of  the  Moon ,  10  at  night. 

Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  feast  appointed  by  the  Roman  church,  in 
honour  ot  the  Virgin  being  conceived  and  born  immaculate,  and  without  original 
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sin.  It  was  instituted  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  because  William  the 
Conqueror’s  fleet  arrived  safe.  The  council  of  Oxford,  however,  held  in  1222, 
permitted  every  one  to  use  his  discretion  in  keeping  it  or  not. 

9.  Saturday. — Saturn  sets  7  h.  55  m.  afternoon. 

10.  The  Second  Sunday  in  Advent. 

11.  Monday. — Jupiter  rises  3  h.  47  in.  morning. 

12.  Tuesday. — Mars  sets  2  h.  5l  m.  morning. 

13.  St.  Lucy. — This  virgin  martyr  was  a  Syracusian  ;  and,  having  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  religion,  she  gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  poor,  and  strenu¬ 
ously  resisted  the  importunities  of  a  young  man  who  sought  to  marry  her,  and 
who,  out  of  revenge,  accused  her  of  Christianity  ;  and,  after  much  cruel  treat¬ 
ment,  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  heathen  governor,  Pascliasius,  in  the  year  305. 

14.  Thursday. — Venus  rises  3  h.  42  m.  morning. 

15.  Friday. — .Day-break,  5h.  59  m. 

16.  Saturday. — Cambridge  Term  ends. 

O  Supientia.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  hymn,  in  the  Latin  service,  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Christ’s  advent,  which  used  to  be  sung  in  the  church  from  this  day  till 
Christmas-Eve. 

Full  Moon ,  at  1  in  the  afternoon. — Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  invisible. 

17.  The  Third  Sunday  in  Advent. 

18.  Monday. — Oxford  Term  ends. 

19.  Tuesday. — Twilight  ends  5h.  59  m. 

20.  22,  23. — Ember-Days.  (See  Kalendar  for  September.) 

21.  Thursday. — Shortest  day  :  7  h.  44ui.  Sun  rises,  8  h.  8  m.;  sets,  3  h.  52  m. 

St.  Thomas  was  a  Galilean  Jew,  by  trade  a  fisherman,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  He  preached  with  great  success  iu  Parthia,  and  all  over  the  East,  even 
to  the  farthest  extent  of  India.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Mele- 
apor,  or  Saint  Thomas’s,  in  the  peninsula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  ;  where  he  was  slain  by  some  people  instigated  by  the  Bramins. 

23.  Friday.— The  Sun  enters  Capricornus,  or  the  Goat,  46  minutes  past  3  iu  the 
afternoon,  being  the  commencement  of  the  brumal  or  winter  quarter. 

23.  Saturday. — Last  Quarter  of  the  Moon ,  at  7  in  the  morning. 

54.  The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent. 

25.  Monday. — Christmas- Day.  The  feast  of  the  nativity  was  undoubtedly  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  early  period  of  Christianity  ;  probably  first  about  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus,  in  the  second  century  :  and  it  is  certain  that,  during  the 
persecution  of  Dioclesian,  that  tyrant  finding  a  multitude  of  Christians  assembled 
to  celebrate  Christmas  at  Nicomecha,  where  he  kept  his  court,  he  commanded 
the  church-doors  to  be  shut,  and  fire  to  be  put  to  it,  which  reduced  it  and  them 
to  ashes.  The  custom  of  Christmas-boxes  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  this  :• — the 
mass  was  called  Christ-mass ;  the  money  then  collected  for  masses  said  by  the 
priests  to  forgive  the  people  for  the  debaucheries  of  the  season,  was  called  the 
Christmas-box ;  and  hence  servants  had  liberty  to  get  box  moneys  that  they  too 
might  be  able  to  pay  the  priest  for  his  masses.  In  the  primitive  church,  Christ- 
mas-Day  was  always  preceded  by  an  Eve  or  Vigil.  When  the  devotion  of  the 
Eve  was  completed,  our  forefathers  used  to  light  up  immense  candles,  called 
CUristmus-cundles ,  and  lay  on  the  fire  a  large  piece  of  wood,  called  the  yule-log . 
In  Catholic  countries  were  also  at  this  time  held  the  Feast  of  the  Ass ,  and  the 
Feast  of  Fools ,  when  the  most  extravagant  mummeries  were  practised. 

26.  Tuesday. — St.  Stephen.  He  was  the  first  deacon  chosen  by  the  apostles.  His 
zeal  and  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel  incited  his  enemies  to  suborn  witnesses 
to  charge  him  with  blasphemy;  which  charge  he  resolutely  refuted,  boldly  preach¬ 
ing  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  when  he  was  violently  carried  out  of  the  city, 
and  stoned  to  death,  in  the  year  33. 

27.  Wednesday.— ■  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles,  and 
jived  seventy  years  after  the  passion  of  his  divine  Master,  whom  he  attended  in 
all  his  sufferings  and  at  his  crucifixion.  Parthia  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal 
scene  of  his  apostolical  labours.  He  also  took  a  general  charge  of  the  churches 
of  Asia,  in  most  of  which  he  placed  bishops.  At  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  he  was  favoured  with  those  heavenly  visions  which 
lie  has  recorded  in  the  Revelations,  and  which  were  manifested  to  him  iu  the  year 
96.  Next  year,  Domitian  being  dead,  be  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  took  on  him 
the  special  government  of  that  church,  which  he  held  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  ; 
and  here,  probably,  he  composed  his  Gospel  about  the  year  98.  He  died  in  peace 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  100th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  about  the  95tb  of  his  own  age* 

28.  Thursday. — Innocents:  a  festival  iu  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the 
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children  by  order  of  Herod  ;  called  also  Childermas-day,  on  account  of  the  masses 
said  that  day  for  the  souls  of  the  children. 

20.  Friday. — Mercury  is  with  the  Moon. 

30.  Saturday. — New  Moon,  at  3  in  the  afternoon. — Sun  eclipsed,  invisible. 

31.  First  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

St.  Sylvester.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome  ;  and,  having  succeeded  Miltiades  as 
pope,  in  314,  held  the  pontificate  until  his  death,  December  31,  335.  He  is  ac¬ 
counted  author  of  several  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church— as  asylums, 
unctions,  palls,  corporals,  mitres,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  continue  to  receive  from  numerous  Correspondents  (some  known,  mid  highly  respect¬ 
able,  others  anonymous,  but  generally  friendly,)  a  variety  of  hints  and  remarks  on  the. 
plan  and  conduct  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine.  We  could  not  have  anticipated  a 
stronger  corroboration  of  our  opinion  of  the  justness  and  necessity  of  our  undertaking 
than  the  interest  which  its  first  appearance  excited,  and  which  it  still  continues  to  generate 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  An  improved  system  of  Education  has  vow,  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  been  gradually  advancing  the  female  intellect  towards  its  natural  standard , 
from  a  state  of  degradation  to  which  monkish  precepts,  Turkish  customs ,  or  commercial 
habits ,  had  too  long  condemned  lovely  woman  ;  and  it  was  evidently  time ,  that,  for  the  use 
of  the  British  Fair,  a  Miscellany  was  produced  which,  while  it  should  contain  all  that 
chaste  respect  for  innate  modesty,  which  is  the  crown  of  beauty,  should  at  once  admit  the 
female  reader  to  a  participation  in  all  the  important  discoveries  which  Science  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  are  now  almost  daily  unfolding  to  the  human  understanding.  The  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  such  a.  task  did  not  deter  the  projectors  of  such  a  general  good  from  attempt¬ 
ing  it ;  neither  shall  the  natural  slow  growth  of  all  substantial  improvements  weary  out 
the  exertions  of  those  on  whom  the  labour  has  devolved  of  prosecuting  so  delightful  a 
design.  Experiment  alone  cun  lend  to  perfection  ;  and  if,  in  the  first  year  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  our  Miscellany  has  occasionally  felt  the  inconveniences  of  a.  change  in  some  of  its 
departments,  let  not  such  change  be  attributed  to  caprice,  or  to  indolence,  or  to  parsimony, 
but  to  the  absolute  conviction  of  its  necessity  towards  the  attainment  of  the  principal 
design.  Thus,  our  Embellishments  will  win  us  many  readers ,  who  have  hitherto  only 
looked  for  entertainment  in  pictured  Magazines  ;  but  who  will  be  soon  convinced  that  our 
ornaments,  though  pleasing,  are  the  least  valuable  part  of  our  Miscellany. 

Again,  our  Lady’s  Cabinet  of  Literature  has  struck  one  of  our  most  esteemed  Corre¬ 
spondents  as  an  indication  of  a  scarcity  of  original  matter,  and  she  most  kindly  has  in¬ 
creased  our  obligations  to  her  elegant  pen.  This  matter  calls  for  explanation,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  hare  been  explained  before.  In  adopting  this  department,  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  we  were  aware  that  we  must  exclude  a  certain  portion  of  original  communications ; 
but,  in  return,  do  ice  not,  at  a  great  expence  to  ourselves,  present  to  our  readers  the  earliest 
knowledge  of  such  valuable  and  costly  publications  as,  in  all  probability  would  be  for  months , 
or  even  years,  unknown  to  them  ?  Our  fair  Correspondent,  though  personally  unknown  to  us, 
is  evidently  a  resident  of  the  metropolis,  and  we  are  therefore  less  surprised  at  her  objection  ; 
against  wnich  we  could  Shew  already  twenty  letters  of  approbation  from  sister  Correspon¬ 
dents  at  remote  distances  from  town ,  who  will,  month  after  month,  look  to  our  Lady’s 
Cabinet  of  Literature  with  the  same  eagerness  and  gratitude  as  the  Laplander  hails  the 
visit  of  the  Sun .  Such ,  however ,  is  our  conviction  of  the  value  of  this  part  of  our  Mis¬ 
cellany,  that,  with  this  brief  hint  of  its  nature,  we  leave  it  to  its  own  apology. 

In  respect  to  the  articles  collected  under  the  head  of  Wit  of  the  Day,  we  feel  that 
readers  of  all  tastes  cannot  all  alike  be  pleased  with  a  selection  ;  yet  we  feel  satisfied  that 
many  family-circles  will  be  enlivened  from  this  source,  by  a  light  anecdote,  a  bon  mot,  or 
a  jenx  d'esprit  on  topics  of  the  day,  which  might  otherwise  have  yawned  away  the  hour. 

The  other  features  of  our  Original  Plan  remain;  and,  as  constant  improvement  is  our 
sincere  aim ,  we  cherish  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  our  next  hn  umber,  to  be  published  on 
the  1st  of  January,  will  be  a  fur  more  satisfactory  execution  <>f  our  important  design 
than  any  we  have  yet  produced  ;  and  that  every  succeeding  Number  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
its  complete  perfection. 

i  Lines  from  Ann  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  month. 

The  following  Communications  are  under  consideration : — Neither  side  Nouvelle, 
W.  I.,  Anonymous,  S.  S.,  Fldus,  I.  M.T.,T.  Goodman,  Donna  Bilioso,  Felicia,  Clio, 
Juvenis,  A  U  il cl  Irish  Girl,  Rustica,  Melpomene,  and  A  Romp.  The  following  are 
inadmissible,  from  various  causes ,  and  may  be  received  back  by  the  authors,  on  application 
i°  the  publisher : — T.  W.,  Gray  on  Law,  S.  H.  B.,  Hints  on  Ladies’  Boarding-Schools, 
Dramaticus,  A  Friend  to  Kean  Anti-Gas,  Botauica,  Philo-Patmc, Ruth,  SaruU,  and 
fi  Juryman. 
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A  BDALLA,  son  of  Hanif,  a  tale, 

critique  on  . 168 

Absurd  costume . 157 

Abyssinia,  recollections  in  .  168 

Affected  generosity  . 10 

Affecting  incident  .  »  .  75 

Agar,  J.  S.  engraver  in  the  chalk- 

manner,  remarks  on  . .  184 

Ah  !  perchi  mio  caro  ben,  air,  review  of  120 
Air,  minuet,  and  pollaca  fugata  for 

the  piano-forte,  review  of .  410 

Airs,  six  national,  with  variations  for 
the  piano-forte,  by  Mr.  Ross,  re¬ 
view  of .  335 

Allies,  entrance  of  into  Paris . 280 

Alsop,  Mrs.  on  her  performance  •  •  •  •  420 
American  mummies,  account  of  •  •  •  •  126 
Amusements,  Exhibitions,  Lectures, 

&c.  .  62 

Anagrams,  partiality  of  the  French  to, 

9  ;  when  first  used  by  the  English  .  9 

Ancestry,  pride  of .  97 

Anne,  Queen,  her  monument  and  cha¬ 
racter  t66 

^Announcements  in  literature,  philo¬ 
sophy,  taste,  and  the  arts,  69,  113,  191, 

271 


Antiquities,  a  new  discovery  of,  at 

Westminster- Abbey .  94 

Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  her 

character  .  300 

Apparition,  a  very  remarkable  story 

of  an  .  304 

Archdukes  of  Austria,  visit  of  the  •  •  350 
Ariel  and  St.  Elmo,  whence  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  idea  of .  97 

Armageddon,  poem,  review  of  •  •  •  •  173 


Astonishing  natural  phenomenon,  ac¬ 
count  of  an  •  •  - . . .  124 

Bach,  Sabastian,  merits  of .  10 

Bank  of  England,  description  of  •  •  397 
Barneveldf,  Madame,  magnanimity  of  236 
Bur  sene,  Regina,  (Li  Lidia,  opera,  cri¬ 
ticized  - .  56 

Bashfulness,  an  Essay  on,  reviewed  .  269 
Bartley,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  Michael . . . . .  54 

- - -,  Mrs.  on  her  performance  of 

Aspasia  . 419 

Barth,  Jean,  account  of  . .  575 

- ,  John,  a  dramatic  spectacle, 

criticized*  •  * . 420 

Beale,  Mary,  memoirs  of  * . 99 


Beetles,  a  query  how  to  destroy 

them . 15f 

- -  — . . 7  recipes  for  •  •  •  •  224 

Benefit-nights  at  the  Theatres,  re¬ 
marks  on . * .  117 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm  of . 240 

Births . 424 

Bonaparte,  name  of,  24;  his  ward¬ 
robe,  94;  disposal  of,  200;  frame¬ 
work  for  his  house  at  St.  Helena, 

350  ;  consulate,  379  ;  interview 

with .  380 

Bookseller’s  manoeuvre .  300 

Bow,  the  gentleman’s,  remarks  on  •  •  363 

Bradshaigh,  Lady,  memoirs  of  •  •  •  •  405 

British  Institution  Gallery  .  43 


- engravers,  in  the  chalk-man¬ 
ner :  remarks  on  the  merits' of  T. 

S.  Agar,  S.  Freeman,  E.  Striven, 
Godefroy,  184;  Rhodes,  259;  En- 
gleheart,  260 ;  Finden,ib. ;  Charles 
Heath,  261;  Noble,  ib. ;  Anker 

Smith  . . j  •  •  363 

Burrell,  Miss,  on  her  performance  -  •  420 
Busby’s  Dictionary  of  Music,  reviewed  40 

Bute,  Lord,  anecdote  of  . .  385 

Caledonia,  a  new  medley  diverti¬ 
mento,  reviewed  . 115 

Carter,  Mrs.  character  of .  305 

Cartwright’s  Lady-Errant,  a  tragi¬ 
comedy,  critique  on,  38 ;  his  cha¬ 
racter  . ib. 

Cavendish,  Margaret,  Duchess  of 

Newcastle,  memoirs  of . 241 

Celebrated  Blue  Stockings,  a  literary 

society  so  denominated . 300 

Chaptone,  Mrs.  character  of . .  301 

Charles  the  Bold,  or  the  Siege  of 

Nautz,-  criticized  . 52 

Cherubini,  merits  of .  113 

Chivalrous  love . 23 

Church,  decorum  at .  97 

City-Philosophical  Society.  See  Lec¬ 
tures, 

Clemen ti  Muzio,  merits  of  .  5 

Clifford,  Lady  Anne,  memoirs  of,  26  ; 

her  spirited  and  independant  letter  29 
Closing  of  the  winter  theatres  ......  1 1 6 

Comforts  and  sweets  of  a  dram,  song, 

by  Parry,  reviewed . .  415 

Complete  Angler,  reviewed .  103 

Comus,  Milton’s,  origin  of . .  86 

Coniara,  Luqretia  Helen,  memoirs  of  73 
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Corneille’s  Horace,  remarks  on  ... .  26 

Correspondents,  notices  to,  72,  144,  216, 


288,  360,  432 

Cossacks,  their  devastations .  24 

Court  of  England  in  1808 .  294 

Coventry,  sending  to,  a  query  what 

it  is . .  6 

- - .  .  - ,  answer  to  •  •  •  •  81 

Cowley,  Mrs.  Hannah,  memoirs  of  ♦  •  228 
Criticism,  Retrospective.  See  Retro¬ 
spective  Criticism. 


Crotch’s,  Ur.  lectures  on  Music-— 
Merits  of  Sebastian  Bach — Plevel 

Muzio  Clementi  . 59,  113 

Cnlloden  Papers  .  390 

Cupid’s  Snare,  song  by  Parry,  re¬ 
viewed  . * .  115 

Currant- wine,  Scotch  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  . 341 

Curious  fact,  an  impulse  of  conscience  280 
Day,  a  fashionable  one  of  the  last 

century  .  292 

- ,  wit  of  the .  336,  41 1 

Deaths .  67,  137,  210,  284,  352,  425 

- - -abroad .  68,  138 

- of  Thomson,  the  poet,  letters  on  390 

D  ecorum  at  church  . 97 

Del  Crescendo ,  a  favourite  overture 

by  Cherubini,  review  of  .  187 

Derwent  Lake,  floating  island  in  •  •  •  •  272 
Devotee,  extraordinary  mortifica¬ 
tions  and  penance  of  an  Hindoo  •  •  153 
Divertimento  pastoral,  arranged  for 
two  performers  on  the  piano-forte, 

reviewed .  116 

Domestic  Intelligence,  63,  130,  204,  278, 

343 


Drama — Sir.  Kean,  parting  word  or 
two  to,  51;  Charles  the  Bold,  or 
the  Siege  of  Nantz,  52  ;  Mrs. 
Mountain,  53  ;  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife — Mr.  Kean's  Leon  and 
Mr.  Bartley’s  Michael,  5  4  ;  closing 
of  the  winter-theatres — O.  P.  dis¬ 
turbances  at,  116;  benefit-nights 
— theatrical  masquerades,  117  ; 

Mr.  Kean’s  Octavian,  119;  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Haymarkct  and  Lyceum- 
Theatres,  ib.";  King’s  Proxy,  196; 

Mr.  Elliston,  266;  Mr.  Rae — Mr. 
Dovvton — Mr.  Charles  Kemble — 
Magpie  or  Maid  of  Palaiseau,  267  ; 
Mrs.  Manly n,  344  ;  Mr.  Rae’s  Fre¬ 
derick,  345 ;  Committee’.'  Report  of 
Drury-Iane,  ib. ;  Farce-writer,  346  ; 
Twenty  per  Cent,  418;  Who’s  Who  ? 
ib. ;  INI iss  Nash,  ib. ;  Tamerlane, 

Mr.  Kean’s  Bajazet — Mr.  Rae’s 
Moneses — Mrs.  Bartley’s  Aspasia, 

419;  John  Du  Bart — Mrs.  Alsop, 
ib. ;  Miss  Burrell,  420 
Dream  occasioned  by  reading  Ras- 
selas’  Imlac's  enthusiasm  upon  poe¬ 
try  .  86 

Dresses.  See  Fashionable  Dresses. 


Editha,  Queen,  her  monument  and 

character  .  235 

Edward  the  Confessor’s  Chapel.  See 
Westminster  Abbey — his  monu¬ 
ment  .  233 

- 1.  his  monument  and  character  327 

- III.  his  monument  and  cha¬ 
racter  . 400 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem,  by  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld, 

reviewed  .  318 

Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I. 

her  monument  and  character  ....  328 
Eleven  original  Spanish  Dances,  one 
German  Waltz,  and  one  French 
Dance,  composed  and  arranged 
for  the  piano-forte,  reviewed  . . . .  4%% 
Elizabeth,  Electress  of  Palatine,  some 

account  of . . . * . 165 

- ,  Princess  of  Orange .  166 

- - ,  Queen  of  England,  ana¬ 
gram  of  her .  8 

Ellen  Aureen,  a  favourite  ballad,  com¬ 
posed  by  J.  Munro,  and  sung  by 

Mr.  Pyne,  reviewed .  188 

Emma,  Queen,  extraordinary  super¬ 
stitious  penance  of .  233 

Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  eccentri¬ 
cities  of,  310;  assassinated,  311. 
Endymion,  divertizement,  criticized  57 

England,  court  of,  in  1808  .  294 

Engravers  and  engraving.  See  Bri¬ 
tish  engravers. 

Epitaph,  a  curious  one .  369 

Facts,  Fancies,  and  Recollections,  83,  97, 


167,  236 


Fair,  and  faithful  too,  song,  by  Parry, 

reviewed . . . .  115 

Farce-writer,  criticized  •  ♦  •  •  . . 346 

Fashionable  day  of  the  last  century. .  292 

- - —  dresses,  68, 141,212,285,356,428 

Female  painters .  47 


Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  earliest  tra¬ 
gedy  in  the  English  language  •  •  •  •  27 

Fine  Arts — Old  Masters,  43;  Mr. 
West’s  pictures  of  Christ  healing  in 
the  Temple,  110;  Crucifixion,  111; 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost — Peter’s 
Sermon' — Paul  and  Barnabus  re¬ 
jecting  the  Jewrs  and  receiving  the 
Gentiles — Raising  of  Lazarus,  112; 
the  Lord’s  Supper — Christ  healing 
the  Infirm — Moses  receiving  the 
Laws — St.  Stephen,  113  ;  Death  on 
the  pale  Horse — King’s-Mews’  Ex¬ 
hibition,  114;  engravings  in  the 
chalk-manner,  184;  engravings  in 
Lord  Byron’s  works.  See  British 
Engravers.  Removal  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  statues  from  Paris,  338; 
superiority  of  England  in  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits,  413;  British  female 
artists,  414. 

Field  of  Waterloo,  a  poem,  critique  on  393 
Floating  Island  in  Derwent  Lake  ••  272 
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Flute,  German,  elegant  extracts  for 

the,  No.  10,  reviewed  .  565 

Footman,  a  poetic  epistle  by  Dodsley  292 
France  painted  to  the  Life,  criticized  106 
Freeman,  S.  engraver  in  the  chalk- 
manner,  remarks  on  .  184 


French  Bonnets,  inconvenience  of 

thenvat  the  theatre  . 

French  Theatres — Corneille’s  Horace 
— M.  St.  Prix,  14;  Talma,  15; 
Moliere’s  Ecole  des  Femmes ,  90  ; 
Madlle.  Yolnais,  92 ;  Moliere’s 
critique  on  his  Ecole  des  Femmes , 


148  ;  Le  Misantrope  .  228 

Gardeners,  &c.  caution  to  .  341 

Garrick,  anecdote  of .  365 

- ,  droll  story  of .  118 

- - -  and  Kean,  resemblance  in 

their  style  of  acting  •  •  • » .  24 


Gavot  in  the  overture  of  Otho,  com¬ 
posed  by  Handel,  with  new  varia¬ 
tions,  by  Charles  Wesley,  reviewed  411 
Gentleman’s  bow,  remarks  on  the  •  •  363 

George  III.  anecdote  of . -  386 

Germain,  Lord  George,  a  singular 

anecdote  of . ib. 

Gethin,  Lady  Grace,  notice  of  •  •  •  •  3 

Gipsies,  reformation  of  •  . .  218 

Gluck,  merits  of  llo 

Godefroy,  engraver  in  the  chalk-man¬ 
ner,  remarks  on  •  •  •  . . . .  184 

Gold,  progressive  value  of* » .  79 

Governess’s  Musical  Assistant,  with  a 
complete  Dictionary  of  Words, 
adopted  by  the  best  modern  mas¬ 
ters,  by  Coggius,  reviewed  .  188 

Gretna-green,  descriptions  of,  77 ; 
certificates  of  marriage  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  orthography  •  •  . .  79 

Gretry,  merits  of  . « . * .  113 

Grimaldi,  a  true  story .  371 

Hackney-chariots,  complaints  against 

by  a  medical  man  .  19 

Hamilton,  Lady,  animadversions  on  .  18 

Haymarket-Theatre,  opening  of  the.  119 
Henry,  Prince,  elder  brother  of 
Charles  I.  monument  and  charac¬ 
ter  of . . . * .  165 

- ,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  younger 

brother  of  Charles  II.  monument  of  166 

- - III.  monument  and  character  of  326 

— - IV.  of  France,  character  of*  •  236 

- ,  Prince,  nephew  of  Henry  III. 

murder  of,  while  attending  mass  in 

Italy  .  325 

- and  Emma,  critique  on  •  •  •  •  237 

Hero  and  Leander,  story  of,  on  tapes¬ 
try  at  Windsor,  7  ;  humourous,  yet 
false,  description  of  by  the  person 

shewing  it .  8 

Hibernia,  a  new  medley  divertimento, 
composed  of  popular  Irish  melo¬ 
dies,  reviewed . 113 

Hindoo  devotee,  mollifications  and 
penance  of  an . 152 


Holy  Inquisition,  horrid  cruelties  of 
25 ;  restored,  ib. 

Hongroise  air,  avec  variations  pour 
le  piano-forte,  par  F.  Lobry,  re¬ 
viewed  .  H5 

Horace  of  Corneille,  remarks  on  •  •  •  •  14 

Hortulana,  *  *  69,  142,  213,  285,358,  330 
House  of  Stuart,  members  of  the, 
their  monuments  and  characters*  •  165 
How  sweet  are  the  strains!  a  song, 

by  Parry,  reviewed  •  •  •  •  . .  115 

Hyde,  Anna,  first  wife  of  James  II. 

monument  of . .  •  168, 

Hymns  and  poems  on  moral  subjects, 

review  of  . .  •  •  181 

Illustrations  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  Westminster  Abbey. 

Impromptu,  a  theatrical . .  536,  337 

Ina,  a  tragedy,  extract  from  . 321 

Inconsistency,  religious  .  167 

L’ Infant  Prodigue,  ballet,  criticized  51 

Ingenious  and  diverting  letters  of  the 

Lady  - ’s  Travels  into  Spain, 

critique  on . 252 

Introduction  and  Polonaise  for  the  _ 
piano  forte,  with  an  accompani¬ 
ment  for  the  flute,  ad  libitum,  by 
J.  B.  Cramer,  reviewed  ••••••••  135 

Irish  Melodies  for  the  harp  or  piano¬ 
forte,  by  J.  Whittaker,  reviewed*  •  335 
Jesuits,  order  of  the,  its  restoration  .  220 
Johnson,  Dr.  characteristic  trait  of  301 
Kalendar  *  * . .  71,  143,  214,  286,  359,  430 
Kean  and  Garrick,  resemblance  of 

their  style  of  acting .  24 

- - ,  Mr.  parting  word  or  two  to, 

51;  in  Leon,  54;  his  Oetavian, 

119;  Bajazet,  418. 

Kenyon,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  charac¬ 


ter  of  .  287 

King’s  Theatre,  See  Opera. 

- Mews’  Exhibition .  114 


- Proxy,  opera,  review  of  •  •  ♦  •  197 

Kiss,  the,  dear  Maid,  thy  lip  has  left, 
song,  the  poetry  by  Lord  Byron, 
and  music  by  Nathan,  review  of*  •  265 
Lady-Errant,  a  tragi-comedy,  cri¬ 


tique  on . . .  •  S3 

Lakes,  tour  to  . . 5,369 


Lectures  at  the  Surrey-Institution*  •  58 

Letters  from  an  artist  •••••*.•••  5,  369 

- on  Madeira.  See  Madeira. 

Lightning,  an  explosion  occasioned 

by  *  *  *  •  t . . .  i25 

Lily  that  blooms  in,  the  Vale,  song, 

by  J*  Whitaker,  reviewed  * .  235. 

Lisbon,  bull-feasts  at . .  £98 

Literature,  Lady’s  Cabinet  of*  •  297,  277 
London-Ci  ies,  song,  by  Parry,  re¬ 
viewed .  1,16 

• - Institution,  founding  of  the . .  420 

- -  Intelligence  •  •  •  •  63,  130,  204,  278 

- ,  Tower  of,  described  . .  •  334 

Loss  and  Gain,  or  the  Traffic  of  a 
Beauty  . .  33  J 
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Lyceum-Theatre,  opening  of  tlie  -  *  •  •  119 
Madeira,  original  letters  descriptive 

of . • .  12,83,159,225 

Magpie,  or  Maid  of  Palaiseau,  French 
afterpiece,  story  of,  267  ;  represen¬ 
tation,  268. 

Male  injustice  .  217 

Manuscripts,  ancient,  from  Hercula¬ 
neum  .  124 

Mardyn,  Mrs.  on  her  performance  of 
Amelia  Wildenheim,  344;  of  Albina 

MandevilJe . •  •  345 

Maria,  a  favourite  ballad,  review  of  .  336 
Marriages,  •  •  66, 135,  209,  283,  351,  424 

Martini,  merits  of .  H3 

Mary  II.  monument  and  character  of  166 
Masquerades,  theatrical,  remarks  on  117 
Matilda,  Queen,  her  monument  and 

character  . . . • « • .  235 

Medical  man’s  complaint  against 


Hacknej'-chariots  .  19 

Meggot,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  Richard  III.  at  the  Hay- 

market  Theatre .  119 

Memoirs  of  eminent  Women  in  Great 
Britain — Lady  Anne  Clifford,  26  ; 
Mary  Beale,  99  ;  Margaret  Roper, 


169  ;  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  *  40 ;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Cowley,  328  ;  Lady  Bradshaigh  ••  401 


Mendicity,  a  statement  of  .  126 

Metropolis,  Mirror  of  the  •  «  •  •  346,  416 

Michaelmas’ goose,  origin  of  .  220 

Mihnan’s  Fazio,  a  tragedy,  critique  on  394 

Milton’s  Comus,  origin  of .  86 

Milton,  John,  the  elder,  remarks  on  .  146 

Mining,  brief  history  of . . .  274 

jLe  Misantrope ,  comedy,  critique  on  .  228 
Modern  novels,  on  the  bad  tendency 

of  some  .  238 

Moliere’s  critique  on  bis  Ecole  des 

Femmes  . «  148 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 

memoirs  of . *  •  164 

Montague,  Edward,  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  monument  and  character  of .  165 

. - ,  Mrs.  portrait  of  ♦  •  • . 301 

Mozart,  merits  of  •••.•• . *  •  113 

Murder,  account  of  an  extraordinary  383 
Music,  Dictionary  of,  reviewed  •  ••»  49 

- ,  Dr.  Crotch’s  Lecture  on,  at 

the  Surrey-Institution  .  59 


• - ,  new  review  of,  49,  114,  187,  264, 

334,  409 

- ,  old  English,  remarks  on  ....  145 

Nash,  Miss,  on  her  performance  •  •  •  *  418 
New  annotations  of  Shakspeare  ••••  76 

-  rondo,  or  a  favourite  Irish  air, 

review  of . .  137 

North  to  south, emigrations  from,  pro¬ 
clamation  against,  by  James  1.  ..  98 

Novelists,  the  three  most  celebrated  299 
Old  masters.  Sec  British  Institution. 

O’Neil,  Miss,  on  her  portrait .  145 

4).  P.  disturbances  at  the  Theatres  .  11 6 


Opera,  56,  119;  closing  of  the .  iff 

L’ Or  age  rondo  pastorale,  pour  le  piano¬ 


forte,  reviewed  .  114 

Parting  word  or  two  to  Mr.  Kean  •  •  51 

Passions,  remarks  on  the  .  224 

Philipa,  Queen,  her  monument  and 

character  . . - .  401 

Piccini,  merits  of .  113 

Pictures,  by  ladies,  at  the  exhibition  47 

Pleyel,  his  merits  . .  £9 


Poetry — Mary’s  Canary  Bird — Mar¬ 
garet,  51  ;  Orphan  Boy — Chal¬ 
lenge — Doleful  Elegy,  52  ;  Son¬ 
net,  by  Clio  Rickman,  101 ;  But¬ 
terfly  and  Coquette — Vain  Visiop, 

102;  Lines  left  on  a  Garden-Seat, 

103;  To  a  beloved  Friend — Vete¬ 
ran — Little  Ellen,  183;  Hymn  to 
Night — Primrose — Love,  184;  So¬ 
litary  Musings,  246 ;  Inscription 
in  a  Rustic  Building — Sonnet — 
Sympathy,  247  ;  To  Celia — Val- 
kyriur,  or  Maids  of  Slaughter- 
Northern  Spring — Man,  243  ;  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Lady  who  had  lost  her 
Portmanteau  —  Her  Model,  332  ; 
Sonnets-^- To  Madame  de  Stael — 

To  a  Friend — To  the  same,  336 ; 
Batchelor,  407;  Tomb  of  Genius, 

408;  Fruitless  Search,  409. 

Poland,  former  and  present  state  of.  312 
Politics,  retrospects  of.  See  Retro¬ 
spect. 

Popular  songs,  collection  of,  arranged 
with  an  accompaniment  for  the  gui¬ 
tar,  harp,  lute,  and  lyre,  review  of  410 
Poor  Jackson  !  or  the  Benefits  of  at¬ 
tending  to  Appearances,  a  novel- 


lette". .  089 

Prater,  a  promenade  at  Vienna,  de¬ 
scription  of  the .  315 

Prince  Potemkin  of  Russia,  his  death 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  life .  309 

Prix,  M.  St.  on  his  performance  ....  14 

Protestant  nunneries  . 152 

Prussian  officer,  anecdote  of  a . 381 

Publications,  new,  chronicle  of,  51,  120, 


189,  269,  342,  415 

- ,  review  of.  See 

Review. 

Public  edifices .  324,  397 

Punishments  of  the  Russians  and 

Cossacks .  81 

Quakers,  remarks  on  the  dress  of  .  •  158 
Quick,  the  comedian,  anecdote  of  •  •  336 
Rae,  Mr.  on  Ins  performance  of  Fre¬ 
derick,  245;  ofMoneses . 419 

Rats,  recipe  for  the  destruction  of  ..  341 


Reasonable  wife .  154 

- woman  .  36.1 

Recollections  in  Abyssinia  .  163 

Regal  relic,  a  specimen  of  antique 
carving  .  27  1 


Religious  bigotry,  a  horrid  instance  of  2^8 
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Retrospective  Criticism  —  Cart¬ 
wright’s  Lady-Errant,  37 ;  France 
painted  to  the  life,  106  ;  ingenious 
and  diverting  letters  of  the  Lady 

- ’s  Travels  into  Spain . 252 

Retrospect  of  politics,  63,  128,  200,  275 
Review  of  New  Music,  49,  114,  187,  264, 

334,  409 

• - — -  Publications —White 

Doe  of  Rylstone,  33  ;  Complete 
Angler,  103;  Armageddon,  173; 
Hymns  and  Poems  on  Moral  Sub¬ 
jects,  181  ;  Essay  on  Bashfulness  .  249 
Robin’s  Petition,  a  ballad,  music  by 


Whitaker,  review  of  . 334 

Roper,  Margaret,  memoirs  of .  369 

Rosetti’s,  Signor,  first  celebrated 
symphony,  review  of  . . . .  51 


Royal  Academy  Exhibition  —  Cri¬ 
tiques  on  the  paintings  of  the  old 
masters,  43;  Mr.  West’s  Christ 
healing  in  the  Temple,  310;  Cru¬ 
cifixion,  ill ;  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — Peter’s  Sermon — Paul  and 
Barnabas  rejecting  the  Jews  and 
receiving  the  Gentiles — Raising  of 
Lazarus,  112  ;  the  Lord’s  Supper — - 
Christ  healing  the  Infirm — Moses 
receiving  the  Laws— St.  Stephen, 

*  113;  Death,  or  the  Pale  Horse  ..  114 

- —  touching  for  the  evil,  super¬ 
stition  of . ...  233 

Rudiments  of  thorough  bass  for  young 
harmonists,  and  precepts  for  their 
progressive  advancement,  review  of  264 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  criti¬ 


cised  . . . .........  54 

Rupert,  Prince,  inventor  of  mezzo- 

tinlo  engraving  . .  166 

Russian  empire,  sketches  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  present  state  of . 306 


an  introduction  for  the  piano-forte, 

review  of. .  43 1 

- - watchman,  a  curious  song  of 

one  in  crying  the  hour  often -  368 

Saville,  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 

his  monument  and  history. .  22 

Scientific  discovery  .  238 

Scotch  soldier,  funeral  of  a,  in  Paris  382 
Scott’s,  Walter,  Field  of  Waterloo  • .  393 
Scriven,  E.  engraver  in  the  chalk-man¬ 
ner,  remarks  on, .  184- 

Second  series  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Handel, 

No.  LIII.  reviewed . 409 

II  Selvaggi ,  opera,  critique  on .  120 

Selwyn,  George,  character  and  anec¬ 
dotes  of  .  387 


Seraphima,  a  favourite  theme,  com¬ 
posed  by  J.  Warner,  review  of.  •  •  •  188 
Sheffield,  John,  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  his  monument  and  character  23 

Sidmouth,  description  of .  218 

Silk,  time  of  the  first  manufacture  in 
England,  a  query  into  the 


Silk,  reply  to  the  query  of  the  first 

manufacture  of . gg 

Smuggler  detected,  a  humourous  ac¬ 
count  of  a  . 207 

Somnolency,  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  of  . .  205 

Spanish  romance,  an  example  of.  •  •  •  239 
Style  and  title  from  a  Turkish  Sultan 

to  Queen  Elizabeth  .  272 

Subscribers,  notice  to  .  73 

Superstition  and  cruelty,  a  lamentable 

relation  of  .  208 

Surrey-Theatre,  Wilson  the  pedes¬ 
trian’s  appearance  on  the  boards  of 

the  . 347 

Talma,  M.  on  his  performance .  1.5 

Tapestry  at  Windsor,  description  of.  7 
Tartakanof,  Princess  of  Russia,  me¬ 
lancholy  fate  of .  308 

Temper,  on  the  command  of  ......  334 

Ten  Muses,  where  to  be  seen  ......  8 

Theatres,  French.  See  French  The¬ 
atres. 


Third  concerto  for  the  piano-fortq, 
reviewed  •  • . .  334 


This  Rose  to  calm  my  Brother’s 
Cares,  song,  by  Lord  Byron,  and 
music  by  Nathan,  review  of  •• ..  2 65 
Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fic¬ 
kle  ;  air,  the  poetry  and  music  by 
the  same,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  piano-forte,  review  of  •  -  •  •  3  88 
Tower  of  London,  described  ......  324 

Twenty  per  Cent,  a  farce,  criticized  418 

Unfashionable  husband .  ^65 

Useful  domestic  hints . 341,  415 

Vestris,  Mad,  on  her  performance  •  •  120 
Vienna,  Imperial  Library  at,  descrip¬ 
tion  of . 315 

- ,  theatres  at,  317;  Toplitz 

Bath .  318 

Volnais,  Madlle,  on  her  acting .  92 

Waltz,  a  favourite  one,  arranged  with 
variations  for  the  piano  forte,  by 

C.  Stokes,  review  of .  ygg 

Waltzes,  three  Germau,  composed 
and  arranged  for  the  piano-forte, 

review  of . ,  1^5 

Watchman,  Russian,  a  curious  song 
of  a,  in  crying  the  hour  of  ten  ....  168 

Water  spout,  account  of  a  .  125 

Westminstei  Abbey,  Illustrations  of, 
—Monument  of  John  Sheffield, 
Diike  of  Buckingham — of  George 
Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax — newly- 
discovered  antiquities  at,  94;  Ge¬ 
neral  Monk,  164;  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  165;  members  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  ib.  ;  Chapel  of  St.  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  223 ;  Queen 
Editha,  235;  Queen  Matilda,  ib. ; 
Prince  Henry,  nephew  of  Henry 
III.  325;  Edward  I.— III.  400; 
Queeh  Philippa,  401 ;  Wesi’a  pic- 
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lore.*  of  Christ  healing  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple, 110;  Crucifixion,  111  ;  descent 
©f  the  Holy  Ghost — Peter’s  Ser¬ 
mon — Paul  and  Barnabas  rejecting 
the  Jews  and  receiving  the  Gen¬ 
tiles — raising  of  Lazarus,  112;  the 
Lord's  Supper — Christ  healing  the 
Infirm — Moses  receiving  the  laws 
— St.  Stephen,  113;  Death  on  the 

pale  horse  . . . . .  114 

White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  review  of  « •  33 


Who’s  Who?  a  farce,  criticized  •  •••  413 
Wild  cats  in  Britain,  account  of  •  •  *  •  275 
William  III.  monument  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  .  16(j 

Wilson,  George,  the  pedestrian,  brief 

memoir  of  . 281 

Women,  eminent,  memoirs  of.  See 
Memoirs. 

Woiiderful  preservation  . *  207 

Wraxall’s,  Sir  N.  Wm.  History  of  my 
own  Time,  extracts  from*  *  *  •  29?,  383 
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